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RESTORING CONFIDENCE AND INITIATIVE 


ANTIDOTES FOR THE PESSIMISTIC COMPLEX 


IN unreasoning wave of pessimism 
sweeps over the land. It is as un- 
called for, as heedless of economic 
realities and values as was the 

ecstatic optimism which lured the multitude 
into speculative frenzy and inevitable dis- 
aster. Advanced formulas or recipes to 
quicken business initiative and restore con- 
fidence, appear to be of little avail for the 
time being. The American people are 
simply bent upon indulging their seemingly 
incurable and pet hobby of going to ex- 
tremes, unmindful the whisperings of 
caution when the goose hangs high and 
prone to morbid fancies when the fool’s 
paradise has dissolved into thin air. When 
to put on steam and when to apply the 
brakes is the great dynamic lesson which 
this nation has not yet mastered. 

There can be no doubt that general 
business conditions are subnormal. It is 
utterly misleading and a delusion, however, 
to accept as a fair criterion for current in- 
dexes of trade, industrial activity and finan- 
cial operations, the bloated and excessive 
ratios which prevailed a year ago or during 
the crescendo pitch of so-called prosperity. 
Judged by proper averages the business 
situation is not at all such as to cause the 
blues or misgivings as to healthful recovery. 
No tears need be shed over the latest break 
in the stock market to lowest levels of the 


year, because the damage is chiefly con- 


fined to the professional gentry. 
To induce a more rational frame of public 
mind it is necessary that appetites for specu- 


lative and unearned profits become accus- 
tomed to less highly seasoned fare. Exalted 
tastes for luxuries, the spending of incomes 
up to the hilt in order to keep up with the 
Joneses, and the mortgaging of future earn- 
ings, must yield to more honest instincts of 
toil, thrift and saving. Production must 
cease to overrun the mark and attune itself 
to actual consumptive capacity at home 
and ability of foreign markets to absorb 
surplus products. Napoleons of finance, 
big and little, have need to check their 
cravings for new fields of exploitation and 
the wanton use of credit resources and pay 
more respect to actual instead of speculative 
and diluted values. 

If depression really exists in the United 
States it is not due to any impairment of 
underlying sources of wealth, of the eco- 
nomic structure or the capacity for genuine 
growth. It is rather a subject of pathologi- 
calinterpretation. There is available money 
and credit in abundant measure to supply 
every needful stimulus to business and con- 
struction or new enterprise. While unem- 
ployment figures are disconcerting, it is re- 
markable that wages have not come down 
and that industry is immune from strikes 
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and lockouts. Unlike previous periods of 
reaction there has been no serious crop of 
business failures. The continued high toll 
of bank suspensions, confined entirely to 
smaller and rural institutions, is not attrib- 
utable to business influences so much as to 
problems of internal management and 
changes in banking alignments. 

Sundry reasons are assigned for the in- 
ability of American business to acquit itself 
of speedier recuperative powers. One is the 
collapse of commodity prices, notably rub- 
ber, silver, coffee, tea, sugar, tin, lead, cop- 
per, wheat, cotton, wool, and numerous 
other staples, with competitive sales at 
prices that show little or no profit. This is 
a factor of disturbance which is worldwide 
and indicative of the delicate reactions of 
international trade and the economic inter- 
dependence between nations. For this 
country, with its excess and highly organ- 
ized plant capacity, this particular phase is 
perhaps most serious, causing accumulations 
of raw and finished materials. To aggra- 
vate this situation, there is the bugbear of 
a tariff bill which threatens to disrupt our 
foreign markets and accentuate the decline 
in foreign trade. Obviously, there are also 
the ills of overcapitalization of industries 
and corporations. 


2°, 
“. 


THE HIGH SPOT IN THE 
BUSINESS SITUATION 


HILE it is true that industrial and fi- 
nancial equilibrium have been thrown 

out of gear by an overindulgence of 
prosperity and speculative use of capital 
and credit, the fact remains that produc- 
tion and distribution wait chiefly on renewal 
of confidence as the forerunner of increased 
buying power. In the last analysis the 
losses sustained by the stock market crash 
were confined to speculative values and 
did not directly affect the reservoirs of 
natural or productive wealth. The ma- 
chinery of industrial production, of distri- 
bution and of credit has never been stronger 
than it is today. The materials for restora- 
tion and sound business progress lie ready 
at hand. A new spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness and of coordination in all departments 
of business and industry has been generated 
and stands ready to perform its job. There 
are billions of dollars available for public 
and private construction and expansion. 


o 
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Prices of good stocks and ir. vstments are 
at levels which justify a return of investment 
demand. 

The “high spot” in the American busi- 
ness situation today is to wage war against 
the pessimistic complex in the public mind 
and to foster faith in the inherent strength 
as well as the future of American business 
and industry. The classic saying of the 
late J. P. Morgan that the man who is a 
“bear’’ on the United States is bound to go 
“broke,” was never more applicable than 
it is at this stage. As President Hoover 
said, in his Chamber of Commerce speech: 
“There is one certainty in the future of a 
people of the resources, intelligence and char- 
acter of the people of the United States— 
that is, prosperity.”’ And while this is true, 
there are also new agencies of cooperation 
and of enlightened economic experimenta- 
tion at work which will lead to greater poise 
and lessened fluctuations, ministering to 
the security and welfare of all the people. 
The “new capitalism,” the great advances 
in management, the reconciliations between 
employer and employees, all make for the 
ideal of service and a wider mass partici- 
pation of wealth. 

ae fe 
NURSING A MORE ENLIGHT- 
ENED SPIRIT TOWARD OTHER 
NATIONS 


WEN D. YOUNG, whose keen judg- 
ment and grasp of essentials have 


played such an important role in 
post-war economic and reparations adjust- 
ments in Europe, warns against reprisals 
and alienating foreign good-will. His views 
are decidedly apropos of the sentiments 
aroused abroad by the passage of the tariff 
bill at Washington. Mr. Young says: 
“When our political policy in international 
affairs becomes cooperative in spirit, which need 
not involve us in entanglements or alliances; when 
our economic policy looks to the economic develop- 
ment of the world as a whole and the improvement 
of living standards everywhere; when our tariffs and 
our treaties are made to evidence this spirit (because 
we are under suspicion now); then we may hope for 
effective plans for farm relief, for reduction of our 
surplus of raw materials and manufactured goods, 
for relief of unemployment, and for—what ts most 
important of all—a better spirit of all nations 
toward us and toward each other. That means 
peace, and peace thrives in a world of contentment 
and mutual welfare. It cannot live in a world or in 
a nation where there are great inequalities and 
injustices caused by man-made barriers.” 
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ORGANIZING FOR POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC PEACE 


O casual readers of newspaper head- 
lines it must seem as if the so-called 

civilized nations of the world are 
drawing farther apart instead of giving 
sincere accent to the bitter lessons of the 
last war by striving earnestly for political 
and economic reconciliations. Apparently, 
the petty politicians and the statesmen with 
single-track minds are still riding in the 
saddle. Fine professions are trampled upon 
and scorned when it comes to actual per- 
formance. 

Contributing to this impression are cur- 
rent advices from overseas which tell of 
threats of reprisal and of a proposed mobi- 
lization of European nations for an eco- 
nomic offensive in answer to the enactment 
of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill. While 
parliaments abroad are at loggerheads our 
own Congress engages in a_ prolonged 
squabble over the terms of a naval limita- 
tion treaty, all of which contrasts harshly 
with the lofty aspirations voiced at the 
outset of the London naval parley. Base 
alloys enter into the daily shiftings of the 
international kaleidoscope giving a picture 
quite the reverse of the solemn pledges to 
which the great family of nations sub- 
scribed when signing the Kellogg treaty for 
outlawry of war and preparations for war. 

There is, however, something more pro- 
found and reassuring than surface indica- 
tions in getting at the real meaning of world 
relations today. It is well to bear in mind 
that the agenda for international political 


and economic discussions and arbitration 
have acquired a scope which was simply in- 
conceivable before the Great War and which 
formerly yielded only to a resort to arms. 
Steadily the world is being knit more closely 
together, despite differences in language, 
traditions and national aims. New inven- 
tions, swift communication and achieve- 
ments which bridge the waters and the 
frontiers, make for a common spirit among 
the masses of people which overwhelms 
petty disputes and misunderstandings. A 
new type of statesmanship and of political 
philosophy is in the making. Organization 
for political and economic peace makes 
appeal to the heart and spirit of peoples far 
more potent than the Chauvinism of former 
generations. 

There is still much difficult ground to 
cover and treacherous undergrowth to cut 
down. This applies to our own land as well 
as to European countries, and particularly’ 
to such as Russia where errant revolution- 
ary doctrines hold temporary sway. The 
important thing is that today no nation 
dare indulge in dreams or policies of con- 
quest without bringing down upon itself 
the opposition of all other nations. 

Hostile reactions to the new tariff bill 
and mischievous delays in giving assent to 
naval limitation treaty and admission to 
the World Court, all convey the impression 
that the United States is hardly in step 
with its own professions. And yet the fact 
remains that no attempt to erect artificial 
political or trade barriers by this or any 
other nation, can prevail. 





WHERE AMERICAN JUSTICE AND LIBERTIES WILL BE INTERPRETED 


Plan of the monumental building to be constructed at Washington for the Supreme Court 
of the United States and which is suggestive of a renaissance of the classic temples of Greece 
and Rome. The structure will cost nine million dollars. 
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MORE “KNOCKOUTS” FOR MUL- 
TIPLE DEATH TAXATION 


HE United States Supreme Court 
and other Federal tribunals are 

steadily wearing down the constantly 
weakening resistance offered by the multiple 
taxation of intangibles of decedent estates 
by jurisdictions other than the domiciliary 
state of the decedent. The Minnesota de- 
cision was a body blow and laid low the 
constitutionality of state laws attempting 
so tax such intangibles as coupon and regis- 
tered bonds or certificates of indebtedness 
in holding that such assets of decedent estate 
may be taxed only in the state of residence 
of the decedent. The rapid accession in the 
number of states adopting the principle of 
reciprocal exemption of death taxes on in- 
tangibles, has removedmany of the barriers 
to just principles of inheritance taxation. 
A test case is being prepared for ultimate 
determination of the question as to inclusion 
of corporate stocks in the exempt list. 

One of the strongest ramparts in claiming 
the proverbial pound of flesh from decedent 
estates was Missouri. Now that state has 
also climbed into the band wagon with a 


decision rendered by the Supreme Court on 
May 26, 1930 which is somewhat analogous 
but more comprehensive in scope than the 


Minnesota case. In the Missouri case the 
Supreme Court held that as applying to 
residents of Illinois, bank deposits in Mis- 
souri banks, United States bonds, promis- 
sory notes secured by Missouri real estate 
and unsecured notes, all physically located 
in a safe deposit box in Missouri at the time 
of the death of the decedent, are not subject 
to taxation in Missouri. In reaching this 
conclusion the Supreme Court holds invalid 
and void the Missouri statute which at- 
tempts to levy such a tax. 

The unusual tax statutes of Missouri 
have heretofore given rise to considerable 
difficulties for executors of non-resident 
decedents and it is gratifying to know that 
hereafter much of these difficulties will be 
eliminated. Under its statute, Missouri 
claims the right to tax all property physi- 
cally located within its jurisdiction. Su- 
preme Court pointed out that bank deposits 
are mere credits and have their situs for 
taxation at the domicile of the creditor 
only. The same general rule applies to 
negotiable bonds and notes whether secured 
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by lien on real estate or not. The property 
interest in these choses and action was in 
Illinois, the domicile of the decedent, and 
there the transfer and property interest 
passed under the Will. It was not properly 


taxable in any other jurisdiction. 
the right of Missouri to levy the tax, that 
the state of the domicile might be unable to 
enforce collection of the tax and that there- 
might be evaded. However, the Court 
pointed out that if the possibility of evasion 
be considered from a practical viewpoint, 
given due weight because under it credit is 
only allowed where a tax is paid to the state. 
ao oe & 

RECENT decision of the Supreme 
A Court of Pennsylvania in the matter 

of Sebik held in effect that where a 
existence of a lost will, at the time of the 
probate of another document, he will not 
be permitted to probate the lost instrument 
probate has passed. 

In this case, the plaintiff petitioned for 
the probate of a lost will, reciting that the 
plaintiff’s favor, which he delivered to him. 
This document, which was stated to be in 
existence at the time of the death of the 
had since been lost or destroyed. Another 
instrument purporting to be the last will and 
testament of the deceased, was probated in 
thereon. The instrument offered for pro- 
bate antedated the alleged lost instrument. 
The plaintiff declared that the copy of the 
probate because of the difficulty and un- 
certainty of proving the facts recited, al- 
though the plaintiff was at all times cog- 
tion to produce the necessary witnesses to 
establish them. 

The Court pointed out that no appeal 
1926, which was an adjudication of the fact 
that the paper then accepted was the last 
will of the testator. This judgment could 


The suggestion was made, in support of 
fore, in practice, all taxation of the property 
then the Federal Estate tax law must be 

LOST WILLS 

person is in possession of information of the 
after the period of appeal from the first 
testator had in 1921 executed a will in the 
deceased and for several days thereafter, 
July, 1926, and letters testamentary granted 
alleged lost will was not sooner offered for 
nizant of such facts and was now in a posi- 
had been taken from the probate of July, 
be attacked only on appeal. 











BASIC REVISION OF TRUST 
CHARGES NEEDED 


N order that a trust department may 

I show a reasonable profit on the han- 

dling of personal trusts, it is neces- 
sary to base charges not upon the volume 
of the trust fund or amount involved in 
estates, but rather upon the character of 
services performed for each individual trust 
or estate. That is the conclusion advanced 
by John J. Driscoll, Jr., of Driscoll, Millet 
& Co., of Philadelphia, who has made a 
iengthy study of budgeting expenses and 
Income of the various departments of banks 
and trust companies. He says: 

“About two out of every ten of the larger 
trust companies or banks are showing any 
reasonable profit in the trust department at 
the present time. That is not true in those 
departments that have large corporate 
trusts, however. It is not the fault of the 
bank management, it is the fault of the way 
in which they are paid for the work they do. 
Until such time as trust fees are based on 
the work performed rather than the number 
of dollars handled, it is going to be im- 
possible to earn a profit on the collection of 
small estates or on larger estates that are 
very much involved and not particularly 
clean. 

‘Assume that a small trust company to- 
morrow obtains two estates, both for 
$50,000: one of them comes in the form of 
life insurance, which is immediately con- 
verted into cash, distributed two ways, and 
maybe the bank holds it for six or eight 
months on deposit and distributes it two 
ways, collect their commission and go about 
their business; undoubtedly a profitable 
estate. The other estate, on the other hand, 
of the same size, has a piece of property out 
in Toledo, owns some stock in a Texas oil 
well, maybe has some in a bank in Australia, 
which insists that you post twice the amount 
in order to do business; people who won’t 
play or agree with anything you want to 
do; you keep on four or five years, doing a 
lot of work, conferences with real estate 
men and brokers and you collect the same 
fee for handling that estate as you did for 
the insurance estate. Now, if you come in 
court, and say, ‘Gentlemen, here is what we 
have done; we ask that a court recommend 
a fee to us,’ then I think that class of busi- 
ness will be profitable.” 
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“LET GEORGE DO IT” 


HE quite general feeling among bank- 
ers and others that the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve System has 
resulted in making this country “panic- 
proof” is doubtless a strong element in pre- 
serving public confidence. At the same time, 
this reliance can be carried too far and result 
in relaxation of the sense of responsibility. 
Governor Roy A. Young of the Federal 
Reserve Board has something timely to say 
on this phase and which carries with it a 
note of caution. He says: ‘One weakness 
in our banking structure arises paradoxically 
enough from its very strength. Because we 
are strong and have great resources, because 
we have ample gold reserve, and because we 
have a Federal Reserve System that stands 
ready to help us in emergencies, we are a 
little, if not too much inclined to depend on 
our ultimate power to pull ourselves out of, 
difficulties, and not to exert our utmost 
efforts to avoid those difficulties. 

“Prior to the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System, the great metropolitan 
banks were the last resort of the country’s 
banking system; on them rested the ultimate 
responsibility for avoiding catastrophe, and 
though these bankers were not always able 
to avoid it, they were never entirely free 
from the feeling that it was their duty to so 
conduct their own affairs as not to endanger 
the financial fabric of the country. I fear 
that to some extent this feeling of joint 
responsibility has relaxed as the result in 
part of confidence that the Federal Reserve 
System is ready to stand by in the hour of 
need. The banks still feel the responsibility 
to their stockholders and their depositors, 
but when it comes to responsibility to the 
country at large, there is a tendency to let 
George do it.” 
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The Sixth Mid-Continent Trust Conference 
under the joint auspices of the Trust Company 
and National Bank Divisions of the American 
Bankers Association and the Indianapolis 
Fiduciaries Association will be held in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, November 13 and 14. 
Trust men from the seventeen states of 
Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas and Wis- 
consin will participate. 
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WHEN DEATH WINS THE RACE 

FALSE and mischievous sense of 
delicacy often enfeebles the best 

efforts of those engaged in trust work 
and robs trust service of some of its most 
important social and economic values. It 
arises from a latent and perhaps natural 
feeling that trust service should not be 
draped in heavy mourning weeds or emit 
doleful sounds as if coming from the grave. 
It is a concession to the general idea that 
death is very unpleasant to contemplate 
and a subject instinctively avoided by those 
of mature years as well as those in the 
springtime or heyday of life. 

It is well occasionally for trust officers 
to step outside of the framework of their 
routine and give thought to the more 
solemn and sacred duties as well as the op- 
portunities for public service which attach 
to their calling. The reckless spirit of the 
present generation, with its quick-fire and 
high-speed motifs, is one of fatalistic yield- 
ing to the clamors and absorptions of the 
passing day, giving little heed to the mor- 
row of the obligations which so frequently 
remain unfulfilled when the inevitable or 


unexpected end comes. 

The man engrossed in his business, in 
piling up a fortune or “getting the most out 
of life” is blind to dangers which lurk around 


the corner. Life values seem to be held 
in less regard and attended with greater 
hazards than in the primitive jungle period. 
This is certainly the impression conveyed by 
the grimly increasing daily toll of fatal acci- 
dents, sudden deaths, homicides, the per- 
sistence of crime waves, startling outbreaks 
of “gang warfares” and other character- 
istics of this so-called swift age, which con- 
tribute their quotas to mortality lists far 
more saddening than the black-bordered 
tallies that came from battle sectors during 
the height of the World War. 

From a purely psychological viewpoint 
there is much to be said in favor of any 
Spartan creed or mental habit which resists 
morbid contemplation of death or irra- 
tional dread of fugitive dangers to life and 
limb. But there is another and more en- 
nobling and rational side of the subject 
which should be part of every trust officer’s 
creed. It is one which fosters a deliberate 
state of mind and stimulates a healthy sense 
of duty. It calmly recognizes what must 
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be. It takes account of material as well 
as spiritual values, and to that extent con- 
duces to a far happier frame of mind 
than that which can possibly be nursed 
by those who procrastinate or neglect to 
be beforehand in putting their mundane 
affairs in order. 


Trust service need not be doleful in per- 
sistently and frankly calling upon men and 
women to write their wills, to write good 
wills, to avoid the dangers which almost 
always go with hasty death-bed wills or 
failure to attend to proper execution of this 
document. Trust advertising and solicita- 
tion need not be couched in tragic or dread- 
inspiring phrases to counter this greatest 
of all elements in trust service resistance. 
The appeal can be made vital, addressed to 
reason, to the sense of duty which every 
normal man or woman must feel for those 
dependent upon them. The message may 
be charged with vital facts such as will ar- 
rest public attention, and gleaned from the 
records, showing the incalculable suffering, 
loss and sorrow caused by neglect in writing 
proper wills, failure to make the right choice 
as to administration and the defeat of a 
lifetime of hard labor and acquisition be- 
cause of intestacy or delegation of fiduciary 
authority to incompetent hands. 


There is not only the personal satisfac- 
tion of duty well performed but also sub- 
stantial rewards of success to trust officers 
who are guided by lofty ideals as well as 
diligence to their administrative tasks. 
There is no greater claim upon trust service 
today than that which calls for “Stop, Look 
and Listen” signs at the crossways of life 
urging men and women to give heed to their 
testamentary, family and humanitarian 
duties ere it is too late. 
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CHAOTIC TRUST FEE 
SCHEDULES 


J. W. GartuwalteE of Oakland, Califor- 
nia, presents a paper in this issue of TRUST 
CoMPANIES on trust fees which deserves the 
earnest consideration of every trust officer 
who is alert to the need for more enlight- 
ened methods in arriving at compensation 
for personal trust services. Mr. Garthwaite 
has assembled all available information as to 
statutory fees and schedules adopted in vari- 
ous cities and states throughout the country. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF REAL 
ESTATE MORTGAGE FORMS 
AND LAWS 


N view of the fact that a very large 
proportion of trust funds are in- 
vested in real estate mortgages and 

real estate bonds, because of their qualities 
of fixed and ascertainable safety, as well as 
legality, it is desirable that trust companies 
and banks as fiduciaries should tender their 
united influence in favor of a movement to 
secure the adoption of uniform mortgage 
laws and instruments in all the states. A 
model law has been drafted by a committee 
of the National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform Laws, the organization 
which is sponsored by the American Bar 
Association and which has been responsible 
for the promotion and adoption of the 
Negotiable Instrument Law as well as uni- 
form laws governing other legal procedures. 
The Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America also has a committee at work which 
is investing the possibilities of uniformity 
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and studying existing mortgage laws and 
forms in various states, for the purpose of 
drafting codes and instruments which will 
embody practical requirements and in line 
with experience. The National Association 
of Real Estate Boards is likewise behind 
the movement and discussions are under 
way to promote not only standardization of 
mortgage laws, but also of real estate bonds 
and title insurance. The task is an arduous 
one in reconciling requirements of various 
states and securing legislative action, but 
the result will be well worth'the expenditure: 


Mortgage laws now differ in every state 
in actual wording as well as methods of 
foreclosure, with clauses for redemption in 
case of default running from a few days to 
several years. It is estimated that work 
done by large mortgage buyers in preparing, 
copying, examining and transferring alone 
is figured at $5,000,000 a year which would 
be saved to purchasers if a uniform law’ 
existed. Expense for legal staffs and litiga- 
tion would be minimized and the flow of 


GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT SIGNS NEWLY ENACTED EsTaTE Tax LAw IN NEw YORK WHICH GOES INTO 
EFFECT SEPTEMBER 1, 1930 


Standing from left to right are: Surrogate James A. Foley; Thomas M. Lynch, head of the State 


Taxation Department; J. B. Ryan, 


second 


vice-president of Chase National Bank; 


William E. Stephens, in charge of Inheritance Taxes, and Mark Graves, Tax Commissioner 
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mortgage money between states would be 
encouraged. Uniformity would be in the 
interests of sound appraisals, brevity and 
legal integrity of mortgage instruments. 
While protecting the mortgagor against for- 
feitures, it would also enable the mortgagee 
to realize more readily on his security. 
Uniformity would relieve congestion now so 
prevalent in courts and greatly reduce the 
expense of foreclosure, with savings in re- 
cording fees alone providing a substantial 
amount. 

The advantages which attach to uniform 
mortgage laws would apply with even 
greater force to improvement and standard 
forms of real estate bonds, making for 
greater safety and the elimination of financ- 
ing of a questionable nature. Title insurance 
is a matter which would lend itself particu- 
larly to standardization which has already 
been accomplished in a number of states. 
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CONTINGENT REMAINDERS 


| HE Supreme Court of Arkansas, in a 
recent decision in National Bank of 
Commerce in St. Louis vs. Ritter, held 
that a remainder interest will be regarded 
as contingent and not vested where there is 
uncertainty as to whether there will be more 
beneficiaries than those now living. A will, 
after making certain specific bequests, de- 
vised to trustees the remainder of the 
testator’s estate with directions to pay to 
his wife throughout her life a stated sum of 
money per month; that at the death of the 
wife, provided the youngest child of the 
testator had reached the age of thirty years, 
the trusteeship should cease, but the trustee- 
ship to continue until that event occurred, 
when, if the widow had died, the estate was 
to be divided equally between a daughter 
and two sons, named, the issue of any de- 
ceased child to take the place of their 
parent, and to share in the division per 
stirpes and not per capita, the interest of 
any child dying without issue prior to the 
termination of the trust to lapse and to re- 
vert to the estate and to become a part of 
the estate to be equally divided at the ter- 
mination of the trust between the survivors 
or their children, such children to take per 
stirpes and not per capita. 
The court held that the children of the 
testator took a contingent, and not a vested, 
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remainder interest in the estate. since it 
cannot be known until the death of the 
widow who will be the beneficiaries, nor the 
extent thereof. 
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STOCK DIVIDEND ASSIGNED TO 

PRINCIPAL OF TRUST 

HE Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
T necticut in the matter of Harding, 

recently decided, holds that a stock 
dividend which represents the capitaliza- 
tion of corporate surplus goes to the prin- 
cipal of the trust. In this case there came 
into the possession of the trustee, as part 
of a remainder interest in another estate 
then passing to the estate of John S. Mead, 
two thousand shares of the capital stock 
of the Brooklyn City Railroad Company. 
Later, this company declared a dividend 
in consequence of which there came to 
the trustee additional shares of stock, which 
the trustee apportioned to the principal of 
the trust. The life tenant claimed that 
this stock should be apportioned to income 
and delivered to her, as life beneficiary. 


In 1919, dividends were suspended on the 
stock and were not resumed until Decem- 
ber, 1922, although large earnings were made. 
From earnings and cash receipts, large sums 
were expended for capital purposes, much of 
it in the acquisition of all the capital stock 
of the Brooklyn City Development Corpora- 
tion, which company used the money so 
realized for the purchase of rolling stock. 
Then the stockholders approved an increase 
of the capital stock, and the directors de- 
clared a stock dividend from the new stock. 

The court held that the characterization 
of a dividend, in the vote declaring it, is not 
necessarily controlling. The nature and 
effect of the corporate action is the impor- 
tant factor in determining what shall, as to 
stockholders, be regarded as capital and 
what income. The facts establish the con- 
version of surplus assets into strict capital 
which is one of the distinguishing attributes 
of a stock dividend; they also satisfy an- 
other significant incident of such a dividend 
in that each stockholder, by the receipt of 
his pro rata proportion of the new issue, 
added nothing to his proportionate owner- 
ship of the assets of the corporation. The 
distribution in question, therefore, was a 
stock dividend in fact as well as in name 
and belongs to the corpus of the trust fund. 
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LIABILITY OF TRUSTEE IN CER- 

TIFICATION OF BONDS 
A | DECISION of unusual importance 
|A! affecting liability of trustee under 
——— bond issues, was handed down re- 
cently by the Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York. In this case the trustee was 
held liable in certifying bonds as being 
issued pursuant to the terms of a trust in- 
denture when, in the light of facts, they 
were not so issued. The decision impresses 
upon corporate fiduciaries the constant ne- 
cessity of vigilance in the acceptance of trus- 
tee responsibilities under corporate trusts 
and, likewise, attention to underlying col- 
lateral. 

In this case, a holder of collateral trust 
bonds of the Motor Guaranty Corporation 
instituted an action against the trustee of 
the bond issue, which was expressed to have 
been issued in pursuance of the provisions 
of a certain indenture of trust entered into 
between the corporation and the trustee. 
The indenture provided that the corpora- 
tion would from time to time issue its col- 
lateral trust bonds which were required to 
be secured by the trade acceptances or 
notes of automobile dealers or purchasers 
to the extent of 110 per cent of the face 
amount of the bonds. It further stated 
that the bonds would not be valid for any 
purpose until the trustee’s certificate had 
been executed. 

The trustee, upon receiving collateral 
automobile paper representing actual finan- 
cing of car purchases was fully protected 
and authorized without further inquiry to 
authenticate and deliver bonds to the cor- 
poration. The trustee might, from time to 
time, require the corporation to furnish a 
certificate, properly attested, setting forth 
all or any information concerning names and 
addresses of makers, acceptors and other 
pertinent data regarding the collateral 
paper. The indenture stipulated that such 
certificate should be conclusive evidence to 
the trustee of all statements therein con- 
tained and full warrant and full protection 
to it for any and all action taken on the 
faith thereof. 

During 1922, the corporation delivered 
bonds to the trustee for certification in the 
aggregate amount of $110,000 and deposited 
with the trustee as collateral, the notes of 
various persons or corporations expressing 
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an aggregate par value in excess of $130,000, 
all of which, with the exception of one note 
for $300, were in fact declared worthless. 
With that one exception, none of the notes 
given were for the purchase of an automo- 
bile or by automobile dealers. The makers 
comprised a lawyer, a bond salesman, a 
ticket agent, a mining corporation, and a 
construction company. The maker of two 
notes, aggregating $75,000, had no occupa- 
tion, business or other visible means of 
support, although judgments in excess of 
$900,000 were outstanding against him. 

Subsequently the corporation failed and 
its assets were sold for $143.30. 

In holding the trustee liable, the court 
pointed out that it could not be held as the 
guarantor of the sufficiency or legality of 
the securities pledged with it, nor for negli- 
gence in not ascertaining that the securities 
were worthless. The purpose of the certi- 
fication was not to insure the sufficiency of ° 
the security, but to prevent an over-issue. 
The trustee was liable, however, for having 
certified the bonds without authority. It 
was authorized to certify provided certain 
automobile paper was delivered to it as 
collateral and indeed might have protected 
itself through requiring the certificate of 
the corporation giving all pertinent data 
concerning the collateral tended. The 
bonds were not to be issued unless auto- 
mobile paper had been deposited as security. 
Necessarily, therefore, the trustee’s certifi- 
cate constituted a representation that such 
deposit had been made and it was liable to 
a purchaser of the bonds who relied upon 
the certification. 
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ALLOCATION OF DIVIDENDS 


HE Maryland Court of Appeals in 
the case of Spedden vs. Norton re- 

cently rendered a decision affecting 
the troublesome question of allocation of 
dividends. The court held that liquidating 
dividends, even when aggregating more than 
the par value of corporation stock, will be 
held to be corpus when not clearly arising 
out of current income. 

In this case the appellants were life bene- 
ficiaries of a trust. Among the assets of the 
trust were 183 shares of the capital stock of 
the Edmondson Realty Company, having a 
par value of $100 per share. A cash “liqui- 
dating dividend” of fifteen per cent of the 
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par value of the stock had been declared by 
the Board of Directors of the company, 
following other similarly characterized divi- 
dends aggregating one hundred per cent of 
the par value of the stock, and the question 
was whether the latest dividend of the 
description belonged to the corpus of the 
trust or was payable as income to the bene- 
ficiaries for life. The Edmondson Realty 
Company was incorporated for the purpose 
of buying, selling, mortgaging, leasing, im- 
proving, disposing of or otherwise dealing in 
lands in this state. Its operations had been 
confined to the development and disposition 
of building lots from a single tract of 105 
acres, in the suburbs of Baltimore. From 
1914 until 1927, at irregular intervals, the 
corporation declared a series of fourteen 
dividends ranging from six to twenty per 
cent of the value of its common stock and 
stated in the authorizing resolutions to be 
payable out of the corporate income. 

The court held that the value of every 
lot, at the time of its sale, includes its 
original worth as augmented by the im- 
provement methods of the development 
company, and as increased by causes which 
it did not originate. It is right, therefore, 
that suitable provision should be made for 
the liquidation of the stock’s value on ac- 
count of the depletion and ultimate ex- 
haustion of the corporation’s primary capi- 
tal investment. In 1911, when the trust 
came into existence, the actual value of the 
stock, in excess of its par value, was due in 
part to an unearned appreciation of the land 
since its purchase five years previously, and 
to an accumulation of undivided profits. 
An extraordinary dividend declared after 
the testator’s death from earnings realized 
before that event would be allocated to the 
corpus of the trust under his will. The 
decree awarded the dividend in question 
to the corpus of the trust. 

ae de 
LACK OF UNIFORMITY IN 
TRUST NOMENCLATURE 


NE of the most timely and construc- 

tive suggestions at the latest Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference in New 

York was that submitted by Alex. P. Reed 
of the Fidelity Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, who urged upon the Trust Company 
Division the need and value of a real trust 
nomenclature. He referred particularly to 
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the confusion arising from the lack of clear 
definition in designating or handling living 
trusts, voluntary trusts, agency accounts, 
custodian accounts, or acting as attorney- 
in-fact. He referred to the fact that in 
some institutions, in accepting a living 
trust, the trust company assumes responsi- 
bility for investment, whereas in another 
institution the donor assumes the responsi- 
bility for making investment. Mr. Reed 
pointed out that such lack of a real trust 
terminology, particularly as related to liv- 
ing trusts, agency, safe keeping and cus- 
todian accounts, there can be no real com- 
petition on prices for trust services where 
they imply varying responsibility under the 
same designation of service. Asan example, 
he cited a western trust company, where the 
banking department handles custodian ac- 
counts at one per cent on income, while 
the trust department of the same institu- 
tion charges three per cent on income on 
practically the same kind of service. 

The need of standardizing and making 
more uniform the various types of trust 
service, where such confusion exists, was 
broached in an article by William Leavitt 
Stoddard of Boston, appearing in the Janu- 
ary, 1929, issue of Trust Companies. He 
cited an instance where an investment coun- 
sel inquired the cost for handling an agency 
account in behalf of a customer. When the 
fee was quoted, he stated that a neighboring 
trust company quoted a figure 40 per cent 
lower than the generally approved rate. 
Upon further inquiry it developed that the 
institution offering a 40 per cent lower rate, 
offered simply a safe-keeping service under 
the guise of an agency account, including 
the keeping of books. 

There is no misunderstanding as to 
services of a trust company in acting as 
trustee, executor, guardian, conservator, 
transfer agent, registrar and trustee under 
a corporate mortgage. It is incompre- 
hensible why there should not be a similar 
understanding and uniformity as to volun- 
tary trusts, living trusts, safekeeping, cus- 
todian and agency accounts. 

The matter of working out a definite 
terminology or nomenclature for trust serv- 
ice is now before the executive committee 
of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association, in response 
to the suggestion made by Mr. Reed. 

























AMERICAN BANKING MUST AVOID CREATION OR 
APPEARANCE OF MONOPOLY 


CHANGING ALIGNMENTS ARE SYMPTOMATIC OF NEW SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC CONCEPTIONS 


RUDOLPH S. HECHT 


President Hibernia Bank and Trust Companv of New Orleans, La., and Chairman of Economic Policy 
Commission of the American Bankers Association 













(Epitor’s Note: Mr. Hecht is recognized among American bankers as a man who has 
worked himself from the ground up to the pinnacle of the profession. His judgment on 
banking practice and developments is invariably characterized by impartiality, keen vision 
and the frankness born of honest conviction. As chairman of the Economic Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Association he has given deep study to current banking 
trends and his individual views on such important matters as branch, group and unit 
banking are illuminating to say the least. Significant is his injunction that it must be 
the part of the technique of modern banking administration, in whatever form enlarged 
institutions are going to take, to avoid creation of monopolies or even an appearance of 
undue centralization of banking power.) 
















UBLIC opinion cannot be ignored by It must also be an item of management 
any business, least of all by banking, that individual initiative and opportunity 
which is admittedly semi-public in shall be maintained. If America has out- 
character and is, therefore, subject to special stripped other nations in the distribution of 
supervision by the constituted authorities. the benefits of its progress, it is due to the 
If banking develops tendencies that give rise 
t» public fears, we must so conduct ourselves 
as to reassure all doubts, either by demon- 
strating that they are groundless or by shap- 
ing developments so that there can be no 
question of our fidelity to public welfare. 

Kor this is true—that business succeeds 
only by serving society—that no business can 
permanently prosper which does not both 
render service to the public and at the same 
time convince the public that it is rendering 
that service. sanking, therefore, must take 
cognizance of what the public is saying of 
this new era in its development. It must 
also subject itself to searching introspection 
and consider sincerely the social conse- 
quences of the things it is doing. 
























Maintaining Individual Initiative 

It must be part of the technique of mod- 
ern banking administration, whatever sfrue- 
tural form our enlarged institutions are go- 
ing to take, to avoid the creation of monopo- 
lies, or even the appearance of such a cen- 
tralization of financial power as to be able 
to exercise an undue influence over public 
or private finance or other lines of business. 
The public’s right to the safeguards of fair 
competition must be observed. It is just 









as important an item of management to ob- RUDOLPH S. HECHT 

serve this principle as it is to observe the President, Hibernia Bank’ and Trust Co., and Chairman 
vieload p : : ringer ‘cai ~ : a 

principles of sound credits. of Economie Policy Commission of_the American Bankers 


Association 
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fact that there are no barriers of social caste 
or business tradition against advancement 
for character, ability, and initiative. Ameri- 
can business has learned that it serves itself 
best by encouraging by every practical means 
individual ambition and initiative, and hurts 
itself most by repressing or neglecting them. 
Competition for efficiency, both within an 
organization and between organizations, will 
prevent any institution from long enduring in 
which maintenance of opportunity and recog- 
nition of initiative are not controlling prin- 
ciples of management. 

As heads of the greatest of our financial 
and industrial institutions stand men who 
started from the humblest of beginnings. 
Through all the grades of executive author- 
ity and reward stand men in positions in 
keeping, generally speaking, with their indi- 
vidual merits. I, personally, see no reasou 
for fearing that the enlarged banking organi- 
zations which the future may hold would 
necessarily supply future bank employees 
with any less opportunity for achievement 
than does our present independent unit bank- 
ing structure. 


Serving the Social Community 

Again, a major consideration of adminis- 
tration in any multiple form of banking or- 
ganization must be its public relations in 
every community it touches. Its foremost 
consideration must be actually and visibly 
to serve the economic upbuilding of that 
community. No system will be long tolerated 
whose local members work, or are suspected 
as working, to draw economic strength from 
one place to enlarge the financial power of 
another. The local unit bank has always 
been part and pareel of the communities 
where it lives—and no system ¢an last which 
does not make it a major principle of oper- 
ating technique to serve, and not exploit, the 
communities into whose business lives it en- 
ters. 

An understanding of such factors as these 
must enter into the preparedness of banking 
if the new era that lies ahead is to build 
for itself sound and substantial foundations 
in the nation’s economic and social life. 


Preparedness for New Day in Banking 


But preparedness, whether for senior or 
junior banker, cannot stop with studying the 
problems that arise in the practice of bank- 
ing under the organization of banking as we 
find it today. Individually, and as a profes- 
sion, we must face and prepare ourselves for 
a new day in banking that surely lies ahead, 
a new organization of its operations tha: 
will means new conceptions, new administra 
tive technique, new economic vistas. 
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We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
alongside of our unit banking system, which 
has done so much for the development of our 
country, there is growing up an important 
new system of various multiple banking or- 
ganizations. Group and chain banking on an 
astonishing scale, we already have with us. 
Branch banking has been only moderately 
extended since the passage of the McFadden 
Bill—but further modification of state and 
federal laws permitting its extension within 
state lines inevitably lies ahead. 

In calling attention to these developments, 
I am simply stating facts. I am not taking 
sides in the controversial aspects that this 
movement involves. As chairman of the 
Economic Policy Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association it has been my duty 
to give particular attention and study to 
these matters, but at the same time I have 
been bound by the obligations of my _ posi- 
tion as chairman to an attitude of absolute 
neutrality, whatever opinions I may enter- 
tain as an individual. Yet, I should be do- 
ing less than my part in speaking on pre- 
paredness, unless I call attention to these 
changes that are going on and for which we 
must prepare. 


Growth of Branch and Group Banking 

Let me briefly the facts 
we have developed. First, as to group bank- 
ing. Information which we have gathered 
shows that there are now about 270 well- 
defined group or chain banking systems in 
the United States, comprising about 2,000 
banks and more than fifteen billion dollars 
in aggregate resources. These are facts that 
leave no doubt in our minds that we have 
group banking in the United States on a 
scale that constitutes an economic factor— 
that is a factor that has social significance. 

Again, combining group and branch bank- 
ing figures, since many consider group bank- 
ing really a special form of branch banking, 
or else simply a transitional stage from unit 
to branch banking, data of the Federal Re- 
serve Board show the following: We now 
have in operation 24,650 banks. We have 
3,590 branches. This gives a total of 28,200 
banking places in the United States. In this 
total, 6,850 banking places are either branches 
or members of groups or both, leaving 21,859 
banking institutions that might be definitely 
termed independent unit banks. These figures 
indicate that some 25 per cent of our bank- 
ing facilities are now involved in one form 
or another of multiple organization of the 
chain, group or branch banking type. At 
the time these figures were compiled, ail 
banks in the United States had total loans 


review some of 
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and investments of $58,500,000,000, of which 
these multiple systems held $30,000,000,000, 
or more than half. 


Extending Branch Banking to ‘‘Trade 
Areas” 

These are the facts of the present situation. 
As to the future we find the country facing 
the very definite issue to decide whether our 
national banking policy shall be group and 
branch-banking or not. The House Banking 
and Currency Committee is holding hearings 
at Washington on this issue. The Comptroller 
of the Currency has officially recommended 
that national banks shall be given branch 
banking powers within what he calls the 
“trade areas” surrounding their places of 
operation in all states, regardless of state 
dealing with branch banking. 

That, in other words, would mean 
banking for the United States in 
tion and on state-wide and inter-state lines, 
as against the present situation, where we 
have state-wide branch banking permitted for 
state banks in only nine limited 
branch banking permitted in eleven states, 
the establishment of branches on any basis 
prohibited in twenty-three states, and home 
city or community branch banking author- 
ized for national banks under restricted con- 
ditions in states permitting branch banking 
for state banks. 

Governor Young, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, has also appeared before the Banking 
and Currency Committee. He expressed him- 
self as being in general agreement with the 
Comptroller in respect to the proposal for 
“trade area’ branch banking, which, he said, 
is preferable to group banking. He said 
that group banking, however, constitutes an 
economic development along trade-area lines 
and that it will continue to spread unless it 
is checked. He did not advocate an arbitrary 
check without the substitution of something 
more desirable, and said that he thought 
“trade-area”’ branch banking would serve as 
such a substitute that would check group 
banking. He expressed himself as opposed 
to nation-wide branch banking at present, as 
proposed by some, because our bankers are 
not yet prepared by experience and training 
for banking of that scope. But he did say— 
and this is significant—that if “trade-area”’ 
branch banking were permitted, he believed 
it would in time evolve into nation-wide 
branch banking after our bankers became 
trained and experienced in the larger tech- 
nique of trade-area banking. 


laws 
branch 


every sec- 


states, 


New Technical Problems and Responsibilities 
I sketch these facts briefly to make it clear 
that we face’a new era in banking and to 
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indicate the probable nature of that era. The 
economic Policy Commission fully recognizes 
these tendencies and in a recent report to 
the Executive Council of the American Bank- 
ers Association it declared: “We do not hesi- 
tate to venture the opinion that the Associa- 
tion in the not distant future will have to 
modify the position it has taken in the branch 
banking problem, although we do not believe 
that so-called trade-area banking is likely to 
gain the support of any large precentage of 
the banking fraternity.” 

And just because there is considerable un- 
certainty as to precisely what form of bank- 
ing will ultimately survive in this country, 
there is greater need than ever before for 
education and preparedness in banking, be- 
cause new technical problems and enlarged 
responsibilities will inevitably come with 
these changes whatever they may be. 

Note particularly that Governor Young 
said that the larger scope of banking opera- 
tions which he foresees will come when bank- 
become trained and experienced in a 
larger technique. It would indeed be un- 
fortunate if it came faster than that—if it 
came before bankers were prepared for it. 
Preparedness for it means not only that a 
few outstanding individuals shall be qualified 
—it means, if a new era of banking does in- 
deed lie ahead, that we must step-up our 
education, our measures of preparedness, so 
that banking as a whole shall be fortified 
for the new burdens and responsibilities that 
are implied. 


ers 


Broadening Social Concepts of Banking 

Above all we must broaden our social con- 
ception of banking. Not only for the tech- 
nical operations of the new banking must 
we fit ourselves, but, both as individuals and 
as an organized professional, we must charge 
ourselves with serious consideration of the 
social problems that are involved-in this de- 
velopment. Already we hear murmurings and 
fears and doubts as to whether the changes 
that are coming about in banking do not con- 
stitute the looming of a new financial menace, 
i monopolistic threat not only to the indi- 
vidual unit banker, but to the financial lib- 
erty of society in general. 


I am stating these things, again, merely as 


facts that must be taken into consideration 
in our studies of this situation. I am not 
expressing any sympathy with these view- 
points, but I do not think they can be ig- 
nored. 


It is indeed fortunate that our profession 
has the American Institute of Banking fune- 
tioning on the sound educational lines that 


(Continued on page 966) 
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(Epitor’s Note: 


economic conditions. 


Discerning and experienced trust officers are alert to the fact that 
trust service is emerging upon new fields of usefulness. 


The change is due primarily to 


They impose upon trustees not only the duty of conserving trust 


estates, but also of protecting the beneficiaries against diminishing or inadequate return 
from money income as distinguished from real income measured by fluctuations in pur- 


chasing value of the dollar. 


This implies diversification and a broader range of invest- 


ments than those classified as legal. It opens up an alliance of the best principles govern- 
ing trust investments and investment trusts or the commingling of trust funds. Mr. 
Stephenson gives herewith an admirable presentation of new shifts and changes in con- 
cepts of trust service as evidenced by the recent establishment of common and uniform 


trust funds.) 


RUST service is entering upon a new 

stage of development and of adaptabil- 

ity in response to changing economic 
requirements. It is a shift of emphasis from 
personal service to beneficiaries to that of 
business or investment management of the 
trust estates. It does not imply any dis- 
paragement or in any way discount the 
value of the personal side of trust service. 
This new shift is one of emphasis only and 
not a lessening of interest in personal serv- 
ice. Under penalty of forfeiting the good 
will for trust companies that we have gradu- 
ally accumulated during these past many 
years, we must not recede an inch in our ap- 
preciation of the personal elements in trust 
service. At all hazards we must not only 
hold our ground but we must also move for- 
ward. To stand still in this respect is to lose 
ground in this progressive age. 


Six Steps in Shift of Emphasis to Investment 
Management 

While any shift of emphasis on a national 
seale, such as trust companies involves, must 
be gradual and at any given moment imper- 
ceptible, it is nevertheless possible to trace 
with some degree of definiteness the principal 
steps in the shift of emphasis from personal 
service to business management and to state 
the underlying reasons for each step. 

Briefly, the steps in the changing char- 
acter of trust service, as I trace them 
may be designated as follows: (1) Realiza- 
tion of the practical difference to benefici- 
aries between money income and real in- 


come; (2) consideration of common stocks 
for trust investments; (8) enlargement of 
trustees’ investment powers; (4) effects of 
the recent fluctuations in the prices of the 
best common stocks; (5) renaissance of the 
investment trust idea; and (6) adaptation of 
the commingled fund idea to trust investment 
requirements. 

Though the first trust company in the 
United States so-called was chartered one 
hundred years ago March 9th of this year 
and though several more trust companies, 
including the Pennsylvania Company and the 
Girard of Philadelphia, will pass their cen- 
tury mark during the 1930's, the trust com- 
pany movement in America as a nationwide 
project is really only about thirty years old. 
In 1890 there were but sixty-three trust com- 
panies in the United States; a national or- 
ganization of trust companies was not com- 
pleted until 1896; three-fourths of the trust 
companies now doing business have come into 
existence since 1900. 


The First Generation of Trust Men 

The thirty years since 1900 constitute the 
first generation of trust men. The chief em- 
phasis of this generation was upon the per- 
sonal as distinguished from the business side 
of trust company service. This was natural 
because the first trust men encountered well- 
nigh universal prejudice against corporations 
as fiduciaries. A corporation was thought of 
as a dead body in which confidence could not 
be reposed, as a thing without a soul. The 
first generation of trust men in self-defense 











addressed itself to the task of convincing the 
public that, though a trust company as a 
legal entity might be a dead body and might 
not have a soul, it was, nevertheless, com- 
posed of men and women who were living 
bodies and who did have all the other at- 
tributes of human beings. 

Down to 
pany 


very recent times, in trust com- 
advertisements, in trust literature, in 
addresses by trust men, in sales arguments 
for trust company service, the emphasis has 
been upon the humane qualifications of trust 
men—their sympathy, their patience, their 
understanding of human nature. As a result 
of this emphasis we have a generation of 
trust men chosen for their personalities and 
trained and experienced in dealing with the 
personal side of trust company service; and 
in every humane qualification these men 
compare favorably with the old-fashioned 
family lawyers and family physicians. 


Awakening to Investment Problems and 


Duties 
During those early years comparatively 
little attention was paid or needed to be 


paid to the selection or review or analysis 
of trust investments. In one group of states, 
of which New York, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware are typical, the law prescribes a list of 
statutory trust investments consisting princi- 
pally of government securities, bonds, and 
mortgages. In another group, of which 
Massachusetts and North Carolina are typi- 
eal, there is no list of statutory trust invest- 
ments, and the trustee is required only to 
show good faith and reasonable intelligence 
in the selection and management of trust 
investments. 

The Massachusetts rule was well stated in 
1930 in the Harvard College vs. 
as follows: 


Amory case 
“All that can be required of a 
trustee to invest is that he shall conduct him- 
self faithfully and exercise a sound discre- 
tion. He is to observe how men of prudence, 
discretion, and intelligence manage their own 
affairs, not in regard to speculation but in 
regard to the permanent disposition of their 
funds, considering the probable income as 
well as the probable safety of the capital to 
be invested.” 

In those days also most trust instruments 
either expressly limited the trustee to statu- 
tory trust investments or, what amounted to 
the same thing, were silent on the subject of 
trust investments. Even in the states that 
did not have a list of “legals” trustees largely 
confined themselves to government securities, 
bonds, and mortgages. In 1925, for example, 
bonds and mortgages constituted over 91 
per cent of the investments in “legal” trusts 
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and 88 per cent in discretionary trusts, while 
stocks constituted 4 per cent of the invest- 
ments in the former and 6 per cent in the 
latter. The investments for “legal” and for 
discretionary trusts, it is to be seen, were 
substantially similar. 

Until after 1925, I should say, a feeling of 
complacency over trust investments predom- 
inated in trust company circles. The most 
conscientious trustees felt that they were 
doing their full duty by their beneficiaries if 
they kept their trust funds invested in safe 
and sound bonds and mortgages which, year 
in and year out, yielded a fixed, steady, de- 
pendable, unvarying income. The arousal of 
trust men out of their complacency in this 
respect was the first step in the shift of em- 
phasis in trust company service. 


Distinguishing Between Money Income and 
Real Income 

During the period of inflation that aeccom- 
panied and followed the war the beneficiaries 
of trusts that had been created during nor-— 
mal times preceding the war began to feel — 
the pinch of high prices and to realize that 
a dollar of income in 1922 was quite a dif- 
ferent thing than a dollar of income in 1912. 
At the Mid-Winter Trust Conference in New 
York in 1928 Dr. James G. Smith, Professor 
of Economics at Princeton University, put 
into words the thoughts that had been taking 
shape in the minds of trust men and trust 
beneficiaries the country over. Speaking on 
“The Trust Company and Real Income,” he 
differentiated between money income and 
real income. He called attention to the fact 
that beneficiaries of trusts are interested, not 
so much in the dollar of income received, as 
in the amount of desirable things in the way 
of necessities, comforts, and luxuries the dol- 
lar received will purchase. 

Quoting Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, 
Dr. Smith showed that the dollar had a 
purchasing power of only forty cents in 1920 
and only seventy cents in 1922 as compared 
with one hundred cents in 1913. Keeping 
clear the distinction between money income 
and real income, he made the point that the 
dividends from stocks came nearer reflecting 
the purchasing power of the dollar at any 
given time than does the interest from bonds 
and that, in terms of real income, there is 
really more fluctuation in the fixed dollar- 
and-cents returns from bonds than in the 
fluctuating returns from stocks. He recom- 
mended a change in the law that would per- 
mit trustees to select investments for their 
real income value rather than for their 
money income value only. 

Dr. Smith’s was really the first respon- 
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sible voice that I recall in national, as dis- 
tinguished from local, trust company circles 
in behalf of common stocks for trust invyest- 
ments. I am not including local areas like 
Massachusetts in which limited investment 
in common stocks had long been the practice. 
As might have been expected, this address 
by a thoughtful young economist, supported 
by incontrovertible facts and figures, pro- 
voked widespread discussion in trust com- 
pany circles which led the next year to trust 
men’s squarely facing the issue of common 
stocks for trust investments. And the facing 
of this issue constituted the second step in 
the shift of emphasis in trust company serv- 
ice, 


Common Stocks as Trust Investments 

When trust men began to investigate the 
subject they found that trustees in Massachu- 
setts had long been investing a portion of 
their trust funds in common stocks. They 
found, furthermore, that one of the oldest 
and best managed corporate fiduciaries in 
the country had 17 per cent of its trust funds 
invested in common stocks; that some of the 
insurance companies were also investing in 
common stocks. This current of thought on 
the investment of trust funds in common 
stocks, radiating throughout the country, 
found expression in two addresses delivered 
at the Mid-Winter Trust Conference in New 
York in 1929, one by C. Alison Scully and 
the other by Waddill Catchings. 

Mr. Scully, speaking as a lawyer and trust 
man and as a representative of one of the 
metropolitan institutions, presented an ex- 
ceptionally well-reasoned argument in behalf 
of the investment of trust funds in common 
stocks. He recognized fully the legal diffi- 
culties in the way. He recommended two 
legislative changes particularly applicable to 
states like New York and Pennsylvania. One 
was that trustees should be permitted to off- 
set losses that might have to be taken on cer- 
tain investments by the gains that they 
were able to show on other investments. 
Another. was that statutes against accumu- 
lation of income should be amended at least 
to the extent of permitting a trustee to set 
up a reasonable reserve to cover losses. 

Mr. 


Seully took his stand unequivocably 
in favor of a diversification of trust invest- 
ments under broad discretionary powers that 


would include some common stocks in sea- 
soned companies enjoying a wide and ready 
market. “Common trust invest- 
ments,” he said, “are no longer a theory on 
which it is pleasant to ruminate. They are 
in fact and in practice suitable investments 
for trust estates. We may confidently ex- 


stocks as 
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pect the support of the courts in an intelli- 
gent and reasonable program including some 
common stocks, under a broad general power. 
Sut we must be highly discriminating in the 
selection of stocks before we buy them and 
once bought we must watch them with a 
minute and vigorous attentiveness.” 


Larger Investment Powers 

Simultaneously with and, no doubt, partly 
because of the discussion that ranged around 
the investment of trust funds in common 
stocks, testators and creators of trusts began 
to give trustees broader investment powers. 
A typical statement of the present investment 
powers of a trustee is as follows: “Trustee 
shall receive, hold, manage, convert, sell, as- 
sign, or reinvest and otherwise deal with the 
moneys and properties constituting this trust 
estate as it, in its discretion, shall deem to 
be for the best interests of the beneficia- 
ries hereunder to the same extent that 
grantor (or testator) himself might do.” The 
trustee is still further authorized “to invest 
the trust funds in such properties as it shall 
deem advisable even though they are not 
technically recognized as legal investments 
in” (name of state). The public has been 
coming around to the idea that in creating 
trusts they should give the trustee ample 
investment powers to enable it to show the 
best results and then to hold it accountable 
for good faith and reasonable intelligence. 

During this period of broadening invest- 
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ment 
Carolina, in 


powers the Supreme Court of North 
what is known locally as the 
Flynt Tobacco Company case, positively af- 
firmed the Massachusetts rule and relieved 
trustees in that state of all doubt as to their 
investment powers where the instrument 
either gave discretion or was silent on the 
subject of investments. This broadening of 
investment powers in trust instruments and 
further clarifying of investment powers by 
the court I regard as the third step in the 
shift of emphasis in trust company service. 


Fluctuation in Common Stocks 

Sentiment in favor of investing trust funds 
in common stocks was growing noticeably. 
One after another of some of the best man- 
aged trust companies in the country, where 
they had authority under the will or trust 
agreement, were actually making careful di- 
versifications of their investments 
cluding industrial bonds, government 
mortgages, preferred stocks, and common 
stocks in seasoned and well-managed com- 
panies. Then came the break in the market 
of October, 1929, when the most seasoned 
stocks in the best managed companies—those 
engaged in the basic industries and enter 
prises of the country—dropped in price quite 
as precipitately as did the so-called specula- 
tive stocks. 


and in- 
bonds, 


Following is the fluctuation in prices dur- 
ing 1929 of ten of the so-called best common 
stocks: 


High Low High Low 
261 150 1S4 S6 
182 SO 256 160 
23 SO 110 G2 
310 193 236 140 
292 100 224 70 


The average fluctuation was between $229 
high and $118 low. This violent fluctuation 
in the prices of the best stocks made trust 
men realize that trusts, which could be ter- 
minated within a short time or upon ¢all of 
the creators, might suffer serious impairment 
of the principal if any considerable portion 
of the funds was invested in common stocks. 
It made them realize that care in se- 
lecting only the best stocks for trust invest- 
ments was not enough. This realization that 
something more than care in the selection 
was needed I regard as the fourth step in 


the shift of emphasis. 


Renaissance of Trust-Investment Idea 
The experience of trust men with common 
stocks last fall led to a renaissance of the 
investment trust idea. I say renaissance 
because it was not a new idea. The invest- 
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ment trust is not, as is commonly supposed, 
an acquisition from England and Scotland. It 
is rather a heritage from our own earliest 
trust company days. The first trust com- 
panies in this country were organized, not 
primarily to serve as executor, administra- 
tor, trustee and guardian, but rather to ren- 
der the kind of service that we know as in- 
vestment trust service—that is, to receive and 
invest funds and to issue against them decla- 
rations of trust or certificates of participa- 
tion. In course of time—by 1840, I should 
say—the trust investment idea faded out in 


this country, passed over to England and 
Scotland, and did not reappear in America 


in any popular or 
few years ago. 
after the revived investment trust 
movement got underway in this country, pro- 
gressive trust men began to ask, Why may 
we not invest trust funds in our discretion- 
ary trusts in a commingled fund similar to 
that of investment trusts and thereby ob- 
tain for our trusts the full advantages of 
wider diversification and the consequent sta- 
bilization of real income? The nebulous 
thoughts of American trust men on this sub- 
ject found concrete expression in two ad 
dresses at the Houston Session of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in 1927, 
Edgar L. Smith, author of Common 
as Long Term Investments and now presi- 
dent of the Irving Investors Management 
Company, and the other by Senator L. H. 
Roseberry of Los Angeles. 


extensive way until a 


Soon 


one by 
Stocks 


Mr. Smith, speaking as an experienced in- 
vestment trust man, urged caution and Sena- 
tor Roseberry, speaking as a trust man and 
lawyer, suggested what appeared to be in- 
superable difficulties with regard to the use 
of general investment trusts as media for 
trust investments. The overwhelming senti- 
ment in 1927, as I interpreted it, was against 
the investment of trust funds in investment 
trusts. It seemed to involve two insuperable 
difficulties—one the delegation of trust pow- 
ers and the other commingling of trust funds. 
And the objections, both practical and legal, 
to the investment of trust funds in invest- 
ment trusts not completely controlled by the 
trustee have not yet been answered to the 
satisfaction of trust men. 

This renaissance of the investment trust 
idea and consideration of commingled funds 
for trust investment requirements constitute 
the fifth step in the shift of emphasis. 


Uniform Trusts 
Though 


the suggestion of investing trust 
funds in investment trusts still finds little 


favor in. trust company circles, three enter- 
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prising trust companies—the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company of New York, the 
Irving Trust Company of New York through 
its subsidiary, the Irving Investors Manage- 
ment Company, and the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany—have worked out and offered to the 
public a new form of investment in a com- 
mingled fund that partakes in some respects 
of the nature of an investment trust and in 
others of a trust investment. It is called 
by different names—the uniform trust by 
the City Bank Farmers Trust Company, In- 
vestment Trust Fund by the Irving Trust 
Company, and Composite Fund by the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company. <All three plans partake 
of the nature of an investment trust in that 
the funds are mingled and of the nature of 
a trust investment in that a trust relation- 
ship is established between the investor and 
the trust company or, in the case of the 
Irving Trust Company, of its subsidiary. 

None of these funds, as I understand, is 
intended for use in the ordinary trusts under 
will or agreement now being administered by 
these companies. They are, rather, for the 
use of investors who are in position to cre- 
ate uniform trusts or to purchase uniform 
certificates of participation. 

The excellent showing that these funds 
made even during 1929 challenged the at- 
tention of trust men and predisposed them 
to make a more determined effort to adapt 
the commingled fund idea to trust invest- 
ment requirements. The Composite Fund of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company, for example, 
fluctuated only 7 per cent, while the aver- 
age value per unit of eight ordinary invest- 
ment trusts fluctuated between $139 and $61 
from September, 1929, to January, 1930. The 
two funds each of the Irving and the City 
Farmers were, no doubt, equally stable. The 
experience of these three companies only 
went to show the superior care with which 
trust companies select, review, and man- 
age their trust investments. 


Adaptation of the Commingled Fund Idea to 
Trust Investment Requirements 


The next and, to date, the last step in the 
shift of emphasis in trust company service 
is the adaptation of the commingled fund 
idea to trust investment requirements. I 
purposely call it the commingled fund idea 
instead of the investment trust idea because 
I would not have anybody understand me to 
suggest the investment of trust funds in an 
investment trust that was not under the 
complete management and control of the 
trustee. There is no use blinking the facts 
that it involves the solution of stupendous 
problems—legal, technical, practical. 
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Only one company—the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company—has announced a plan 
for using a commingled fund for its ordinary, 
miscellaneous testamentary and living trusts 
created under instruments differing from one 
another in all manner of respects as to ad- 
ministration, distribution, and termination. 
The aim of that plan, which was announced 
only recently, is to give its ordinary trusts 
the same quality of investment management 
service it offers the public through its uni- 
form trust and its smaller trusts the same 
advantages by way of diversification as its 
larger ones have, and that fund, needless to 
say, is under the complete management and 
control of the trustee, and for the exclusive 
use of its ordinary, as distinguished from, 
its uniform trusts. 

It would be premature either to recom 
mend or to describe any particular plan. 
Kach company that undertakes to work ou: 
a plan must do so in the light of its own 
situation. Sut let me suggest of the 
problems that must be met. 


some 


Legal and Practical Problems 

While the legal problems are the first ones 
that suggest themselves, they may be the 
easiest ones to solve if any plan proves de- 
sirable in other respects. They relate, as I 
have already indicated, to the commingling 
of trust funds and to the delegation of trust 
duties. 

The commingling of trust funds may be 
permitted or directed by proper authority 
contained in the trust instrument, and the 
courts have already recognized the advan- 
tages of commingling funds so as to allow 
more advantageous investment. New York, 


for instance, in re Union Trust Company 
(219 New York 514), held that “the com- 
bination of trust funds for investment is 


generally recognized as proper for a trustee, 
the advantages that are frequently to be 
secured by combining trust funds to make a 
large and more satisfactory investment than 
can be made of the funds of one trust with- 
out combination being of sufficient impor- 
tance and value to the several trust funds 
to overcome any disadvantage that may arise 
from the fact that the several owners of the 
investments may thereafter differ in the mat- 
ter of handling the same.” 

The problem of delegating duties does not 
apply where the management of the com- 
mingled fund is absolutely and exclusively 
in the trustee. The fundamental difference 
between investment of trust funds in an out- 
side investment trust and in a commingled 
fund wholly under the control of the trustee 
is that in the former there is, and in the 


latter there is not, a delegation of duties. 
A serious problem relates to taxation—the 
necessity of reporting for income tax pur- 
poses accrued income and capital gains. This 
may necessitate the incorporation of the 
commingled fund and the issuance of stocks 
and/or bonds in place of certificates of par- 
ticipation. This is a question for the law- 
vers and tax men of the trust company, upon 
which I need not comment at this time. 


Conservator of or Creator of Estates 

When we come to practical problems, two 
fundamental ones must be faced. The first 
goes to the very genesis of the trust com- 
pany idea. Trust men have always regarded 
the primary function of a trust company to 
be conservation rather than creation of es- 
tates. The Creation and Conservation of Es- 
tates, the great book by Ed. Woods and A. C. 
Robinson, was built around the idea that the 
primary function of a life insurance com- 
pany is to create estates and that of a trust 
company, to conserve estates. Is this idea 
out of date? Are trustees to go into the es- 
tate-creating business? 

This puts squarely up to the trust com- 
pany the question whether it shall hold it- 
self out as the creator of estates, whether it 
shall claim to have special advantages in 
creating estates. In my judgment the trust 
company should remain primarily the con- 
servator of estates; that it should not hold 
out to its customers any prospect of phenom- 
enal returns on trust funds; that it should, 
however, pay more attention to real as dis- 
tinguished from money income which means 
that its first aim should be to provide for 
the beneficiaries the income that will buy the 
amount of necessities, comforts, and luxu- 
ries that the creator of the trust designed for 
them, 

It would be highly inadvisable, in my opin- 
ion, for a trust company to use as sales argu- 
ment high income on trusts or unusual in- 
creases in capital values. It would put trust 
departments into direct competition with 
commercial investment trusts and investment 
houses and would create in the public mind 
the impression that they were more con- 
cerned about the returns and gains to their 
trusts than about the service to their bene- 
ficiaries. 

It has, however, been the conservation, 
not the creation of estates, that has, in fact, 
led conservative trust men to consider the 
commingling of trust funds. To make the 
returns from an original trust fund cre- 
ated in 1918 purchase as many necessities 
and comforts for beneficiaries in 1930 as in 
1920 is an act of conservation, not of crea- 
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tion. If the value of the dollar drops from 


100 cents to 50 cents, building up the prin- 
cipal from $100,000 to $200,000 or the money 
income from $5,000 to $10,000 is not creating 
but only conserving, for the real income to 
the beneficiaries has not changed. The only 
hope, it seems, of building up the principal 
or money income lies in including common 
stocks in the investments. The only hope in 
the case of average-size trusts of having a 
stable income from common stocks is through 
a diversification that is made possible only 
by means of a commingled fund. 


Problems of Management 

The next practical problem is one of man- 
agement. This is the point at which the 
most serious weakness in the adaptation of 
the commingled fund idea to trust invest- 
ment requirement is apt to show itself. When 
plans for the use of a commingled fund for 
miscellaneous trusts are worked out and put 
into operation by the large trust companies, 
small ones the country over will undertake 
to copy them. They will undertake to apply 
to a fund of $100,000 the same plan that is 
applicable to a fund of many million dollars. 
They may, furthermore, hold out to their 
customers the prospect of being able to give 
to a fund of $100,000 the same quality of 
investment management that is adaptable to 
a fund of $10,000,000. 


The trust investment management prob- 
lems of a small or medium-sized trust com- 
pany are different from those of a large trust 
company. They must be worked out in a 
different way. This means that after a plan 
has been perfected for the large trust com- 
panies, there still remains the problem of 
adapting it to the requirements of small and 
medium-sized trust companies. 

Whatever plan may be adopted, three rules 
must be observed: First, no trust fund should 
be invested in commingled fund except upon 
the express authority of the trust instrument. 
I doubt if at this stage at any rate a trustee 
would be justified in investing in a com- 
mingled fund without express authority so 
to do, no matter how extensive its general 
investments powers may be. Second, the 
fund should be for the exclusive use of the 
trusts of that particular trust company. To 
invest funds along with other funds that are 
not under the complete control of the trust 
company involves a delegation of duties that 
would be entirely unjustified. Third, the 
management of the fund, per se, should be 
without profit to the trust company. The old 
principle that a trustee should not be per- 
mitted to make a secret profit on trust trans- 
(Continued on page 971) 
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When 59 of the 100 largest U.S. banks and trust companies 
have bought advertising from one agency..... and some of 
them have bought more than 10 campaigns since their first order 
eee and that agency has a 19-year record of steadily-growing 
service to leading financial institutions ..... and its 10 
executives combine 108 years’ experience in financial advertising and trust 
department development..... and its advertising consistently produces an 
unusual amount of inquiries and actual business... . . it’s a good sign that 
its advertising will increase the prestige and profits of your trust depart- 
ment. A letter addressed to The Purse emaide saadieatiats Tennessee, 
will bring you proof. ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 


THE PURSE COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CHATTANOOGA - BOSTON : BUFFALO 
Headquarters for trust department advertising 











WHAT A NATIONWIDE SURVEY AND COMPARISON OF 
FEES FOR PERSONAL TRUST SERVICE REVEALS 


SHOWS GREAT NEED FOR STANDARDIZATION OF STATUTORY FEES, 
COURT ALLOWANCES AND VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS 


J. W. GARTHWAITE 
Vice-president ard Trust Officer, The Oakland Bank, Oakland, Cal. 


(IpIToR’s NOTE: 


If there is one phase of trust service which demands more imme- 


diate and intelligent concerted action it is that of securing a more scientific solution of 


the question of fees for personal trust services. 


The following paper by Mr. Garthwaite, 


which assembles all available schedules adopted in various states or cities and also takes 
cognizance of statutory fees in different jurisdictions, discloses a situation which is far 


from satisfactory, either to corporate fiduciaries or the public. 


There is not only a pal- 


pable absence of uniformity but also no generally accepted principle or theory upon which 


charges are based. 


What is needed is attack on obsolete legislative schedules as well as 


effort to square charges and types of services on accepted national lines.) 


N surveying the situation throughout the 

country as to compensation for 

various Glasses of personal trust services, 

there are two distinct 
be considered. First, 
allowed to executors and administrators, a 
subject which has had the attention of the 
various law making bodies of the country for 
many years, 

An investigation made by the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in 1925 intended to determine, among 
other things, the length of time laws on this 
subject had been in effect in the 
brought out many such 
“over a hundred years,” “more than seventy- 
five years,” “since 1830° and so on. Never- 
theless, it is found that not only has no 
generally accepted schedule been arrived at 
in these years, but there is not even a gen- 
erally accepted theory upon which the 
charges are based. Thus, in six states the 
statutes are silent, in seven the courts are 
required to fix reasonable compensation, 
while in the remaining thirty-six (including 
the District of Columbia) there are statutes 
covering the subject more or less adequately 
and completely. 


fees or 


sets of charges to 
are the commissions 


various 


states, answers as, 


Absolute Lack of Uniform Legislation or 
Basis for Charges 


It may appear from these figures that a 
considerable majority of our legislatures 
have set up workable and satisfactory sched- 
ules; but this is far from the truth. As has 
been shown, thirty-six jurisdictions have 
taken legislative action looking beyond the 
mere assertion that the court shall allow 
proper compensation, but of these some allow 


fees only on the amount of money received 
and paid out, others use as a basis a per- 
centage of the value of personal property in 
the estate, certain others accept the theory 
that the executor or administrator is entitled 
to compensation on the entire value of es- 
tate accounted for, while in one instance the 
legislature, having read its Bible and _ be- 
lieving the laborer to be worthy of his hire, 
allows the executor four dollars a day while 
engaged on estate business. Fortunately the 
final decision as to the actual amount to be 
paid was left to the court and it is under- 
stood that by custom a fee is allowed based 
on a percentage of the gross estate. 

Having decided which of the various the- 
ories to adopt, it would seem that uniform 
legislation might be enacted by the states 
following the same theory, but in fact it is 
found that fees on the amount of money re- 
ceived and paid out vary from 2% per cent 
to 5 per cent; while in those where 
charges are made on a percentage of the 
estate or the personal property the 
variation is so great that the fee for pro- 
bating a $10,000 estate, if the statutes are 
strictly followed, may range from $100 to 
$700; that for a $50,000 estate from $350 te 
$3,500; that for a $100,000 estate from $600 
to $7,000; that for a $500,000 estate from 
$2,600 to $35,000 and that for a million dol- 
lar estate from $5,100 to $70,000. In making 
this comparison it has been arbitrarily as- 
sumed that one-half of the estate will be in 
personal property so that the two types of 
schedule may be fitted together. 


cases 


gross 


It might appear that the compensation al- 
iowed to guardians and testamentary trus- 
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tees should have been considered with the 
schedules applying to executors and adminis- 
trators; the fact is, however, that these fees 
have been so generally left to the discretion 
of the court or ignored entirely by the legis- 
lators that they are more properly to be con- 
sidered in connection with the private trust 
schedules which are now to be discussed. 


Rates Set Up by Agreement More Nearly 
Uniform 


The second of the two sets of charges re- 
ferred to earlier is that set up by the trust 
companies by agreement among themselves; 
or by agreement with their clients or with 
the courts in those cases where statutes are 
silent or allow reasonable fees. 

In the belief that the most fruitful source of 
information regarding these schedules would 
be the various corporate fiduciary associa- 
tions a check of such organizations was made. 
Here again numbers do not tell the whole 
story. It was found that there were, early 
in the present year, fifty-seven such associa- 
tions in the United States. But many states 
have not limited themselves to one associa- 
tion and some have as many as four. There- 
fore, the rather imposing total leaves seven- 
teen states without proper facilities for dis- 
cussing the many problems which constantly 
arise in the trust business. 

A letter and questionnaire was sent to one 
officer of each of the associations outside of 
California listed in the American Bankers 
Association Directory of Corporate Fiduciary 
Associations, and also to at least one trust 
man in each state where there was no such 
organization. These letters brought to hand 
twenty-three formal schedules of charges and 
a great deal of information as to fees in 
those states where no schedules had been 
prepared. As might be expected, these rates 
are much more nearly uniform than those 
set up by law, but even here there are some 
interesting variations. 


Variations in Classifying Services 

The schedules submitted bear dates extend- 
ing fairly evenly over the past ten years, the 
earliest being that of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, which was approved in 1920. In form 
they run from four-page leaflets giving mere- 
ly an outline of suggested fees to pamphlets 
prepared in elaborate detail and setting forth 
fully the rates to be charged for almost every 
conceivable trust service. 

To arrive at a satisfactory comparison of 
the fees charged it is necessary first to com- 
pare the services themselves as they are un- 
derstood and handled in different parts of 
the country. For example, it will be found 
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that in one section a safekeeping account is 
taken to be an account in which the trust 
company holds the securities of the deposi- 
tor, collects income, cuts coupons, receives 
dividends, and credits all income or princi- 
pal collected to the account of the depositor. 
or mails checks, as directed, keeping records 
and making frequent statements to the de- 
positor, supplying such information as may 
be necessary for the preparation of income 
tax returns and in some instances may even 


include periodic review of securities. In 
another, an account with a similar name 
means merely the cutting of coupons and 


turning them over to the. banking department 
for credit, leaving to the banking department 
the keeping of records and notifying the de- 
positor. Certainly the fees charged for these 
two services cannot be compared. 

There is, however, one form. of service 
which seems to be fairly uniform in all sec- 
tions of the country. Nearly every schedule 
of charges contains a set of fees for holding 
cash and securities, together with the real 
and personal estate of a living person, under 
a voluntary trust to manage, convert, invest 
and reinvest the principal, and to collect 
and distribute the income. Since the sery- 
ices to be rendered in such an account ap- 
pear to be uniform and since the fees set 
up under this heading are usually substan- 
tially the same as those used for testamen- 
tary trusts and guardianships, it has been 
taken for the basis of the following 
parison. 


com- 


Comparison of Fees for Administering 
Voluntary Trusts 


This schedule must be taken up under five 
distinct subdivisions, each of which will be 
considered separately. First, the acceptance 
fee, which, regardless of the name by which 
it is called or the manner in which it is 
assessed, is intended to compensate the trust 
company for the time used in preliminary 
discussion, the labor of listing the assets and 
setting up the account on the books, the cost 
of security analysis and examination of real 
estate, checking of insurance policies and ali 
of the other work necessary to be done imme- 
diately upon the opening of a trust in which 
the trustee accepts the responsibility of man- 
agement. 

The principle of the acceptance fee is quite 
generally accepted among trust men but as 
there seems to be an aversion on the part 
of the public to what seems to be paying 
the bank for accepting business, other meth- 
ods of arriving at the same result have been 
tried in some instances, but in most 
the charge has been eliminated. In 


cases 
those 


















few cases where this item appears in the 
schedules, it varies from one-fortieth of one 
per cent to two and one-half per cent and 


is called variously an acceptance fee, a set- 
ting up fee, an opening fee, or a fee on corpus 
to be taken one-half upon opening and one- 
half upon closing, and it seems that this lat- 
ter method produces much the higher fee. 
Second, and most important, is the annual 
charge. Thirty-four schedules and_ letters 
were examined as to this subdivision disclos- 
ing a marked difference of opinion as to the 
basis upon which the charge shall be fixed, 
nineteen using a percentage of gross income 
collected and fifteen basing their charge on 
the fair value of the corpus. 
the income sixteen 
are agreed on 5 per cent as the rate to be 
charged, per cent, and the other 
two use sliding scales varying from 2 per 
cent to 5 per cent depending on the amount 
of income handled. It may be added that 5 
per cent, the most usual rate, is the same 
as that fixed in the by-laws of a trust com- 
pany in New York as early as 1871. Among 
those using the corpus as the basis, there is 
considerably uniformity, although in 
eight cases we find one-half of one per cent, 
the same rate as that fixed in 1833 by a 
Massachusetts company. All of the eight, 
however, do not use one-half of one per cent 
as the only rate, as in several cases sliding 
scales are used depending on the size of the 
trust and the nature of the property, higher 
rates being charged as a rule on real than 
on personal property. As a whole, the rates 
on corpus range from three-tenths of one 
per cent to three-fourths of one per cent. 


Of those using basis, 


one sets 6 


less 


Special Fees for Various Services 

In order to bring these schedules into line 
for comparison, it is again necessary to make 
certain arbitrary assumptions. First, for 
those cases where the rate charged on per- 
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EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


The only financial institution in the State of 
Delaware operating a TITLE DEPARTMENT 





sonal property is different from that on real 
property, it will be assumed, as before, that 
the trust will be one-half real and one-half 
personal; and, second, it will be assumed 
that the average gross return will be 5 per 
cent. If this starting point be accepted, it 
is found that the annual fee for handling a 
$10,000 trust will vary from $25 to $75; for 
a $50,000 trust it will vary from $112.50 to 
$375: for a $100,000 trust it will vary from 
$175 to $750; for a $500,000 trust it will vary 
from $645 to $3,750; while for a $1,000,000 


trust the variation will be from $1,020 to 
$7.500. 
Next to be considered are those special 


fees which appear in some of the schedules 
to be charged for various services which the 
trustee may be called upon to perform from 
time to time in the management of the trust 
In some cases, for example, there is a charge 
for the reinvestment of principal running 
from one-half of one per cent to one per cent; 
in some instances; one-tenth of one per cent 
is charged for the exchange of securities; in 
others, a special charge is noted for the exe- 


eution of deeds, leases and other similar 
documents; occasionally, there is a charge 


ranging up to 5 per cent of the moneys ex- 
pended for supervising repairs on buildings; 
while in other cases, one-half of one per cent 
of gross income reported is asked for the 
preparation of income tax returns. This 
group is of little importance, but it has a 
place in so many of the schedules that at- 
tention is called to it as an indication of the 
efforts which are being made to fix a charge 
for each service rendered and to- meet chang- 
ing conditions. 


The Revocation Fee Recognized in only a 


Few Schedules 
The fourth subdivision, recognized in only 
a few schedules, is the revocation fee. This 
charge is intended to compensate the trustee 
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in cases where the trust is terminated be- 
fore it has run its normal course and appears 
to be entirely justifiable particularly where 
there is no acceptance fee and the cost of 
setting up the trust is expected to be ab- 
sorbed over a term of years in the annual 
fee. As has been said, this charge appears 
in only a few schedules, but there are one 
or two interesting examples in which a 
charge of one per cent is made for revoca- 
tion within one year with a reduction of one- 
tenth of one per cent each year until, after 
ten years, the charge is eliminated or ab- 
sorbed in the regular closing fee, which is 
the last of the five subdivisions mentioned. 
It appears in nearly all of the schedules ex- 
amined, although in a great variety of rates 
running from one-twentieth of one per cent 
to one per cent for closing during the life- 
time of the trustor, and from one per cent 
to two and one-half per cent where heirship 
is to be determined or inheritance tax work 
done. 

Having examined the many schedules sub- 
mitted and having considered the rates set 
up, the next point to be ascertained was 
whether or not the schedules as agreed upon 
in the various states were adhered to. The 


question on this point brought so many af- 
firmative answers that it seems safe to say 


that the trust men have finally arrived at 
that happy state where fee cutting for the 
sake of obtaining new trust business is not 
looked upon with fabor, although it seems 
generally accepted that concessions are made 
in return for favorable other 
departments. 


business in 


Fees Allowed Co-Trustees and 
Co-Executors 

Another interesting point brought out in 
the various schedules examined is the ques- 
tion of fees to be allowed co-trustees and ¢o- 
executors. In general, there is an effort to 
provide that where there is a co-trustee or 
co-executor the bank shall have possession 
of all personal property, shall keep all books 
and records, and shall collect all of the fee. 
Experience has shown that as a rule where 
a bank acts with an individual, all of the 
work is done by the bank, which should ac- 
cordingly receive the bulk of the fee. Such 
are not numerous enough to eall for 
extended discussion and it is possible in 
most instances to reach an agreement with- 
out difficulty. 

No review of the various fees charged in 
the United States can be complete without 
some investigation of the manner in which 
the rates were arrived at. After careful ex- 
amination of the schedules at hand, a letter 


cases 
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was sent out to each of the bankers from 
whom they had been received, asking for in- 
formation as to whether or not a study of 
the cost of various forms of trust service had 
been made and whether or not the fees as 
set up in the schedules were based on such 
cost. Of the sixteen replies received, twelve 
stated frankly either that no such study had 
been made or that the fees as set up were 
not based thereon. In four cases, however, 
cost appears to have been used very defi- 
nitely. 


Analysis of Results of Fee Investigation 

The subject under discussion having been 
thus reviewed, an analysis of the results of 
the investigations made may be set forth 
rather simply in a few paragraphs. 

1. In those where fees are the 
subject of statute, a condition bordering on 
chaos exists; there is no uniformly ac- 
cepted theory upon which charges should 
be based; even in cases where the same 
basis is used, the rates vary beyond rea- 
son; and in many cases the statutes 
not capable of simple interpretation. 

2. Many states have no associations of 

trust men for the discussion 
other problems. 

3. Among the trust companies there is 
no complete uniformity of practice as to 
the duties involved in various types of 
service. 

4. In those where a considerable 
degree of uniformity of practice does exist, 
charges vary Widely and the rates having 
most general acceptance are the same as 
have been used without change for a great 
many years regardless of changing condi- 
tions. 


cases 


are 


of fees and 


cases 


5. While there are many carefully pre- 
pared fee schedules in the country, in very 
few instances are these based upon a study 
of the cost of doing business. 

6. In most where schedules 
have been set up it seems an accepted rule 
that reductions will be made to clients of 
other departments. 


instances 


First Steps Toward Standardization 

The first step looking toward standardi- 
zation of fees would seem to be standardiza- 
tion of service. A definite understanding must 
be reached as to what is meant by a safe- 
keeping account, a private trust account, an 
agency account, or any of the other yarious 
accounts which we are handling. Efforts 
along this line are probably a part of the 
present investigations being made as to the 
cost of service which should be carried 
through to their conclusion, and the commit- 















tee now working on the subject for the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association under the very able leadership 
of Henry A. Theis will undoubtedly arrive at 
a conclusion which will be extremely valu- 
able. 

The next point of attack should be the 
present widely divergent statutory fees. To 
this end, it would seem wise for an analysis 
to be made in each state to determine the 
length of time the present schedules have 
been in existence, the changes which have 
been made since they were first adopted, and 
the changes in the work involved in the 
handling of estates in those particular juris- 
dictions. 


History of Fee Situation in California 

As a specimen, a report based on condi- 
tions in the state of California is worthy of 
consideration. In 1861 the Statutes based on 
the “Probate Act” of 1851 provided for com- 
pensation of 7 per cent on the first $1,000 
of the estate accounted for; 5 per cent on 
the next $9,000, and 4 per cent on all above 
$10,000, with a further provision for extra- 
ordinary allowances at the discretion of the 
judge. 

In 1881 the rates were changed so that a 
considerable reduction was brought about in 
the higher amounts, and a provision added 
that where an estate was distributed in kind 
and involved no labor beyond custody and 
distribution, fees on all of the estate above 
$50,000 should be computed at one-half of the 
statutory rate. 

In 1909 the rates were again considerably 
reduced and so remained until 1925, when a 
slight increase was made on large estates and 
the provision noted in the 1881 statute for 
one-half in case of distribution in kind was 
eliminated. 

In order that the effect of the various laws 
which have been in force in California may 
be quite clear, a tabulation has been made 
of the fees on estates of various sizes un- 
der the laws as changed from time to time: 


Value of Executor’s Fee under Laws of: 





Estate 1861 1881 1909 1925 
$10,000 $520 $520 $430 $430 
50,000 2,120 1,520 1,330 1,33 
100,000 4,120 2,520 1,580 1,83 
500,000 20,120 6,520 3,580 5,830 
1,000,000 40,120 11,120 6,080 10,8380 


Thus it is seen that the compensation of 
executors in this state has never since been 
as high as it was under the laws of 1861 
and 1881, although much has happened to 
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increase the executor’s duties during the 
years which have followed. In addition to 
the burdens that have been heaped upon ex- 
ecutors all over the country by federal es- 
tate and income tax laws and by the taxation 
of intangibles in many jurisdictions, all of 
which are so familiar as to require no dis- 
cussion here, and in addition to worldwide 
rising costs, the state of California is blessed 
with one or two burdens of its own. The 
Inheritance Tax which was adopted in very 
simple form in 1853 has been very much com- 
plicated since the passage, in 1893, of the 
first of a series of laws leading up to our 
present act which was completely revised 
and broadened in its scope in 1905, four 
years before the second reduction in statu: 
tory fees. Changes have recently been made 
which materially reduce the taxes, but the 
labor involved in making reports and having 
the tax fixed remains. Also, during the past 
few years, there have been many changes 
in the personal property tax laws which. 
with the various revision of the community 
property law, have further complicated the 
administration of estates. 


Educating the Law Makers and the Public 
With such statistics in hand, it should 
then be possible to approach our law makers 
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with definite suggestions as to new, scientific 
and easily interpreted laws, taking into ac. 
count raising costs and new duties and per- 
mitting fiduciaries to charge suitable fees. 
The question of whether these laws should 
fix certain schedules of charges or should 
require the courts to determine what is 
proper in each case is stil] open to argu- 
ment and adherents to either side are ready 
with their reasons, some contending that all 
legislative price fixing is wrong, and others 
looking forward to a time when fees for 
testamentary trustees and guardians will pe 
fixed as well as those of executors and ad- 
ministrators. Whichever course is followed. 
the legislative bodies should be reminded 
that the corporate fiduciaries are holding 
themselves ready to assume and are assum- 
ing a public duty and that it is to the pub- 
lic interest that they be not only permitted 
to charge but they may be required to charge 
reasonable compensation. 

While endeavoring to bring about the edu- 
cation of the law makers to the end that 
reasonable, uniform Statutory fees may be 
adopted, there is a tremendous amount of 
educational work to be done with the public 
to counteract a very general and unfortunate 
impression that an appointment in a fidu- 
ciary capacity is a sort of honorary appoint- 
ment with no duties or responsibilities at- 
tached to it. This feeling on the part of 
the public is probably an outgrowth of 
much which has been written, particularly 
in some of the novels of the last century 
Wherein the individual trustee or guardian 
is held up as the benefactor of the widow 
and orphan. This idea is being fostered and 
kept alive by the news value of the unusual. 

When the young widow succeeds in bring- 
ing the estate of her husband Safely through 
probate, or when a daughter is equally sue- 
cessful with the estate of her father and in 
addition, perhaps, handles the guardianship 
of her minor brothers and sisters, the com- 
mendation of the court and the laudatory 
comments of the press are fully deserved, but 
some method must be found to keep the 
corporate fiduciary before the public to the 
end that its value may be fully realized even 


though the smooth running of its well oiled 
routine cannot of itself attract attention. 


Further, the people with whom we come 
directly in contact, the man or woman con- 
templating setting up a trust or making a 
will and the beneficiaries of our trusts should 
be made welcome in our trust departments 
and allowed to see for themselves the care 
with which our work is done and they should 
have explained to them the necessity for 
such careful work, and complete records, and 
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the impossibility of doing the kind of work 
to which a trust is entitled without proper 
compensation. And let us not fail to look 
to ourselves for if we are to receive ade- 
quate fees from the State, then Surely the 
State may demand adequate service from us, 
and the institution which fails in this obli- 
gation injures not only itself but every other 
trust company as well: for if our 


successes 
attract no attention. the slightest hint of 
dissatisfaction is magnified a hundredfold : 


a fact which we Should consider a tribute, 
for it is the departure from the usual which 
makes it news. 


The Evil of Price Cutting 

Finally, in our educational efforts, let us 
not overlook the officers and executives of 
our banking departments: here the lesson to 
be taught is that there may be competition 
without price cutting. The railroads. to cite 
but one instance, have long competed freely 
under fixed rates relying upon considerations 
of superior service to induce shippers to use 
the facilities of one road rather than an- 
other, and our corporate fiduciaries should 
look forward to a Somewhat similar condi- 
tion. 

This course of education should include 
some instruction as to the undesirability of 
demanding reduced charges or free service 
in trust matters in the hope of inducing or 
holding business in other departments. If 
the officers of other departinents were thor- 
oughly familiar With the risks involved and 
the complicated nature of trust functions 
they would probably be the first to insist 
that no such work be undertaken unless the 
company were properly compensated.  Inei- 
dentally, can a ease be cited where the loan 
department has been asked to waive its in- 
terest because the borrower has left his will 
with the trust department ? 

The purpose of this study is to throw 
some light upon a vexatious subject and to 
Suggest some methods by which improvement 
may be brought about. Whether it has sue- 
ceeded or not, no praise can be too great for 
the wholehearted, unselfish and enthusiastie 
assistance which has been offered by trust 
officers all over the country in supplying 
schedules and information. 


o, i? o, 
“ “ . 


Leroy W. Baldwin, 
pire Trust Company 


president of the Em- 
of New York has been 
elected a director of the Amerada Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Baldwin has also been appointed 
aS a voting trustee for the Class A and Class 
B stock of the Middle States Petroleum Cor- 
poration, succeeding James Ff, Sague, de 
ceased, 
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IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Provident Trust Company offers 
its experienced and painstaking 
service as ancillary executor, 
administrator or trustee, in the 
handling of estate or trust busi- 
ness anywhere in Pennsylvania. 


Correspondence is invited. 
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Trustee Transfer Agent 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL OF NEW YORK HOLDS THAT MUL- 
TIPLE TAXATION OF CORPORATE STOCKS IS NOT 
AFFECTED BY MINNESOTA DECISION 


EXEMPTION OF STOCKS IN NON-RESIDENT DECEDENT ESTATE TO COME 
BEFORE SUPREME COURT 


UCH discussion has been provoked 

by the decision of the Supreme 

Court of the United States in the 
case of the Farmers Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York vs. Minnesota which 
dealt specifically with coupon and registered 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness in ap- 
plying the doctrine of mobilia sequuntur 
personam and holding that as intangibles of 
the estate of a decedent they are liable for 
inheritance taxes only in the state of the 
residence of decedent. The language of the 
court appears to justify the conclusion that 
corporate stocks may also be classed as in- 
tangibles in the exempt category. To settle 
all doubts on that point the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company is preparing to institute 
a test case which will specifically call for 


interpretation of the taxability of corporate 
stocks in jurisdictions outside of the domi- 
cillary state of decedent, 


The Attorney General of New York, under 
date of May 14, 1930, has rendered an opin- 
ion in a response to a request from the State 
Tax Commission as to the effect of the de- 
cision in the Minnesota case upon the con- 
stitutionality of the provisions of the New 
York tax law which taxes shares of stock or 
certificates of interest of corporations upon 
transfers by non-resident decedents. The 
Attorney General upholds the constitution- 
ality of the New York law and while admit- 
ting that the Minnesota decision involves 
varying interpretations and interesting pos- 
sibilities, maintains that the tax exemption 
does not extend to corporate stocks. 

The New York State Tax Commission in 
announcing the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral states that the commission will abide by 
the opinion although regretting that he found 
it necessary to so construe the law. The 
Tax Commission further states: “The Tax 
Commission believes that every practical and 
theoretical consideration dictates that intan- 
gibles should be subject to death taxation 


at the domicile of the decedent and not else- 
where.”’ 


Full Text of Attorney General’s 
Opinion 

Following is the opinion of the Attorney 
General of New York addressed to Seth T. 
Cole, deputy commissioner of the State Tax 
Commission : 

“On behalf of the Tax Commission you 
request my official opinion upon the following 
question : 

“Section 248 of the tax law purports to 
impose a tax upon certain transfers by non- 
residents or non-resident decedents of : 

(a) ‘Shares of stock or certificates of inter- 
est of corporations organized under the laws 
of this state, or of national banking associa- 
tions located in this state, or of joint stock 
companies or associations organized under 
the laws of this state and including all divi- 
dends and rights to subscribe to the stock of 
such corporations, joint stock companies or 
associations or banks’ ; 

(b) ‘Interests in any partnership business 
conducted, wholly or partly, within the state 
of New York to the extent of the interest of 
the decedent in the partnership property 
within this state and the good will of such 
business within this state’; and 

(c) ‘Capital invested in business within 
this state, including good will.’ 

Has the state of New York the power under 
the constitution of the United States to im- 
pose the tar as to any or all of the items 
above specified? 


Broader Consequences Deduced 

The question is of course presented in con- 
sequence of Farmers Loan & Trust Co. vs. 
Minnesota, 280 U. S. 204. In that much dis- 
cussed decision rendered on January 6, 1930, 
the Supreme Court held invalid an inheri- 
tance tax imposed by Minnesota upon the 
devolution from a nonresident decedent ow- 
ner of bonds of the state and its munici- 
palities. The Court expressly overruled the 
doctrine of Blackstone vs. Miller, 188 U. S. 
189, to the effect that jurisdiction over the 
debtor gives jurisdiction to tax the devolu- 
tion of the indebtedness. 
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Incorporated 1860 


Home Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY 


ETHELBERT IDE Low, Chairman of Board 


a NEW YORK 


James A. Futton, President 


The Home Life Insurance Company is pledged to a policy of genuine 
and active cooperation with corporate fiduciaries in that field of common 
service to its policy holders in which their interests are most advantage- 
ously served and protected through the creation of Insurance Trusts. 





Broader consequences have been deduced 
from the reasoning of the Court, which may 
be applicable to the three classes of property 
mentioned in your opinion. The following 
quotations from the opinion by Mr. Justice 
McReynolds illustrate this line of reasoning: 

“While debts have no actual territorial 
situs we have ruled that a State may prop- 
erly apply the rule mobilia 
sonam and treat them as 
creditor's domicile for taxation purposes. 
(Blodgett vs. Silberman, 277 U. S. 1 Tan- 
gibles with permanent situs thercin, and their 
testamentary transfer, may be tared only by 
the State where they are found. (Fricks vs. 
Pennsylvania, 268 U. 8. 473.) And, we think, 
the general reasons declared sufficient to in- 
hibit taxation of them by tivo Sates apply un- 
der present circumstances with no less force to 
intangibles with taxrable situs imposed by 
due application of the legal fiction. Primitive 
conditions have passed ; business is now trans- 
acted on a national seatle. 


sequuntur per- 
localized at the 


A very large part 
of the country’s wealth is invested in nego- 
tiable securities whose protection against dis- 
crimination, unjust and oppressive taration, 
is matter of the greatest moment. * * * 
Taration is an intensely practical matter 
and laws in respect of it should be construed 
and applied with a view of avoiding, so far 
as possible, unjust and oppressive conse- 
quences. We have determined that in gen- 
eral intangibles may be propery tared at 
the domicile of their owner and we can find 
no sufficient reason for saying that they 
are not entitled to enjoy an immunity against 
taxation at more than one place similar to 
that accorded to tangibles.* * * The bonds 
and certificates of the decedent had acquired 
permanent situs for taxation in New York; 
their testamentary transfer was properly 
tarable there but not in Minnesota.” 
Many persons have pointed out, since that 


opinion, that its argument seems equally 
applicable to stocks and certain other forms 
of intangible property. It is urged that 
inheritance taxes imposed upon these in a 
state other than the residence of the decedent 
owner (unless they are localized as “integral 
parts of some local business’ ; 
page 2138) is equally 

equally invalid with a 

bonds. It is improbable 
Justice used language which might convey 
more than he meant, and the language he 
used is open to the inference suggested. 

Mr. Justice Stone concurred in the result, 
but saying in part: 

“Hitherto the fact that taration is 
‘double’ has not been deemed to affect its 
constitutionaliy and there are, I think, too 
many situations in which a single economic 
interest may have such legal relationships 
with different taring jurisdictions as to jus- 
tify its taration in both, to admit of our lay- 
ing down any constitutional principle broadly 
prohibiting taration merely 
double, at least until that 
is more precisely defined, 


see the opinion, 
objectionable and 
similar tax upon 
that the learned 


because it is 
characterization 
It seems to me to 
be unnecessary and undesirable to lay down 
any doctrine ertent and 
so dubious.” 

Mr. Justice Holmes wrote a_ dissenting 
opinion, concurred in by Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis. The general purport of it may be in- 
dicated by the following quotations: 

“Unless Iam wrong the debt, wherever en- 
forced, is enforced only because it is 
ognized as such by the law that created it 
and keeps it still a debt.* * * * The right to tar 
exists in this case because the party needs 
the help of Minnesota to acquire a right, and 
that state can demand a quid pro quo in re- 
turn. *** 4 good deat has to be read into 
the Fourteenth Amendment to give it any 
bearing upon this case. 


whose content are 


rec- 


































description. 


and with 








The 
thing that we may think undesirable on econ- 
omic or social grounds.” 


Amendment does not condemn every- 


Uncertainties Left by Judicial Opinions 

The uncertainties which these three opin- 
ions may leave as to possible extensions of 
the doctrine of Farmers Loan 


vs, Minnesota 
to cases of corporate stocks and other in- 
tangibles, are re-enforced upon considera- 


tion of subsequent changes in personnel of 
the court; that Biedler et al, vs. South Caro- 
lina Tax Comission, argued October 22, 1928, 
before the Supreme Court and involved in- 
heritance taxation in South Carolina upon 
a dividend owing from a corporation of that 
State to a nonresident decedent, still pends 
undecided ; and that the Supreme Court 
recently as Frick vs. Pennsylvania, supra, at 
page 497, unanimously spoke follows 
through the opinion of Mr. Justice Van De- 
vanter: 


as 


as 


“The decedent owned many stocks in cor- 
porations of states, other than Pennsylvania, 
which subjected their transfer on death to 
a tax and prescribed means of enforcement 
which practically gave those states the status 
of lienors in possession. As those states had 
created the corporations issuing the stocks, 
they had power to impose the tar and to en- 
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=_= 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 
It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
“ Aguitania” “Berengaria” “Mauretania” 
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The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use and convenience of 
American visitors in London. 
—_ 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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operates over 2500 








force it by such means, irrespective of the 
decedent's domicile, and the actual situs of 
the stock certificates. Pennsylvania’s juris- 
diction over the stocks necessarily was sub- 
ordinate to that power. Therefore to bring 
them into the administration in that state 
it was essential that the tar be paid. The 
executors paid it out of moneys forming part 
of the estate in Pennsylvania and the stocks 
were thereby brought into the administra- 
tion there. We think it plain that such value 
as the stocks had in é€xcess of the tax is all 
that could be regarded as within the range 
of Pennsylvania's taxing power.” 

As to possible inconsistency between this 
language and the reasoning of Mr. Justice Me 
Reynolds in the subsequent case from Minn- 


esota, note the comment and citations by 
Chief Judge Cardozo in City Bank F. T. Co. 


vs. N. Y. O. R. R. Co., 2538 N. Y. 49, 63-64. 

Such are the uncertainties involved in the 
question you now present for my official 
opinion. The urgency of the question is re- 
lieved, quite fortunately, by reciprocal re- 
lations existing between this state and nearly 
all other states of the Union, whereby the 
types of property mentioned in your ques- 
tion are relieved from inheritance tax. (Tax 
Law, §248-p, as added by ch. 143 of 1925, also 
by ch. 330 of 1928; also ch. 710 of 1930.) 
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Upholding Constitutionality of Statutes 
There is a rule which is entitled to more 
than lip-service, that the invalidity of a sta- 


tute is not lightly to be concluded. ‘Every 
possible presumption is in favor of the valid- 
ity of a statute, and this continues until the 
contrary is shown beyond a rational doubt.” 
Sinking Fund Cases, 99 U. 8S. 700, 718. And 
it is said to be a corollary of that propo- 
sition that constitutionality usually should 
not be denied by courts of first instance. 
Myers vs. New York, 32 Misc. 522, 528; Mat- 
ter of Hosack, 39 Misc. 182 Matter of Thorn- 
burgh, 72 Mise. 619, 621; Matter of White- 
wright, 89 Mise. 97, 101; Matter of Brewster, 
92 Misc. 339, 341-348; Matter of Wendell, 95 
Misc. 406, 410; Matter of Hoffman, 108 Misc. 
612, 616. With stronger reason should that 
attitude, which has been thought appro- 
priate to all courts, and particularly to courts 
of first instance, commend itself to admini- 
strative officers, and particularly to the At- 
torney General, upon whom is conferred a 
peculiar duty to uphold the statutes of the 
state from the charge of unconstitutionality. 
See Executive Law, §68. 

Accordingly, while appreciative of the in- 
teresting possibilities involved in your ques- 
tion, my answer is in the affirmative; that 


question 
constitution 


the tax provisions quoted in your 
are not inconsistent with the 
of the United States. 


eo de be 


BANKERS’ CONVENTION CALENDAR 


General Cenventions 
Financial Advertisers’ Convention—Louis- 
ville, September 17-20. 
American Bankers Association—Cleveland, 
September 29-October 3. 
Association of Bank W: 
tember 29-October 3. 
Investment Bankers’ 
leans, 


veland, Sep- 


Association—New Or- 
second week of October. 


Regional Meetings 
Sighth Western Trust Conference—Seattle, 
Wash., August 6-8. 


State Sessions 

North Dakota—Bismarck, July 8-9. 
Montana—Great Falls, July 17-19. 
Wyoming—Caspar, August 29-30. 
Delaware—Rehoboth, September 4. 
Indiana—Fort Wayne, September 10-11. 
Arizona—Tucson, date to be selected. 
New Hampshire—-Place and date not yet 

selected. 
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THE BURROUGHS SIMPLIFIED 
TRUST SYSTEM IS WORKING 
WITHOUT A HITCH! 9 


says C. A. Chapman, President 
The First National Bank 


Rochester, Minnesota 


Mr. Chapman says further, ‘*The Burroughs 

Simplified Trust System is capable of handling 

the smallest trust department with a minimum of effort 
and a maximum of available records, and at the same time 
it is capable of almost infinite expansion. It seems to us to 
take care of any magnitude of growth. It is particularly 
satisfactory as a basis for preparing reports of benefici- 
aries, courts, and supervising bodies—and best of all, it 
requires no technical training for bookkeepers or officers.”’ 


i r 7 


Think of the advantages mentioned in this letter, together 
with the fact that the Burroughs Simplified Trust System 
makes up-to-the-minute information about each trust and 
the whole trust department instantly available—that it 
gives absolute audit control of every trust and every trust 
transaction—and provides a daily balance of each trust 
and the entire trust department. 


Doesn’t it follow that this new and amazingly simple 
accounting plan can help you to make your department 
more profitable? 


Write immediately for more information. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6326 SECOND BOULEVARD ’ DETROIT, MICH. 
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But...... 


_.+.it's mighty important in giving him a feeling 
of efficiency and security. 


In much the same way, you don’t think in 
terms of the supplies when you adopt 
simplified trust accounting in your Trust 
Department. But proper records equipment, 
essential to any system, do make you 
secure in feeling you will reap the promised 
economy and efficiency. 


Let M°Bee manufacture all the forms and 
equipment for your Burroughs Simplified 
Trust System...let trained MSBee men install 
and service them. You pay no more for 
this unconditionally guaranteed equipment 
and personal service. 


Call your local M°Bee office, or write direct. 


M€Bee 


Binder Company 


General Offices 


MCB RES 
Athens, Ohio wah | 
Accountine Recoros Equipment Mn Ye 
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WHEN TRUST COMPANIES ARE CALLED UPON 





TO 


ADMINISTER OR LIQUIDATE BUSINESS INTERESTS 
UNDER WILLS 


DEALING WITH DIFFICULT PROBLEMS AND VARIOUS CLASSES OF BUSINESS 


ANDREW WILSON, Jr. 
Assistant Vice-president of The Bank of Manhattan Trust Company, New York 


(IeDITOR’S NOTE: 


As executors and trustees under wills trust companies have been 


called upon to exercise a superior “Jack of All Trades” faculty in administering or liqui- 
dating a great variety of going business interests, partnerships and corporations ranging 
all the way from three-ring circus and operating racing stables to conducting great indus- 


trial and construction enterprises. 


That trust companies have acquitted themselves of 
remarkable facility in this field is a matter of record. 


But the need of mastering definite 


court rules, recognizing the peculiar problems in different types of assignments and the 
responsibilities encountered, are factors which deserve the emphasis and expert conclu- 


sions contained in the following instructive discussion of the subject. 


Mr. Wilson places 


emphasis on the business insurance trust as offering the best solution in most cases.) 


RE the trust companies which so eag- 

erly and confidently invite business 

men to authorize them to continue 
the operation or management of a_ trade, 
business or corporation under a will fully 
aware of the nature and extent of the re- 
sponsibilities which are actually involved’? 
Do they really understand and appreciate 
the liabilities they must assume if they un- 
dertake to act under such an authority? Are 
they actually prepared to assume them an‘ 
are they equipped to perform them? 


Strange and Difficult Tasks 

Strange and difficult tasks have been given 
to trust companies in this manner. One trust 
company, to my knowledge, suddenly found 
itself obliged to assume the management of 
a racing stable. Horses had been entered in 
a number of races at various places. They 
decided to go through with the season’s pro- 
gram, they fulfilled the engagements and the 
bank completed a successful season with its 
string. Another trust company in Oklahoma, 
I am told, was quite unexpectedly presented 
with a three ringed circus to play with, and 
played with it successfully. I could cite in- 
stances of wholesale grocery businesses, in- 
dustrial plants, insurance agencies, storage 
warehouses and construction enterprises, not 
to mention second mortgage companies and 
real estate concerns, which have fallen to 


the lot of trust companies to operate and 
doubtless many of you could add to the list 
almost indefinitely. 


It is important for the trust company 


executive to inquire into the nature of his 
rights and responsibilities in this field. He 
may discover that in the trust department 
risks are being assumed almost of necessity 
which the credit department might regard 
with apprehension. 


Significant Rules Defined by Court 

Fortunately the legal principles governing 
such cases have been clearly defined by the 
Court of Appeals of the state of New York 
in the case of Wills against Sharp, reported 
in 113 N. Y. at page 586, and they have been 
more recently reiterated by Surrogate Win- 
gate of Kings County in Matter of Gorra 
(135 Mise. 98). Probably the most significant 
of defined rules are the following: 

That unless the intention of the testator 
to confer upon an executor power to continue 
a trade is to be found in the direct explicit 
and unequivocal language of the will, it will 
not be deemed to have been conferred. 

That a power to carry on the testator’s 
trade, or to continue his business in a firm 
of which he was a _ partner, without any 
broader direction, will be construed as au- 
thority to subject to the hazards of the trade 
or business only the fund already invested 
at the time of the testator’s death and not 
the general assets of the estate. 

That even though the will authorizes it, 
the executor is not bound to carry on a 
trade or engage in a partnership enterprise 
and 

That if he does so, he binds himself indi- 
vidually by all contracts made in the con. 
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duct of the trade or business; and may be 
sued in his individual capacity by creditors 
or claimants, having, of course, a right to 
reimbursement from the estate in a proper 
case. 


When the force of these propositions is 
fully appreciated, we will do well to reflect 
upon how we may avoid such responsibility 
by looking ahead at the proper time, when 
the will is being drawn, which is frequently 
possible, and to consider whether there may 
not be a better way to anticipate the solution 
of such problems. 


Grouping of Business Interests Passing 
Under Will 

Business interests which pass under a will 
may generally be grouped in three classes for 
the purpose of this discussion. 

a. A trade or business or a corporation of 
which the testator was a sole proprietor or 
stockholder. 

b. The share or interest in a partnership 
of which the testator was a member, or a 
holding of stock in a closed corporation rep- 
resenting a material, if not a controlling in- 
terest. 

ce. The interest of a minority stockholder 
in a corporation. 

I am not now concerned with any listed 
securities for which there is a ready market 
and in which the interest of the testator is 
usually negligible. 


Where Testator Was Sole Proprietor or 
Stockholder 

Under the first class of situations the deci- 
sion of the executor will not be complicated 
by the claims and contentions of surviving 
partners or other stockholders and the in- 
itial question will be simply whether or not 
the executor in the faithful discharge of its 
duties, should assume responsibility under 
the provisions of the will which authorize the 
continuation of the trade or business of 
which the testator was a sole proprietor or 
whether it will follow the more cautious 
course of liquidation. 


This decision must rest entirely upon the 
peculiar facts existing at the time of the 
death. If the trade or business was one 
which depended almost entirely for its con- 
tinuity and success upon the personal efforts 
or contacts of the deceased, it will frequently 
be very difficult to arrange for its profitable 
continuance under the supervision of a per- 
sonal representative. Accounts obtained and 
held by an individual through personal so- 
licitation or sentiment are not apt to remain 
when he is gone. A manager of sufficient abil- 
ity and magnetism to hold such a business 
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together will be difficult to hire as he is apt 
to find it more profitable to engage in the 
same business himself and a second rate 
man will seldom succeed with such a task. 
-articularly in cases where the inventory 
can be liquidated for reasonable amounts, it 
will ordinarily be wise for the executor to 
decline to undertake the continuance of such 
a business beyond the point which may be 
wise or necessary to complete outstanding 
contracts and keep together whatever organi- 
zation is necessary to collect the receivables 
and permit of an orderly and business-like 
liquidation. 

However, where substantial amounts are 
tied up in plant and machinery or in stocks 
of inventory which can be disposed of only 
over a period of time and by careful mer- 
chandising or where there is a fair prospect 
of being able to sell the business as a going 
concern to some known establishment which 
is anxious to acquire it or would obviously 
profit by the acquisition, then in many cases 
the executor will feel or should feel com- 
pelled to carry on. If it is possible to in- 
corporate the business at the outset, this 
will simplify matters. 


Partnerships and Closed Corporations 

When, however, the executor must decide 
whether to take over the activities of a de- 
ceased partner or to participate intimately 
in the control of a closed corporation, even 
more perplexing questions will arise because 
of the inevitable conflict of interests, motives 
and personalities. 

In many cases the personal representative 
will have no alternative but to carry on be- 
cause of the fact that the surviving partners 
or the other stockholders decline to buy out 
the interest of the estate at a figure commen- 
surate with its apparent value. These situa- 
tions may become very unpleasant. The sur- 
viving partners or stockholders, although un- 
willing to pay the price to eliminate the es- 
tate, frequently resent any active interest in 
the management of the business by an execu- 
tor or trustee and unless they are liberal 
minded and generous in their attitude 
toward the estate, they are prone to combine 
against the estate with the result that the 
value of the estate’s interest may be seriously 
impaired. By increase in the salaries of the 
survivors, by reducing dividends rates and 
other methods, selfish or unscrupulous per- 
sons will frequently try to take advantage of 
such a situation. 

In such situations the estate will suffer 
serious losses unless the executor takes a 
firm stand and insists tenaciously upon fair 
treatment for the estate. If necessary, the 
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trustee must be willing to demand that its 
rights be enforced by the courts. Here again, 
if the corporate trustee is to be frightened 
off because of the proverbial reluctance of 
corporations, and particularly banks, to liti- 
gate, the estate will suffer, and the personal 
representative will fail in the performance 
of its duties. In most cases, as we all know. 
when it becomes clear that the representative 
of the estate is determined to see the matter 
through to a just conclusion, regardless of 
the unpleasantness, a fair adjustment will 
result before the matter is taken to court. 


Minority Interest on Stock of Closed 
Corporation 

The most precarious situations are apt to 
arise when the executor takes over a minor- 
ity interest in the stock of a closed corpo- 
ration. Oftentimes this may represent the 
principal asset of the estate, and frequently 
the control will be in the hands of persons 
whose interests run counter to those of the 
estate. In such cases the executor will be 
too often tempted to accept the first offer 
which comes in fear that he may get no 
others and the beneficiaries may be without 
income. The beneficiaries, on the other hand, 
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are usually prone to overestimate the value 
of such an interest. 

I have in mind case where a trust 
company official urged the acceptance of an 
offer for a block of stock at about two-thirds 
of its fair value. The co-executors objected. 
They insisted upon $150 a share instead of 
the $100, which was offered, asserting that 
the statements at hand failed to reflect the 
true value of the assets, and demanded that 
the stock be sold at auction unless this price 
was paid. In the end they prevailed and 
got their price. 

I have recently observed the sale of a 
minority interest of 8,000 shares of a stock, 
regarded for a time as worthless, in a con- 
cern which was rapidly losing ground due 
to the death of the testator who had been 
the mainspring in the business. The con- 
trolling interests enlisted the aid of private 
bankers in a scheme to sell their stock on the 
curb by creating an artificial market. They 
sought an option on the shares of the estate 
so they would control all of the stock. The 
trust company declined to assist in an opera- 
tion to rig the market. In the end they 
decided to proceed without the estate and 
were forced to buy in the entire block to 
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Experienced Trust Official 


Desires to make a new connection with 
the Trust Department of a bank or trust 
company, preferably in Pennsylvania. Is 
at present trust officer of a small trust 
company, but possibility for advance- 
ment is limited. Would consider a po- 
sition as assistant trust officer in medium 
sized trust department. 


Address Y. M. T. 
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protect the artificial market price they had 
set up. The trustee realized about $75,000 
on an asset of very doubtful value. 

Guarding Against Friction and Controversy 

Another danger against which corporate 
executors and trustees must always guard is 
their natural reluctance to antagonize the 
surviving partners or the management of the 
corporation when other business of the bank 
may be affected by it. The corporation or the 
partnership may be a substantial depositor 
or the bank may have built up cordial and 
profitable business relations in some other 
way. Frequently when the test comes, these 
facts will be cited to influence the bank in 
its representative capacity to accept less fa- 
vorable terms than it should insist upon. 
Here again we must admit frankly that the 
decision of the bank as a fiduciary should not 
be influenced in the slightest degree by the 
fear that it may suffer through loss of ac- 
counts or other business or because some of 
those with whom it may differ intimate that 
they may revoke the appointment of the 
bank under their own wills. <A corporate 
fiduciary must be single minded in the per- 
formance of its trust and the interests of the 
beneficiaries must always be its guide. 

I do not wish to convey the impression 
that friction and controversy arise in most 
cases. This is not so. The exercise of tact 
and fairmindedness on the part of the cor- 
porate executor will, in most meet 
with a like response and work out an intelli- 
gent and equitable solution, but not always, 
and the true quality of the service rendered 
by any corporate fiduciary may be gauged 
by its conduct when the exercise of courage 
and fidelity are called for. 

The corporate executor which finds itself 
the owner or part owner of a corporation 
will ordinarily be more fortunate than the 
one which may feel compelled to carry on a 
trade or business or engage in a partnership 
enterprise, but, unfortunately, in most cases, 


cases, 


the attorney who prepared the instrument 
will have omitted any authority under which 
a trade or business which the testator de- 
sired to be continued, may be incorporated 
by the personal representative. 

Suggestions in Drafting the Will 

When the trust company is consulted about 
the drafting of a will under which it is 
proposed to authorize the continuance of a 
business, advise the insertion of a_ provi- 
sion which will permit the executor to in- 
corporate the business immediately and to 
carry it on in corporate form. The will 
should also contain a provision for the ade- 
quate financing of the business, if the tes- 
tator authorizes it to be continued, even te 
the extent of permitting the executor to em- 
ploy additional necessary in the 
business, if the fund already invested is not 
sufficient to meet given conditions. 

Specific suggestions in a will as to who 
shall manage the business may be helpful, if 
they are not definite instructions which tie 
the hands of the executor. I have seen that 
result in harm in a number of cases. The 
trusted employee who may be nominated by 
the testator as manager may prove to be too 
ambitious or unfaithful when he finds him- 
self in control. If other members of the fam- 


assets if 


ily are active in the business, they are often 


too prone to withdraw a much larger share 
than their salaries, sometimes without the 
formality of declaring dividends, and fortu- 
nate is the man whose surviving associate 
or partner treats the widow with the same 
generosity he would desire for his own. 


Another Instance of the ‘Dead Hand” 

I have in mind an estate now being admin- 
istered by a prominent New York trust com- 
pany, where the continuation of an active 
and profitable business was authorized un- 
der the will. In addition to the trust com- 
pany the widow and an employee were added 
as co-executors and trustees. The testator 
believed that the experience of the employe: 
would be a valuable asset to the estate and 
because of that he was put in charge of the 
business as general manager. He _ proved 
false to his trust as well as unequal to the 
task. Realizing that he was failing as an 
executor, he voluntarily resigned as manager 
of the business, but not as executor and trus- 
tee. Almost immediately he organized a sim- 
ilar business, financed by independent capi- 
tal, and undertook to solicit the accounts of 
the corporation which the testator had owned 
and to compete actively with it, while he 
was still executor and trustee of the estate. 
Strangely enough, he could see no 
priety in such conduct and refused 


impro- 
indig- 















nantly when requested to retire from the 
management of the estate. The widow and 
the trust company had no alternative but to 
apply for his removal, which they have done, 
and, luckily, the business has survived this 
ordeal, but the harm which has resulted is 
the unfortunate result of the testator’s own 
directions. 


Solutions Through Business Insurance Trusts 

But if you are consulted by a business man 
about his affairs, there is a still better solu- 
tion for many situations, particularly where 
interests in partnerships or closed corpora- 
tions are involved. The creation of a fund 
through the use of life insurance with which 
the trustee may purchase the interest of the 
deceased in the business for the benefit of the 
surviving partners or stockholders will con- 
vert a doubtful asset into cash for the estate, 
will preserve the business intact for the sur- 
vivors and will relieve the executor from 
the anxieties and responsibilities of engaging 
in business with equal profit to the executor 
and with far less effort and anxiety. 

The advantages of this type of trust can- 
not be over emphasized. It is the soundest 
and surest method of solving such problems. 
Its use is only beginning to be understood, 
but every banker should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it. : 

Trust company executives will also do well 
to keep in mind the fact that in the absence 
of a specific direction in the will or an agree- 
ment of all persons interested an executor 
who continues the testator’s business is not 
entitled to extra compensation for so doing. 
In many instances the work and responsibil- 
ity involved by such an appointment will be 
excessive if the executor’s compensation is 
limited to the statutory commissions. Here 
again is a matter which should be considered 
when the will is being drawn, for in most 
cases it will not be possible to arrange for 
further compensation thereafter. 


Expert and Qualified Personnel 


While much can be done to simplify future 
operations by such foresight, trust companies 
will, inevitably, continue to receive appoint- 
ments under wills which authorize the con- 
tinuation of trades and businesses, and in 
the preparation of which they were not con- 
sulted, and they must equip themselves to do 
it systematically, efficiently and _ profitably. 
If they solicit such appointments on the as- 
sertion that the familiarity of the officers in 
the bank will be an advantage in the man- 
agement or liquidation of the business, then 
they must see to it that the intimate knowl- 
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edge and experience of those officers is 
availed of when the emergency arises. 











We cannot be superficial or hasty in the 
disposition or liquidation of assets; we must 
not follow the path of least resistance, we 
must have rare courage to hold out for real 
values, and sound judgment to know when to 
let go; if we elect to carry on a business, we 
must be prepared to search for and install 
competent management and we must be pre- 
pared to pay the price for it. 




































































Most important of all, we must entrust 
such responsibility only to men qualified by 
character, training and temperament to carry 
it successfully and profitably. Only in that 
Way can we keep faith with those who have 
confided to us the results of lifetimes of ef- 
fort, and persuade those still living to re- 
pose their confidence in us. 
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Jesse C. Mills, vice-president of the Pat- 
chogue Bank & Trust Company of Patchogue, 
N. Y., for thirty-nine years, has been elected 
president succeeding the late John A. Potter. 

Harry H. Fiedler attached to the Union 
Square office of the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company, has been elected an assistant trust 
officer. 
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On June 2nd, 19370—The Chase National Bank, The Equitable Trust 
Company and Interstate Trust Company were formally merged as 


THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


statement of (ondition at (lose of Business, June 2nd, 1930* 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due frem Banks....... Seren $ 592,458,308.83 
Loans and Discounts. . Ents dnuaeesies 6 keuae 1,435,359 900.64 
U.S. Government Socurieles . peumies ; 228,710,596.93 
Other Securities ihdasal scutes ae 106,580,632.51 
Real Estate . Re Deas Sakis 34,771,643.58 
Redemption Pent— U. s.  Tesscurer. . . 386,825.00 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . $172, 184, 069. 87 

Less Amount in Portfolio............. 20,018,289.14 152,165,780.73 
Other Assets......- bas iemeaene sn 1,001 ,374.98 


$2,551,435 ,063.20 


Capital. . Dan Meerioncaiie tates alates yea Mew eb $ 148,000,000.00 
Surplus.. . PRE ee eee Tee “< 148,000 ,000.00 
Undivided Profits Bie hs ets hey be pik see 60,723,478.27 


Reserved for Taxes, Interest, ete. : ae ae 9,744,827.59 
Dividend, Payable teed 1, 1930 ae Lag CR eG 5,550,000.00 
SD swastaevans ‘ er ner 
Circulating Notes. : 7 ,736,500.00 
Acceptances ..... errr eee FS 

Less Amount in Portfolio. . seeeees 20,018,289.14 156,757,610.72 
Liability as Endorser or Maker 

on Acceptances and Foreign Bills............. ....... 94,501,162.90 
Other Liabilities 4,185,169.81 


$2,551,435 ,063.20 


Each Shareholder of The Chase National Bank is also the holder of a like number of 
shares of Chase Securities Corporation. Capital funds of Chase Securities Corporation, 
which are in excess of $125,000,000, are not included in the bank statement. 
*This statement does not include the statements of any of the affiliated 
organizations mentioned below 


Head Office—Pine Street corner of Nassau * Equitable Trust Branch—11 Broad Street 
Forty-five other branches in Greater New York 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
Lonpon, England (2) Havana, Cuba Cristosat, Canal Zone Panama City, Republic of Panama 
Lonpon Representative: 14 Cornhill, E. C. 3 Paris Representative: 1 Boulevard Haussmann 


Beruw Representative: Unter den Linden 57 Rome Representative: Piazza Mignanelli, 3 
Affiliated Organizations: 
CHASE SECURITIES CORPORATION . AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


EQUITABLE EASTERN BANKING CORPORATION + AMERICAN EXPRESS BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
THE CHASE SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY ° THE CHASE BANK (Paris—Mexico City) 








CLARIFYING DUTIES AND LIABILITIES IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF TRUST ESTATES 


ADVANCE IN STATUTORY DEFINITIONS AS PROVIDED IN 
REVISED BRITISH TRUSTEE ACT 


R. H. BURTON-SMITH 
Member of the Law Firm of Remsen, Burton-Smith and Remsen, New York 


(Eprtor’s Note: The author of the following article has been foremost not only in 
advocating a greater degree of practical standardization in the laws governing trust 
estates in this country but has also made diligent compilations of varying laws and 
searches of a great body of judicial interpretations as basis for standardized clauses in 


trust instruments. 


Mr. Burton-Smith discusses the great advance made in England under 


the revised British Trustee Act of 1925 in clarifying trustee provisions and guarding 
against all known contingencies, as contrasted with the varying and litigious nature of 


trust law in the United States.) 


HE English parliament in 1925 codified 

the law relating to trustees in the act 

known as the “Trustee Act, 1925,” 
which act is one of the so-called property 
acts or Birkenhead acts passed at the same 
time as a part of a complete codification of 
the laws of property. The act provides a 
simple, clear, complete and intelligible set of 
rules governing the conduct of trustees and 
their powers, rights, duties, liabilities, privi- 
leges, immunities, elections and discretions in 
the management of trusted estates. 

When a person dies and leaves no will, 
he is said to have died intestate, that is, 
without witnesses as to his intentions as to 
how his property shall be distributed. In 
such a case, in the interest of good order 
and to prevent disputes between heirs and 
next of kin, the law steps in and provides the 
rules of descent and distribution. 


Interpreting the Trust Instrument 
When a person establishes a trust by a will 
or by a trust deed and does not set forth 
in the trust instrument a clear, complete and 
understandable set of rules to govern and 
guide the trustee in contingencies likely to 


arise in the administration of the trusted 
estate and thereafter contingencies arise con- 
cerning which the trustee finds himself with- 
out witnesses as to the trustor’s intention, 
that is, without rule or guide in the trust 
instrument, he must go to the statutes and 
decisions of the state having jurisdiction and 
seek there for a rule and a guide for his con- 
duct. 

If he finds no help from statutes or deci- 
sions, he must look for decisions in other 
common law jurisdictions to point the way. 


If he cannot find the safe way in this man- 
ner, he must go to court and litigate the 
matter to a conclusion, which may take him, 
at great expense and delay, to the court of 
last resort of that jurisdiction. That court 
will review all the decisions giving light 
and leading on the facts and points of law 
presented by the case and render a decision 
that will enable the trustee to act safely in 
the particular instance upon the contingency 
that then confronts him. 


English Trustee Act Provides for 
Contingencies 

Generations of experience have taught us 
what contingencies are constantly arising in 
the administration of trusted estates and 
rules have been enacted from time to time 
to meet this or that constantly recurring con- 
tingency. A good illustration of such an 
enactment is the statutory rule in New York 
governing the allocation of stock dividends 
as between principal and income of a trusted 
estate where no rule is found in the trust 
instrument. If the trustor does not provide 
the rule, the statute does. 


This is the philosophy of the English trus- 
tee act. Parliament faced these constantly 
recurring contingencies as facts to be dealt 
with by providing rules to govern the trus- 
tee’s conduct whenever confronted with these 
facts and without a guide in the trust in- 
strument, and from time to time enacted 
statutes, which statutes are now consolidated 
in the present trustee act passed in 1925. 

The act is divided into five parts dealing 
with investments, general powers of trustees, 
appointment and discharge of trustees, pow- 
ers of the court in the appointment of new 
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The Royal Trust Company is exceptionally 
well equipped to act in any fiduciary 
capacity for corporations or individuals 
desiring the realization or administration 
of assets in Canada. The Company main- 
tains a chain of branches from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and has assets under ad- 
ministration exceeding $480,000,000. 
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trustees and in entering orders vesting prop- 
erty, and general provisions. 

Part one relates to investments and covers 
authorized investments, the matter of amor- 
tization of premiums paid on redeemable se- 
curities, investments in bearer securities, lia- 
bility for loss by reason of improper invest- 
ment, power to deposit money in bank, and 
supplementary powers such as those neces- 
sary in the carrying out of corporate reor- 
ganizations. 

art two relates to the general powers of 
trustees and covers the power to sell, mort 
gage, lease, give receipts, compound Claims, 
insure, select depositaries, appraise, audit, 
employ agents, concur with others in devel- 
opment projects, delegate trusts during ab- 
sence abroad, indemnify themselves out of 
the estate in certain instances, make ad- 
vancements of principal to beneficiaries, edu- 
cate and care for minors, and protect pene- 
ficiaries against their own spendthrift acts. 

Part three deals with power of appointing 
new or additional trustees, evidence as to a 
vacancy in a trust, retirement of trustee 
without a new appointment and the vesting 
of trust property in new or continuing trus- 
tees. 


Part four relates to the power of the 


court to appoint new trustees, enter vesting 
orders regarding land, contingent rights of 
unborn persons, conveyances by infants, to 
authorize dealings with trust property, give 
judgment in the absence of a trustee, charge 
costs on trust estate, relieve trustee from 
personal liability and make a beneficiary in- 
demnify for breach of trust. 


Incorporating Statutory Provisions in Trust 
Instruments 

This short summary can in no way indi- 
cate the thoroughness with which each con- 
tingency is met and mastered by this com 
plete and well drawn act that represents the 
ripe fruit of centuries of experiential wis- 
dom in the practical, every-day administra- 
tion of estates held by trustees. 

It is quite true that every point covered 
by the English act may be fully incorporated 
in any trust instrument, and that it should 
and must be so incorporated, if the trust 
instrument is to be a complete, clear and 
intelligible document, but this results in an 
instrument of inordinate length and quite 
beyond the comprehension of the average 
trustor who is called upon to pass upon the 
instrument as a declaration of his intentions 
as to how his trustee shall act when con- 
fronted with any particular contingency. 

It must be constantly kept in mind that 
the maker of a trust created by deed or will 
“an make any provision not contrary to pub- 
lic policy as to the management of the trusted 
property or the duties and liabilities of the 
trustee; and these provisions, clearly ex- 
pressed in the trust instrument, will super- 
sede the general provisions of law applicabie 
to trustees and trusted estates. 


Need for Standardized Trust Provisions 
in the United States 


The policy of the modern trust is to give 
the trustee the broadest and fullest power 
to manage the trusted estate to the best ad- 
vantage, but the possession of full power or 
wide discretion by the trustee means that 
kind of power and discretion which inheres 
in a fiduciary relation and not that power 
which an unrestrained individual possesses 
respecting his own property. Broad powers 
must be exercised with that soundness of 
judgment which follows a due appreciation 
of trust responsibility. “Prudence and rea- 
sonableness, not caprice or careless good na- 
ture, much less a desire on the part of the 
trustee to be relieved from trouble or from 
the possibility of making a foolish invest- 
ment, furnish a standard of conduct.” 

If a standard private statute could be 
agreed upon and sanctioned by the common 
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“CANADA'S OLDEST TRUST COMPANY" = ESTABLISHED 1882 


Across Canada 


HE first Trust Company to be 
founded in Canada, this 
Corporation, after forty-eight years 
of continuous growth, has today an 
organization which links up the 
principal cities of Canada. 


With its accurate knowledge of 
conditions across Canada, the 
Corporation is the ideal executor 
and trustee for Canadian estates; 
and it can offer every service as 
transfer agent or corporate trustee. 
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opinion of 
expressed 
tion, the 
American 


trust counsel and trust. officers 
through their national organiza- 
Trust Company TI?ivision of the 
sjankers Association, it might be 
that many trustors would make such private 
statute their own by incorporating it in a 
legal manner in their individual trust in- 
strument, just as the community trust, for 
instance, is incorporated in the individu:ti 
instrument by reference. Such a plan would 
probably require a_ statutory authorization 
in New York, Connecticut and New Jersey, 
but in most jurisdictions it could be carried 
out without any legislative act or authoriza- 
tion by carefully complying with the com- 
mon law rules relating to the incorporation 
of one instrument in another instrument by 
reference. 

Whatever the evolutionary process may be 
in the United States, it seems quite evident 
that the ultimate objective is a uniform trus- 
tee act. 


Distinguishing Between Legal and Equitable 
Relationships 


The fiduciary banker and his counsel in 
the United States have not yet found them- 
selves. The fiduciary banker does not yet 
realize that he is something quite different 


from a commercial banker and that he lives 
und moves and has his being in an alto- 
gether different medium than the commer- 
cial banker. The commercial banker enters 
into legal relationships with his depositors 
and borrowers, while the fiduciary banker 
enters into equitable relationships that are 
defined in the law of trusts and are gov- 
erned by a different set of principles, rules 
and standards than those which the 
commercial banker. 

The commercial banker 
have pretty much worked out their major 
problems. In 1883, the law merchant in 
Kngland was to be found in seventeen differ 
ent statutes and approximately 2,600 decided 
cases seattered through 300 volumes of law 
reports. This was an unbearable situatioa 
for the commercial banker and his counsel 
when instant decisions became necessary un- 
der.the pressure of every-day banking busi- 
ness, and in that year parliament 
the bills of exchange act. 


govern 


and his counsel 


passed 


Uniform Negotiable Instrument Act Points 


the Way 
This act was the prototype of the uniform 
negotiable instruments act which was 
adopted first in New York in 1897, and is 
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now adopted in every jurisdiction in the 
United States. The uniform negotiable in- 
struments act made the United States one 
country legally as well as commercially so 
far as the law merchant is concerned and 
the commercial banker and his counsel at- 
tained their great objective, which is being 
consolidated by such acts as the uniform 
warehouse receipts act, the uniform bills of 
lading act and the uniform sales act. Their 
work is nearing completion. 


The fiduciary banker and his counsel are 
dealing with a country that is one country 
commercially and one country as to the cus- 
tomary manner of business administration, 
but they find themselves dealing with forty- 
eight independent sovereign countries when 
they enter into fiduciary relationships, where 
the great principles of uniformity and com- 
ity have not operated to the end of secur- 
ing the enactment of uniform laws. The next 
twenty-five years may well see a similar 
evolution in fiduciary banking to that which 
has taken place during the past twenty-five 
years in commercial banking. 


If we go back to the year 1883 and sight 
along the bills of exchange act, the uniform 
negotiable instruments act (1897), the uni- 
form warehouse receipts act, we get an his- 
torical perspective of what the commercial 
banker and his counsel have accomplished. 
The amount of friction eliminated from busi- 
ness transactions and the daily conduct of 
business affairs is immeasurable, and the 
gulf between 1883 and 1930 in the practice 
of the law merchant is heaven high and 
hell deep. 


Trusteeship also an Evolutionary Process 

The fiduciary banker and his counsel must 
now take up the burden of the evolutionary 
process. They must not be daunted by old 
ways and by custom. Custom is king over 
all mortals and immortals, it is true, and 
the shield of custom is tougher than the 
toughest bronze, its basic element being in- 
ertia. The sword of custom is that terrible 
death-dealing weapon to all who dare to 
suggest that things as they are could be 
bettered; that most scornful and withering 
remark, “It isn’t being done.” 


To be sure there is little chance of defeat- 
ing custom in any frontal engagement, but 
determined men under capable leadership 
can keep forever moving by the right flank 
of custom and by tactics of attrition, little 
by little, destroy the opposition of inertia. 
This opportunity now confronts the 4,000 
fiduciary bankers of the United States or- 
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ganized in the Trust Company Division and 
they are fortunate in having developed lead- 
ers, who see the vision, possess the faith, 
have the intelligence, and incarnate the will 
to go forward to clear objectives, though 
they may be many years in the wilderness 
before they reach the promised land where 
a trustee, acting as the servant of the court 
of equity and good conscience, can go about 
his daily business of dealing with trusted 
estates with a feeling that he knows the 
rules of trusteeship as well as he knows the 
rules of baseball and that such rules are 
alike in every state of the United States. 

As a matter of fact, the fiduciary banker 
and his counsel have already gone a long 
way toward developing a set of administra- 
tive powers that might be molded into a 
form that would be widely acceptable to 
trustors and their lawyers. 

There is to be found in the proceedings of 
the Third Southern Trust Conference re- 
cently held at Montgomery, Ala., a most ex 
cellent article by Currell Vance of N~ 
ville, Tenn., which contains a set of powers 
worthy of the careful attention of trust offi- 
cers and trust counsel. The writer has in 
his files many splendid sets of powers now 
in actual use and one such set of powers 
being used by one of the largest corporate 
fiduciaries of the country approaches in full- 
ness the English Trustee Act, which act 
should be used in all cases by the fiduciary 
banker and his counsel to test the complete- 
ness of their own forms. 

, 
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NATIONAL CITY COMPANY TO TRADE 
IN GOVERNMENT ISSUES AT NEW PRICES 

The National City Company will augment 
its trading department in United States Gov- 
ernment securities with a special division 
which will trade and deal in government is- 
sues at net prices. Heretofore the National 
City Company, which has always maintained 
an active position in government securities, 
has dealt in these issues on a commission 
basis. 

The new division will be in charge of Wil- 
liam P. Neacy, formerly of the Bancamerica- 
Blair Corporation, and prior to that connec- 
tion with C. E. Quincey & Company, C. F. 
Childs & Company and the Bank of Italy. 
The work of the new division will be super- 
vised by Arthur F. Thompson, manager of 
the government securities department, and 
by H. C. Sylvester, Jr., vice-president of the 
National City Company, in charge of gov- 
ernment and municipal securities. 





REDUCED F'AC-SIMILES OF BoGUS TRAVELERS AND BANK CHECKS 


CHECK FRAUD, AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING 
CRIME 


HOW CLEVER SWINDLES AND FORGERIES ARE PERPETRATED 


C. CARROLL SPEAR 
Vice-President, National Surety Company, New York 


ANY interesting and _ illuminating 
stories of clever frauds in connec- 
tion with bogus checks came to light 
when the National Surety Company recently 
assembled several million dollars’ worth of 
worthless checks upon which claims have 
been paid and which are to be used to edu- 
cate the check-accepting public. A careful 
survey has been made of all cases and an 
exhibit has been prepared which represents 
a million dollars’ in fraudulent checks, cer- 
tified and otherwise, express and post money 
orders, bankers and travelers checks and 
forged bonds. In the course of assembling 
this exhibit and tracing the methods used, 
much information has been secured which 
should be of value in placing bankers on 
their guard against similar perpetrations. 
There is the case of Samuel Johnson, a 
smiling, happy-go-lucky Negro, who operated 
successfully all over the country. His scheme 
was to offer an ornate marriage certificate 
to prove his identity and pass alleged pay 
checks. With such convincing evidence he 
had little difficulty in having his checks ac- 
cepted by storekeepers from whom small 
quantities of merchandise was purchased 
while Samuel pocketed the change. 


Snake Skin Shoes 
Another member of this profession special- 
ized in a particularly clever swindle. He 


would open a rather large bank account in 
two banks, using different names. After hay- 
ing established the confidence of both banks, 
he would draw a large check on one bank, 
making it payable to the account at the 
other bank, and he would have it certified. 


The stage has all been laid. He has the 
regular checks of the bank, because he is a 
regular depositor. He has the certification 
stamp of the bank, because the check has 
been genuinely certified, and he has the cash- 
ier’s signature on the certification. He made 
the copies of the original check, and forged 
the certification stamp and cashier’s signa- 
ture so cleverly that, when presented with 
the eleven checks, the bank officials had 
trouble identifying the genuine certification. 


“T like those snake-skin shoes that you 
have in your window very much, but unfor- 
tunately I do not remember whether my wife 
wears a five or a five and one-half. Suppose 
I take a pair of each, and you can return 


my money when I bring back one pair.” 


A more agreeable arrangement than this 
could not be imagined, and the shoe-store- 
keeper was glad to make the sale. When one 
pair of shoes was received in the mail with 
a request to mail his check for $8 to an 
address in a city about fifty miles away, he 
thought nothing amiss. He saw plenty amiss, 
though, at the end of the month when his 
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balance was $72 less than he had expected 
it to be, and the canceled check read $80 
instead of $8. 


Fake Travelers Checks 

A travelers check looking as genuine as 
United States currency, issued by the United 
Travelers Association proved to be a beauti- 
ful piece of lithographing, and little else— 
except, perhaps an object lesson in caution. 
For neither the United Travelers Associa- 
tion, nor the bank on which the check pur- 
ported to have been drawn ever existed, save 
in the too fertile imagination of the person 
responsible for their manufacture, and dis- 
tribution. Several are found in the exhibit. 

How often have you noticed a small item 
on an inside page of your daily newspapers 
stating that some small post office, or a drug 
store operating a post office sub-station had 
been burglarized? Not often—but just often 
enough to make you realize that such things 
do happen, and to make you wonder what 
thieves could possibly want in such a small 
establishment. Small, yes, and having little 
in actual cash, but—the post office money 
order forms can be filled in to be worth up 
to $100 each, and are easily negotiated. 


In the Garb of a Priest 

Then there is the story of the priest—at 
least he looked like a priest, though his sub- 
sequent actions hardly fitted his assumed 
character. He furnished very convincing evi- 
dence to the lawyer on whom he called, show- 
ing that he had been appointed executor of 
his late brother’s estate, and also that a cer- 
tain John Doe owed the estate quite a large 
amount. The “Reverend Father” was of the 
opinion that if the debtor received a letter 
from a lawyer, the amount of the debt would 
be forthcoming. 

The debtor did not respond with a check, 
but instead objected to one item on the bill, 
amounting to about $100. The pseudo-priest 
agreed to deduct this item, and instructed 
the lawyer to so inform the debtor. Sure 
enough, a draft was soon in the attorney's 
hands. The pseudo-priest told his attorney 
that he had no money to pay the fee, and 
suggested that the amount be deducted from 
the draft. The lawyer had the draft cashed, 
deducted his fee, and gave the balance to 
his client. His astonishment was equal to 
his chagrin when he found that the draft was 
a complete forgery, and he was held respon- 
sible for the full amount. 


Dangers from Endorsements and Deposit 
Slips 

If you were on line—and a long line—wait- 

ing to have your pay check cashed, and a 


nice looking gentleman offered to cash it for 
you, and save your time, would you hesitate? 
America is in a hurry, and by taking advan- 
tage of this known fact a Cleveland printer 
got possession of the pay check form of many 
of Cleveland’s largest and best known busi- 
ness houses. These he accurately copied, and 
had little trouble in passing. It was esti- 
mated that his income from this source aver- 
aged $30,000 a year. 

If a young man entered your jewelry store, 
purchased a diamond ring, offered in pay- 
ment his check, and to allay any doubt as 
to the worth of the check offered to leave 
the ring until the check cleared, would you 
hesitate? And if the check did not clear—if 
it was returned by the bank for any one of the 
the many reasons it can be returned, would you 
remember to remove your endorsement before 
returning the check to the very indignant 
young man, who is sure some mistake has 
been made. Some mistake has been made, 
and you have made it, for with your en- 
dorsement guaranteeing the check to be good, 
he has no trouble having some other store- 
keeper cash it. And you are liable unless 
your endorsement has been removed. 

When you made that mistake on your de- 
posit slip, did you tear it up? If not, you 
have laid yourself open to another form of 
fraud. For “Hawks,” as they are known to 
the police and the underworld use deposit 
slips that they retrieve from the banks’ 
waste baskets to tell them the approximate 
size of your deposits, give them the name 
of the bank you do business with, and even 
your signature sometimes, for many care- 
less people use the same signature every time 
they write their name. In this connection, 
too, it is a good idea to sign your name to 
your checks radically different than for any 
other purpose. If you are in the habit of 
signing yourself “John J. Smith” sign your 
checks “J. J. Smith.’ For your correspon- 
dence often gives the check artist the key 
to your bank account. 


Protection Against Check Swindles 

“How,” you ask, “can we protect our- 
selves against this growing class of crim- 
inal?” Our answer, and it is one that has 
been learned by experience, is, “You can 
never be sure. There is a new swindle de- 
vised for every one that is exposed. But you 
can take some necessary precautions, that 
at least make it harder for the bad check 
operator.” 

First, you will think twice before sending 
your check to strangers, for you will re- 
member the case of the shoe store proprietor, 
and his raised check. Second, you will make 
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a reasonable effort to ascertain, before ac- 
cepting a check from anyone you do not 
know, that there is an account in the bank, 
and that it has sufficient funds to cover the 
check in question. This will take no longer, 
nor cost no more than a telephone call to the 
bookkeeper of the bank. Third, you will adopt 
a special signature for your checks, and will 
instruct your bank to recognize no other. 

Fourth, you will recognize the fact that 
the clever check passer capitalizes man’s 
natural hesitancy to admit that he has been 
the butt of a swindle, and so is able to oper- 
ate successfully for a much longer period 
than if this were not true. Therefore, you 
will overcome this natural tendency, and re- 
port your loss to the police, and to any civic 
organization equipped to spread this infor- 
mation to the other members of your com- 
munity. Remember that you have nothing 
to be ashamed of; you are neither the first 
nor the only person to be victimized; neither 
will you be the last. The sooner the world 
at large knows of the operations of one suc- 
cessful thief, the sooner that particular thief 
will cease to be successful. 

Fifth, you will realize that your canceled 
checks bear your signature, and indicate 
with which bank you do business. If you are 
in the habit of saving these canceled checks 
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as evidence of bills paid, you will file them 
where you alone have access to them. 
Whether or not you save them, you will mu- 
tilate the signature, so that if they should 
fall into the hands of a forger, his task is 
not made that much easier. 

If all these precautions are borne in mind, 
though you have no guarantee, yet you can 
feel a little surer that America’s Fastest 
Growing Crime—taking, according to various 
estimates, from $100,000,000 to $300,000,000 
annually, will not touch you. 

Reo te of 

At a recent meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Company of New York Philip J. Roosevelt 
was elected a trustee, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of his father, the late 
W. Emlen Roosevelt. 





Mr. Roosevelt, a partner in the firm of 
Roosevelt & Son, was born in New York City 
and graduated from Harvard College. He 
served with distinction in the World War as 
a major in the Air Service, A. E. F., winning 
the Croix de Guerre with palm. He is a di- 
rector of the Elizabeth Consolidated Gas 
Company, Mobile and Ohio Railroad, Double 
R Coffee House, and the Broadway Improve- 
ment Company. He is ‘treasurer of the 
Roosevelt Hospital. 
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secure 


Travelers Cheque 


business 


Statisticians report that in 1929 a total of 
4,508,808 automobiles entered Canada— 
“practically all of them from the United 
States.”” Government officials estimate 
three persons as an average motoring 
party, making a total of more than thir- 
teen million Americans who made some 
tour of Canada last year and each was a 
logical prospect for Travelers Cheques. 


It is probable that as many automobile 
travelers will enter Canada in 1930. If 
these motorists withdraw their travel 
money from banks as cash, the banks will 
make nothing and the travelers will run 
the serious risk of loss or robbery (and 








motor robberies are increasing). If, how- 
ever, American Express Travelers 
Cheques are sold, the bank makes a profit 
on the transaction that is the equivalent 
of 6% for thirty days’ use of the money 
and the motorists’ funds are made secure. 


American Express Travelers Cheques are 
accepted at par by banks, express offices, 
hotels, stores, and gas stations through- 
out the Dominion. Guides in the North 
Woods readily accept them and during 
the McMillan Expedition they were 
cashed in missions and trading stations 
beyond the Arctic Circle. 


This vast travel market awaits only the 
sales effort on your part because Ameri- 
can Express advertising is continually 
recommending millions of readers to buy 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
at banks. 


the new, dollar size 
AMERICAN 
2 wow dae 4 SS 
Tr 


avelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations, 
itineraries, cruises 
and tours planned 
and booked to any 
part of the world by 
the American Ex- 
press Travel De- 
partment. 
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THE TRUSTEE’S PROBLEMS IN APPORTIONING STOCK 
DIVIDENDS BETWEEN LIFE TENANT AND 
| REMAINDERMAN 


SURVEY OF STATUTES, JUDCIAL INTERPRETATIONS AND VARYING 
STATE RULES 


JUDGE H. L. STANDEVEN 
Executive Vice-president, Exchange Trust Companv, Tulsa, Oklahoma 








(Epiror’s NoTE: In the apportionment of receipts from and charges against the trust 
fund between the life tenant and the remainderman, the trustee is often in the dilemma 
of the proverbial mariner who strives to steer his craft between the jagged rocks of 
Scylla and the treacherous whirlpools of Charybdis. His helmsmanship is called par- 
ticularly into play when dealing with the allocation of dividends from corporate stocks. 
This is true because of the twilight zone and conflicting nature of legal decisions, includ- 
ing a number of very recent rulings, and because the complexities of modern industrial 
and commercial life tend to render less distinct the difference between capital and in- 
come. Judge Standeven has devoted a great deal of legal research to the subject and 
his citations are undoubtedly of value to many trust men in the country.) 


NE of the principal functions of the 

trust company is to give greater cer- 

tainty and facility to the administra- 
tion of fiduciary relations. The conduct 
of the trust company or other trustee in this 
respect is governed by the trust instrument, 
the statutes and the decisions of the courts. 
For his own protection and for the protec- 
tion of the trust estate, it is important that 
the trustee have explicit instructions either 
in the trust deed or in the law governing the 
administrations of trusts. Where the instru- 
ment creating the trust indicates the trus- 
tee’s duties with care and accuracy there is, 
of course, no need for discussion. But too 
frequently there is no guide provided either 
in the trust instrument or in the law and he 
is forced to act at his peril, unless he first 
obtain judicial sanction for his conduct. 


Distinctions Between Capital and Income 
Less Clear 

Perhaps nowhere in the administration of 
the trust is the trustee faced with more deli- 
cate problems than in the apportionment of 
receipts from and charges against the trust 
fund between the life tenant and the remain- 
derman. The trustee holds as much for the 
protection and benefit of those entitled to 
the remainder as for those to whom the im- 
mediate beneficial enjoyment is given. It is 
his duty to execute the trust impartially, con- 
sulting the interests of both parties. If he 
neglects this duty either to the one or to the 
other he may be required to respond in 
damages to the injured party. 


Ordinarily the trustee’s duty is to pay the 
income and profits from the trust to the life 
tenant in accordance with the specific in- 
structions of the settlor or creator of the 
trust, while he preserves the corpus or prin- 
cipal of the estate for the benefit of the ulti- 
mate remainderman. The difficulty arises, 
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however, when the testator or settlor does 
not expressly stipulate just how the appor- 
tionment shall be made, but uses such words 
as “income,” “net income,” and “issues and 
profits’ in describing the interest of the life 
beneficiary. As our industrial and commer- 
cial life has become more complex, the dis- 
tinction between capital and income has be- 
come less and less clear. No precise defini- 
tion of income as distinguished from capital 
can be enunciated. Capital, according to 
Professor Irving Fisher in his treatise ‘Na- 
ture of Capital and Income,” is a fund or 
property existing at an instant of time, whiie 
income is a flow of services rendered by that 
capital, such as the payment of money from 
it or any other benefit rendered by the fund 
through a period of time. 


But definitions of these terms which sat- 
isfy the modern economist will not furnish 
a guide to the trustee who is faced with the 
duty of apportioning a specific fund in such 
a manner as to pass both the economic and 
the legal tests. From the standpoint of the 
trustee such a definition should be a sort of 
rule-of-thumb which could be applied with 
certainty and with dispatch. Unfortunately. 
the law falls far short of declaring an un- 
ambiguous and reasonable test adapted to 
the ordinary needs and duties of the trustee. 

The trustee’s action in any case is deter- 
mined by two factors, viz.: His duty to act 
impartially between the life tenant and the 
remainderman and his desire to protect him- 
self from liability for a wrongful distribu- 
tion. In his discussion of the proposed “Uni- 
form Principal and Income Act,” at a recent 
trust conference, Dean Clark remarked, as 
other writers have, the tendency of the law 
to favor the remainderman at the expense 
of the life tenant. If such a tendency exists 
it may in part be traced to the reluctance of 
the trustee to debit the corpus of the trust 
with doubtful charges whereby he may incur 
liability. In his zeal to observe the equitable 
maxim that the corpus of the estate must not 
be diminished he may lose sight of another 
rule of equity of equal force, viz.: That the 
corpus of an estate should not be unduly in- 
creased at the expense of the life tenant. 
The trustee is in the position of the mariner 
who must steer his course between the rocks 
of Scylla on the one hand and the whirlpools 
of Charybdis on the other. 


Conspicuous Problems in Making Division 


It is our purpose to call attention to a few 
of the conspicuous problems which confront 
the trustee in making a division of receipts 
and charges between the life beneficiary and 


the remainderman. The, problem may arise 
in the execution of trusts wherein the inten- 
tion of the testator or settlor is not mani- 
fested, or it may have its origin in certain 
variations and changes in the nature of the 
trust res which the creator of the trust could 
not have foreseen or provided for. The dif- 
ferentiation of capital and income may arise 
in a variety of ways when no specific instruc- 
tions are provided in the instrument creating 
the trust. The trustee may be called upon 
to decide such questions of accounting with 
respect to dividends on stock, oil and gas 
royalties, premiums and discounts on bonds, 
improvements on property, taxes and insur- 
ance—in fact, such questions may involve al- 
most every conceivable form of trust prop- 
erty. 

With respect to many of these situations 
more or less definite rules of conduct have 
been provided by the courts. In other cases, 
the trustee may not have the benefit of any 
judicial determination if the specific problem 
has not been presented to the courts, and he 
must predicate his conduct upon some cus- 
tom or course of business accepted as the 
most practical or the most equitable distri- 
bution in order to preserve the interests of 
all concerned. 

Sometimes the particular question has been 
the subject of considerable litigation in dif- 
ferent jurisdictions and there has resulted a 
number of rules which cannot be reconciled. 
If the matter has been passed upon by the 
courts of his jurisdiction, the trustee must, 
of course, conduct himself in accordance with 
such decisions. If, however, the courts of his 
jurisdiction have had no occasion to decide 
the question and no precedent has been estab- 
lished, the fiduciary may use his own best 
judgment in adopting the rule of another jur- 
isdiction or the modification of some rule. 

We shall have occasion herein to offer il- 
lustrations of each of these conditions, point- 
ing out the disadvantages to the trustee, as 
well as the beneficiaries, which are the re- 
sult of the confusion among the cases. In our 
discussion we refer to rules which prevail in 
the absevce of contrary provisions in the 
statutes or in the instrument creating the 
trust. Any such provision is, of course, para- 
mount, and further discussion would be su- 
perfluous. 


Dealing With Dividends 
One of the most conspicuous illustrations 
of the trustee’s dilemma in apportioning re- 
ceipts between capital and income is encoun- 
tered in the handling of dividends from cor- 
porate stocks which may form the whole or 
a part of the trust res. Usually the ordinary 
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current dividends upon stock held in trusts 
are credited to the person entitled to the 
income, if such dividends were declared dur- 
ing the continuance of the life interest, with- 
out any apportionment based upon the time 
of earnings. No substantial injustice is done 
to the remainderman, although the dividends 
are not apportioned between him and the 
life tenant, relative to the moment of the 
commencement of the life estate, since the 
dividends are usually small and paid period: 
ically. Moreover, the matter will likely ve 
equalized by the payment to the remainder- 
man of dividends accruing but not declared 
before the termination of the life tenancy. 

A different problem exists, however, where 
the dividend or distribution is an extraordi- 
nary cash or stock dividend as distinguished 
from the ordinary current dividends declared 
periodically. Here, as always, the intention 
of the creator of the trust will govern, if any 
such intention can be found. Usually the 
settlor has not provided for such contingency, 
but has simply used the words ‘dividends,” 
“profits,” “earnings,” or similar phases. The 
courts have uniformly held that such words 
are no more helpful in solving the problem 
than the single word “income.” In their 
efforts to adjust matters in an equitable and 
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convenient manner, they have developed sev- 
eral rules, which we shall discuss, with their 
distinguishing features. 

There are in the main three rules govern- 
ing the distribution of extraordinary cash 
and stock dividends, and these are desig- 
nated as the Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky rules. The variations in the 
different rules, even in a single jurisdiction, 
are sO Many and go so far afield that they 
practically constitute cross currents of au- 
thority. We shall attempt, however, to pre- 
sent the major points of contrast and com- 
parison and the general practical results of 
the rules as they appear, without the quali- 
fications and variations which have been im- 
posed by some of the later courts. 


The Massachusetts Rule 


Originally, at common law, all unusual or 
extraordinary dividends, whether cash or 
stock, were held accretions to capital, and 
the life tenant received only the interes: 
thereon. Obviously such a distribution was 
unjust as to the extraordinary cash dividends 
based upon earnings accruing after the crea- 
tion of the trust. The rule was then modified 
to give unusual cash dividends to the life 
tenant if paid out of profits. This later Eng- 
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lish rule corresponds to the rule in the 
United States commonly known as _ the 
Massachusetts rule. This rule was early 
enunciated by the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts in the case of Minot vs. Paine, where 
it was said that 

“A simple rule is to regard cash dividends, 
however large, as income, and stock divi- 
dends, however large, as capital.” 

The distinguishing features of this rule are 
that it awards to capital the entire extraordi- 
nary dividends from earnings if the divi- 
dends are essentially stock dividends, and to 
the income if they are essentially cash divi- 
dends, without apportioning the benefit with 
respect to the time covered by the accumula- 
tion, whether entirely during the life ten- 
ancy or not. Thus the rule turns upon the 
form of the dividend, whether cash or stock, 
and refuses to complicate the simplicity of 
its application by looking to the time to de- 
termine whether all or part of the earnings 
accrued before the event which marked the 
beginning of the life interest. 

Under this rule, therefore, corporate offi- 
cers, in declaring the nature of a particular 
dividend—that is, whether it shall be cash or 
stock—-actually determine who shall be en- 
titled to the dividends. The rule has been 
criticised for this reason by some writers, 
who maintain that it could not have been 
the settlor’s desire or intention to make the 
rights of the life tenant or remainderman de- 
pendent upon the action of corporate officers 
in arbitrarily determining the nature of divi- 
dends declared by the corporation. Further 
criticisms have been made of this rule be- 
cause it does not provide for the apportion- 
ment of earnings based on the time the life 
tenancy existed. It is also argued that to 
give all stock dividends to the remainderman 
is to enrich him unduly at the expense of 
the life tenant. 

To most of these arguments the courts 
which adhere to the Massachusetts rule an- 
swer, as did the court in the Minot case— 
“A trustee needs some plain principle to 
guide him’”—and this rule has the virtues of 
simplicity and certainty. Furthermore, it is 
said that the apparent injustice will likely 
be equalized as far as the matter of appor- 
tionment is concerned by the payment to the 
remainderman of dividends which accrued 
during the life tenancy but which were 
not declared until after its termination. 

The arbitrary distribution of stock divi- 
dends to the remainderman has been de- 
fended on the following reasoning: All earn- 
ings belong to the corporation, and the owner 
of the income has no claim until a dividend 
has been actually declared. The remainder- 


man, while he acquires ownership of more 
shares, adds nothing to his proportionate 
ownership of the assets of the corporation. 
His holding after the new issue bears pre- 
cisely the same ratio to the total number of 
outstanding shares of the corporation as did 
his previous holding to the previous total. To 
allot stock dividends to the life tenant would 
destroy this ratio, which becomes extremely 
important in voting the stock and in the dis- 
tribution of assets upon liquidation. 


We repeat that the main virtue of this 
rule is its simplicity of application. That it 
sometimes works injustice is not denied by 
the courts accepting the rule, and the later 
tendency has been to give the rule a liberal 
construction. That these courts have shifted 
their position regarding the mere form of a 
dividend as a criterion is manifested by the 
cases where stock dividends in another cor- 
poration are considered income if purchased 
from accumulated surplus earnings. The 
Massachusetts rule has been followed in 
Massachusetts, Georgia, Rhode Island, II- 
linois, West Virginia, Maine, Connecticut, and 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The state of New York appears to have had 
considerable confusion in its cases, some of 
which seem to adopt the Massachusetts rule, 
while others lean toward the Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania rules. In 1926, however, the 
personal property law of the state of New 
York was amended with respect to stock divi- 
dends, and the Massachusetts rule was 
adopted. Connecticut had adopted the Mas- 
sachusetts rule by statute as early as 1902. 


The Pennsylvania Rule 

The Massachusetts rule was early repu- 
diated by the Pennsylvania court, which re- 
fused to ignore the injustice arising from 
the failure to apportion earnings between life 
tenant and remainderman relative to the time 
of the commencement of the life estate. The 
Pennsylvania rule, as it has been developed, 
may be stated as follows: If the entire divi- 
dend, whether in cash or stock, was earned 
before the commencement of the life interest 
it must be awarded to the remainderman; 
if it was earned after the commencement and 
during the continuance of the life interest. 
it must be awarded entirely to the life ten- 
ant; if the fund was accumulated partly be- 
fore and partly after the commencement of 
the life estate, the dividend, whether in stock 
or cash, must be apportioned between the lif2 
tenant and the remainderman, according to 
their respective periods of time. 

It is the latter clause of the rule which 
distinguishes it as the rule of apportionment. 
This rule, it will be observed, refuses to make 


Bisbee 
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the character of dividend—that is, whether 
cash or stock—the criterion of the rights of 
the parties. On the other hand, the courts 
adhering to this rule maintain that the 
source of the dividend is the true test. 

The Pennsylvania rule differs from the 
Massachusetts rule in two respects—first, 
under the Pennsylvania rule stock dividends, 
as well as cash dividends, declared out of 
the earnings may, under certain circum- 
stances, be awarded to the life tenant rather 
than the remainderman; second, under the 
Same rule, an apportionment of dividends, 
whether stock or cash, will be made between 
the life tenant and the remainderman where 
the earnings were accumulated entirely be- 
fore, or partly before, or partly after the 
commencement of the life interest. 

The Pennsylvania case, Harp’s Appeal, 
which established this rule in 1857, is illus- 
trative of the practical results of the rule. 
There the executors of an estate were di- 
rected to distribute rents, income and inter- 
est of a residuary estate among certain lega- 
tees during their respective lives. Part of 
the residuary estate consisted of stock in a 
manufacturing corporation upon which large 
Surplus earnings over and above current divi- 
dends had accumulated at the time of the 
testator’s death, and continued to accumulate 


for several years thereafter. During the 
continuance of the life estate the corporation 
declared a stock dividend based upon this 
surplus fund. 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court held that 
the dividend should be apportioned between 
life tenant and remainderman—that is, the 
life tenant to receive all dividends from earn- 
ings which accrued after the commencement 
of the life interest, while the remainderman 
should receive dividends from earnings which 
accrued prior to that time. Under the Penn- 
sylvania rule, the same results would have 
been reached had the dividends been in cash 
rather than in stock. Under the Massachu- 
setts rule, the stock dividends would, of 
course, have been given in their entirety to 
the remainderman. 


Pennsylvania Rule More Nearly Establishes 
Justice 


The results in the case just discussed indi- 
eate that the Pennsylvania rule more nearly 
approaches justice between the parties than 
does the Massachusetts rule. Perhaps this 
is especially true as to stock dividends. When 
the testator or settlor provides that a cer- 
tain beneficiary shall have the income or 
profits from the corpus of the estate, it is 
doubtless his intention to endow that person 
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with all the earnings accumulated with re- 
spect to stock which may form part of the 
corpus. It would seem that to allot stock 
dividends declared from earnings to the re- 
mainderman is to violate the very probable 
intention of the testator. The Pennsylvania 
rule is not, however, without its difficulties, 
and the increasing complexity of corporate 
structures makes the rule more and more 
troublesome in its application. 

The trustee encounters difficulty first, in 
applying this rule, because he must deter- 
mine whether dividends are declared from 
earnings. In this connection “earnings” 
means any payment which shall not impair 
the book value of the stock as of the date 
of the life interest. The rule places the bur- 
den in the first instance upon the trustee or 
other fiduciary (later upon the courts) of 
determining, when dividends are from earn- 
ings, whether the value of the stock is im- 
paired by the declaration of the dividend and 
what portion of the earnings accrued in cer- 
tain periods. It is usually not difficult to 
ascertain whether a dividend is declare: 
from actual earnings. It is much more diffi- 
cult to determine the correct apportionment 
of the earnings over the periods before and 
after the commencement of the life interest. 

An even more troublesome problem arises 
when one attempts to determine whether the 
book or intrinsic value of the stock is un- 
impaired by the dividend. The cases do not 
seem to be altogether clear as to whether the 
apportionment is made on the basis of the 
ratio which the amount added to the sur- 
plus after the death of the testator bears to 
the entire surplus at the time the dividend 
was declared, or whether it is an apportion- 
ment which will simply compensate corpus 
for the loss in consequence of the dividend, 
whether stock or cash, in the book or in- 
trinsic value of the original shares as of the 
date of the commencement of the life inter- 
est. In most cases it is probable that the 
results would be the same whichever basis 
is used, but the difficulties and complexities 
which may attend the application of the 
Pennsylvania rule are apparent. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for our 
economists and lawyers to arrive at any sai- 
isfactory method of ascertaining value. The 
burdens which the rule of apportionment im- 
poses upon the fiduciary will not be simpli- 
fied, but, in fact, will become more compli- 
cated as our commercial and corporate in- 
stitutions adopt more and more ingenuous 
methods of handling corporate affairs. The 
justice and equity sought to be preserved by 
the Pennsylvania rule of apportionment lose 
some of their persuasive force when we are 


confronted with the necessity of applying it 
to a highly complicated corporate situation. 

However, the courts have escaped some of 
the difficulties by declaring that an extra- 
ordinary corporate dividend, whether cash or 
stock, is presumptively payable to the party 
entitled to the income at the time the divi- 
dend was declared, but this presumption must 
vield to the proof of the fact that by such 
dividend the corporate assets are reduced be- 
low their value at the time the trust began. 
We fail to see how the trustee is aided by 
any such presumption. He cannot rely upon 
such a rule of evidence when it is his plain 
duty to observe the interests of both the life 
beneficiary and the remainderman—to permit 
him to indulge in such a presumption is to 
sanction a preference for the life tenant to 
the detriment of the remainderman. 

In spite of the many criticisms directed 
toward the difficulty of applying the Penn- 
sylvania rule, this rule has been adopted 
in many of the later decisions in the United 
States, and is generally considered the 
weight of authority. Among states applyinz 
this rule are Pennsylvania, Delaware, Cali- 
fornia, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, Tennessee, Vermont and Wisconsin. The 
states of Maryland and Rhode Island have 
not been altogether consistent in adhering to 
either the Pennsylvania or the Massachusetts 
rule. 

The Kentucky Rule 

Aside from the Massachusetts and VDenn- 
sylvania rules another rule, designated as 
the Kentucky rule, has been accepted by some 
courts, notably, Kentucky. Delaware has 
shown a tendency to favor the Kentucky 
rules, and as late as 1927 a Delaware Chan 
cery decision appears to reject the appor 
tionment rule. The Kentucky rule is sim- 
ply that extraordinary dividends declared 
during the life interest which represent earn- 
ings, past or current, as distinguished from 
capital, are awarded in their entirety to in- 
come, without regard to whether the divi- 
dends are essentially stock or cash, or wheth- 
er they represent earnings that have accumu- 
lated, wholly or partly, before or after the 
commencement of the life interest. 

The Kentucky rule, therefore, depends upon 
the time of the declaration of the dividends 
as determinative of the rights of the parties. 
It is comparable to the Massachusetts rule 
in the simplicity of its operation, and it es- 
capes the objectionable features of the Penn- 
sylvania rule, viz.: An investigation of the 
business of the corporation and a determina- 
tion of questions by the trustee or the court 
often upon insufficient evidence. The Ken- 
tucky rule often coincides with the Massa- 
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chusetts or the Pennsylvania rules, but it has 
never been generally accepted since most of 
the courts feel that it is much too arbitrary 
to be considered equitable. 


j Results of Three Rules 

In completing our discussion of the appor- 

tionment of extraordinary dividends we be- 
‘ lieve it is appropriate to present a_ brief 
resumé of the results of the three rules. 

Let us first assume that we have an extra- 
ordinary cash dividend declared from earn- 
ings. Our question is how such dividend will 
be apportioned under the three rules which 
we have discussed. 


the Pennsylvania rule it is apportioned be- 
tween capital and income. 

Now, let us assume that 
a stock dividend. 

(a) If the dividend declared 
life interest was earned wholly during the 
continuance of such interest, it goes in its 
entirety to capital under the Massachusetts 
rule, and to income under the Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania rules. 

(b) If the stock dividend declared during 
the life estate was earned wholly before the 
commencement of the life interest, it goes im 
its entirety to capital under the Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania rules, and to income 
under the Kentucky rule. 


the dividend was 


during the 


(a) If the dividend was declared during 
the life estate from earnings which accumu- 
lated during such life interest, the entire 
amount goes to income under all the rules. 


(c) If the dividend declared during the 
life interest was earned partly before and 


(b) If the dividend was declared during P4rtly after the commencement of the life 
the life interest, and was earned entirely ‘terest, it goes in its entirety to capital un- 
' ’ . ‘ 
before the commencement of the said life der the Massachusetts rule and to income 

interest, it goes to the income under the “der the Kentucky rule, and, under the 


Pennsylvania rule, is apportioned between 
the life tenant and the remainderman. 


Massachusetts and Kentucky rules, and to 
capital under the Pennsylvania rule. 
(c) If the dividend 


was declared during 
the life interest and was earned partly be 
fore and partly after the commencement of 
such interest, it goes to income under the 
Massachusetts and Kentucky rules, but under 


We have already stated that stock divi- 
dends in another corporation are awarde4d 
to income under the Massachusetts rule. In 
those states following the Pennsylvania rule. 
dividends payable in the stock of another 
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corporation, assuming that they represent 
earnings in capital assets of the declaring 
corporation, should go to the corpus or to the 
income to be apportioned according to the 
period represented by the accumulation of 
earnings. Thus the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, which follows the Pennsylvania rule, 
in a recent case observed that dividends 
payable in the stock of another corporatioa 
should be treated in the same manner as 
dividends payable in the stock of the com- 
pany declaring them. It would seem that 
under the Kentucky rule such dividends 
would inevitably go to income. 


Rights and Options 

Where the stockholders of a corporation 
are given the rights to subscribe for new 
shares of stock at par or some amount be- 
low par, these stock rights are awarded te 
corpus and not to income, and this has 
been held true even in those jurisdic- 
tions such as Kentucky and Pennsylvania, 
which give to income stock dividends based 
on earnings, because these rights are not 
dividends in any sense, although they may 
be due to the existence of undivided earnings. 

The Pennsylvania courts have held that 
where rights are given to stockholders to 
subscribe for shares in another company, so 
that there is no resulting decrease in the 


value of the shares held in trust, the rights 
should be treated as a product or earnings 
of the shares and should be given to income. 


With respect to options whereby the stock- 
holder has the privilege of taking a dividend 
either in cash or stock, courts which follow 
the Massachusetts rule in regard to stock 
dividends have held that the dividend should 
be treated as a cash dividend to the extent 
of its par value, and should go to income, 
even though it is actually taken in the form 
of new stock. Thus the transaction is treated 
as a cash dividend and a simultaneous sale 
by the company of new stock at par. It would 
seem that if the new stock is worth more 
than par the difference, which represents the 
value of the right to subscribe for the new 
stock at par, will belong to principal. 


Liquidation Dividends 

However the courts may differ as to the 
division of extraordinary dividends they are 
agreed that a dividend which actually repre- 
sents capital as distinguished from earnings, 
or which represents assets or liquidation, is 
to be awarded to capital, else there would be 
an actual destruction of the corpus of the 
estate. 


(Eprror’s Nore: In the succeeding issue of 
Trust COMPANIES will be published further 
portions of Judge Standeven’s paper.) 
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Putting more ‘Telephones 
in the Home 





PRESENT day thinking puts a 
premium on convenience. More 
and more people are discovering 
that one telephone in the home is 
not enough. Many homes now 
have two or more, and in some 
cases almost every room has its 
own telephone or a connection 
for one. 

The scope of the Bell System 
service is constantly increasing not 
only beyond its present frontiers, 
but within them. Long distance 
lines now bring the most widely 
separated parts of the United 
States together. Radio’ telephony 


has brought Europe within speak- 
ing distance. At the same time, 
the urge for greater convenience 
is constantly increasing the use of 
the telephone in districts already 
served. 

The continuous and growing 
demand for this service is a funda- 
mental element in the security of 
investment in the Bell System. 
Equally if not more important are 
the progressiveness of its manage- 
ment and its conservative finan- 
cial policy. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘“Bell Telephone Securities’? ? 
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WHEN IT PAYS TO REJECT TRUST BUSINESS 


INGENIOUS DEVICES TO INVEIGLE TRUST COMPANY SPONSORSHIP 


A. L. LATHROP 
Vice-president Union Bank and Trust Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 








(Iep1Tror’s NoTE: The topic discussed by Mr. Lathrop is particularly timely. There 
are innumerable propositions and promotions always lurking in the offing seeking to 
acquire dignity or make appeal to investors by having a reputable trust company as 
trustee, transfer agent or depositary and which are unworthy of acceptance as well as 
hazardous to the public and the good name of the trust company. There are not a few 
trust companies bemoaning their too-ready acceptance of appointments which have turned 


out bad or landed in the courts.) 


ERY often the most difficult feature 

of trust administration is to success- 

fully discriminate between desirable 
business and undesirable, in considering new 
business as it is offered from day to day. The 
off-color, doubtful or questionable business is 
always presented in the most favorable way. 
The trust officer, to arrive at the unsound 
center, must peel away the shell of extrava- 
gant optimism of the promoter. Sometimes 
the presentation is made with intent to de- 
ceive; again it may be based on poor judg- 
ment alone. 

The trust man must successfully analyze 
each case, because a mistake is irretrievable. 
Once a trust company is tied to a question- 
able or unsound project, it is impossible to 
shake it off. It stays by, closer than Sinbad’s 
Old Man of the Sea—and resignation nor 
repudiation nor anything else will entirely 
clean the reputation of the trust company so 
besmirched. The odium of the association 
will always linger to pollute the atmosphere 
of an otherwise unimpeachable existence. 


Bid High for Trust Company Sponsorship 

The “profits in rejecting trust business” 
are not tangible gains, and may perhaps be 
more appropriately described by indirection 
as the losses we avoid. There is no profit in 
the act of declining any kind of trust busi- 
ness. In fact, it is generally the case that 
the business we refuse, is the most eager te 
be aecepted, and willing to pay the highest 
price for trust company sponsorship. 

We all know how questionable promotions, 
unsound organizations, weak bond issues, and 
every other type of unhealthy business enter- 
prise seek the protection and endorsement 
of trust company administration or trustee- 
ship, and are willing to pay the top prices for 
such services. Therefore, from the standpoint 


of immediate monetary return, the business 
we reject is the most profitable. 

The profit or advantage to be derived in 
rejecting trust business is, generally speak- 
ing, not one of dollars. Of course, much 
business is declined because it will not pay, 
reasonable or compensatory fees. Such busi- 
ness should be declined as a matter of rou- 
tine. We know quite conclusively, out of the 
experiences of our past, what we should re- 
ceive for most any type of business in order 
to make a profit, and minimum fees that 
yield a margin of net revenue should be fig- 
ured and prescribed. The trust company is 
certainly a laborer entitled to receive fair 
wages. Happily the days of courtesy ae- 
counts and complimentary services, are be- 
hind us, and will never return. The trust 
company in these modern times, stands as 
an independent unit organized and operated 
for profit, and not as a service adjuxct to 
the business of banking. 

We can with exactitude name reasonabie 
fees for most any trust service, that will 
give the trust company a fair net profit and 
the customer his money’s worth. Anything 
that will not pay its way should be rejected. 
Occasionally, a piece of business presents it- 
self that blazes new trails, and experimental 
rates must be named by the trust company. 
This happens infrequently, however, as prac- 
tically every service rendered by the trust 
company has been standardized, and carries 
specific fees, scientifically arrived at and 
applied. Therefore, I may say it is axiomatie 
that we “make profits’ or rather, avoid 
losses, by rejecting trust business which will 
not pay the cost of handling. 

In the Matter of Promotions 

The other business we reject is of a dif- 
ferent character. It offers substantial profits 
in money, and is presented with an infec- 
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tious ardor most difficult to resist. The in- 
experienced trust man, or the lean and hun- 
gry trust department, newly established, is 
the easiest prey to the temptations of this 
well-baited business. And, sad to relate, a 
trust company, now and then, does give over 
its place in the sun of public esteem, by sacri- 
ficing something of the trustworthiness, the 
character, and the good repute, with which, 
in the making, it was inherently endowed, 
upon the altar of quick profits through large 
fees for doubtful business. 

These regrettable mistakes and the resul- 
tant losses in prestige and good will can be 
avoided by subjecting all business offered to 
a simple yet acid test. In each ease, pro- 
pound certain questions, resolve the responses 
in favor of yourself, and you will never go 
wrong : 

First: Are the promoters persons of good 
moral and business reputations? 

This question must be answered affirma- 
tively, else the negotiations should terminate 
forthwith. A trust company that enters into 
relations’ with persons of questionable busi- 
ness reputations, though the business itself 
may appear proper, is playing so close to fire, 
that it stands more than an even chance of 
getting singed. 

A trust company if it thinks it can keep a 
slippery customer on the straight and narrow 
path of business probity’s fooling itself just 
as certainly as the girl who marries the 
habitual drunkard to reform him. So, in the 
first instance, bar your doors to the promoter 
who cannot enter the negotiations with a 
clean reputation. 

Second: Are the promoters persons of 
substance, and are they putting their own 
money in? 

Third: Or, is the public furnishing all 
the money, or the major part of it? 

If the effect of the trust, be it a bond issue, 
the sale of beneficial interests, or any other 
evidence of participating interests in the 
corpus of a trust, is to place all the burden 
of investment, or an undue proportion there- 
of, upon the public, with the promoters reap- 
ing promotional advantage with no risk, it is 
something to be viewed askance. 


What Should Be Required of Trustor 


The trust company should not permit itself 
to be utilized as an instrumentality to assist 
anyone to unduly profit upon the investment 
of others. It does not exist for such a pur- 


pose. Its proper function in the economic 
scheme of things is to safeguard and pre- 


serve assets already in existence 
fact should not be lost sight of. 
moter, or trustor, should have a 


and that 
The pro- 
commen- 
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surate investment of money or property—he 
should contribute something more than his 
time and an idea—in the project, and should 
move right along with his partners, with the 
sume risks, and, of course, the same chances 
of profit. 

Not in one case in a hundred, is there 
anything of worth to be derived by a trust 
company from association with anyone who 
seeks to use a trust relationship to induce 
others to put up all the money, while he 
trails along himself on a shoe string. 


Does Corpus of Trust Estate Furnish 
Reasonable Security to Investors? 

The value of the investment should be as 
carefully checked as the security of one of 
your own loans, for you are lending your 
good name. You cannot rely on the ancient 
allegation that you are not your brother's 
keeper, nor the old principle of caveat emptor. 
By the very nature of your connection, 
do become 


you 
the financial guardian of every 
investor in the enterprise. You lend to it and 
them, your reputation and standing. The pub- 
lic is entitled to assume, by the solemn char- 
acter of your relation to it. that you endorse 
and recommend the enterprise, and that in 
your judgment, the investors are well-secured. 

Therefore. you should know and believe 
that the corpus of the trust justifies the in- 
vestment. 


Will the Income Carry the Fixed Charges and 
Operating Expenses? 

The principal may have adequate appraised 
value, but income for carrying purposes, es- 
pecially in the case of real estate, may be 
lacking. Interest, taxes and assessments may 
become a terrific burden, to the extent of ul- 
timately causing the loss of the principal. 
These matters should be earefully gone into 
by the trust company. The enterprise should 
have adequate income or earning capacity 
to service itself in respect of these things. 

Can you conscientiously recommend the en- 
terprise to your friends and customers for 
investment? This is a real test. Can you 
tell inquirers, and there will be many, be- 
cause your recommendation is one of the 
things your trustor buys, that their money 
will be safe; that it is well protected ; that 
the project is sound’ If you cannot do this, 
leave it alone. Drop it, and stay out. 


Disguised Depository Plan 

Is the trust company to perform the func- 
tions of a true trustee, or is the arrangement 
in reality a depositary plan dressed up and 
dignified by terming it a trusteeship? So 
many so-called investment trusts in real es- 
tute, stocks, bonds, and what have you, are 
not trusts at all, and the trustee not a trustee 
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in the full fiduciary sense of the term. In 
many of these cases, the trustee merely re- 
ceives the public’s money, paid in to it for 
beneficial interests or shares, and disburses 
it upon the orders of a so-called trust mana- 
ger or agent, upon whose ability, honesty and 
good faith, completely depends the success 
or failure of the public’s investment. 

I have never been willing to place the repu- 
tation of our bank in the hands of any man 
or group of men, no matter what their abil- 
ity, reputation and previous record of suc- 
cess. Under this policy we have declined 
many so-called investment trusts in real es- 
tate and securities, or both, offered by men 
of integrity and good business standing, be- 
cause the money coming into the trust from 
the general public was to be expended upon 
the order of these men, solely according to 
their judgment. The trustee has no control, 
or if accorded control, becomes involved in 
greater responsibility but no relief, because 
it cannot appropriately or effectually exer- 
cise such control. A day of reckoning may 
be in store for some of the trust companies 
that now engaged in trusteeships of this na- 
ture. We prefer to forego the immediate 
revenue, and profit ourselves in continued 
prestige and good standing, by rejecting trust 
business that does not measure up to those 
standards by which every trust company 
should be governed. 

o & & 


TRIPLE MERGER IN NEWARK, N. J. 

Stockholders of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company have ratified the merger between 
the Fidelity Union Trust Company, the North 
Ward Trust Company and the Equitable 
Trust Company, all of Newark, N. J. The 
following were elected officers of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company: John W. Lushear, 
vice-president; H. Stacy Smith, vice-presi- 
dent; William H. Pierson, assistant vice- 
president; F. Herbert Lushear, assistant 
vice-president; Howard W. Meyers, assistant 
vice-president; Alvin W. Case, Jr., assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer; Alfred W. 
Van Dusen, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer; William C. Bowker, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. Harold W. 
Hack, vice-president, Stewart-Hartshorn 
Company, and John W. Lushear, vice-presi- 
dent, were elected directors of the Fidelity 
Union. 

This merger widens the Fidelity’s branch 
bank system by giving it eight branches in 
the city of Newark. The combined assets of 
the three banks as shown by their statement< 
issued March 27, 1930, gives the new institu- 
tion total resources of $162,270,978, and de- 
posits of $143,690,281. 


From 3 subsidiaries in 1910, 
Cities Service has grown to 
an organization of more 
than 125 Companies, en- 
gaged in three industries. 
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One question every investor 
should ask — Does the Com- 
pany show a healthy growth 
from year to year? 


Cities Service Company, estab- 
lished in 1910, has become one 
of the ten largest industrial or- 
ganizations of the United 
States, with assets of over a 
billion dollars. 
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in the future growth of Cities 
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TAXATION AS AFFECTING ESTATES AND TRUSTS IN 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


PROGRESS IN REVISING INEQUITABLE AND BURDENSOME GENERAL 
PROPERTY TAX LAWS IN THE “ATLANTA QUAD” 


RONALD RANSOM 
Vice-president of the Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 








(Eprror’s Note: The subject of revising and adjusting general property tax laws 
and method of taxing intangibles more responsive to modern economic conditions, is re- 
ceiving active attention among legislatures in the southeastern states. The trust officers 
of that group of states are well back of the movement which has been stimulated by dis- 
cussions at annual southern trust conferences. Mr. Ransom has made a careful study 
of the tax situation as affecting particularly fiduciary interests, in the southern states 
and sets forth in the following article his conclusions which doubtless will meet with the 
cordial endorsement of all those engaged in furthering trust service.) 


O prove the growing wealth of the 

South is a simple problem in elemen- 

tary statistics. The period which has 
marked this growth happens to fall within 
those years which have seen the trust busi- 
ness of American financial institutions in- 
crease most rapidly. The conjunction of these 
two eras presents an interesting phase in the 
history of wealth conservation. Those who 
will control this southern wealth in the fu- 
ture will certainly be fully conversant with 
the latest thought on how estate values 
should be preserved. The recent develop- 
ment of trust business in southern banks 
fully justifies this statement. 


Tax Problems Raised at Trust Conferences 

Every banking conference seems to develop 
at least one topic of more interest than any 
other to those in attendance. There have 
been three southern trust conferences. At 
Chattanooga in 1928, the subject of taxation 
came up rather casually and it was at once 
apparent that it was of very general interest. 
A frank discussion disclosed the fact that 
the tax systems of several of these states 
were, in the opinion of a number of dele- 
gates, quite antiquated. 

The same subject brought forth this reso- 
lution at the Atlanta Conference in 1929: 

“WHEREAS: Jt is essential if the southern 
states are to keep pace with the other for- 
ward looking and progressive states and 
wealth is to be encouraged to stay at home, 
that the archaic and confiscatory ad valorem 
tax on investments be changed and a rea- 
sonable and equitable system of taxation and 
a model investment statute be devised in 
keeping with other states.” 


Again in Montgomery this spring, after 
C. W. Bailey of Tennessee, chairman of the 
committee appointed under the Atlanta reso- 
lution, to whom all southern trust men are 
grateful for studies of taxation, had dis- 
cussed the general southern tax situation in 
a most interesting paper, the resulting im- 
promptu talks which followed, once more 
proved that this was a subject of lively in- 
terest. 
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South Has No Monopoly on Estate Tax 
Problems 

Overy fiduciary must carefully study the 
application of taxation to the estates en- 
trusted to its care and a realization of the 
tax nervousness of wealth, and its tendency 
to seek a situs not hostile to its accumula- 
tion brings home to us the importance of 
equitable taxation and explains this interest. 

It may be doubted if taxation in the sec- 
tion under discussion is any more in need of 
reform than would be the case in any other 
cross section of the country—which is to 
say that it is no more an unsolved problem 
in the average southern state than in the 
average northern, eastern or western state. 
There are a few exceptionally tax progressive 
states in different sections, but room for 
improvement may be found elsewhere than 
in the south. 

In one respect, however, many of the states 
of this section do adhere in their plans of 
taxation to a system more unanimously con- 
demned than any other one thing in public 
affairs. It seems plain that the obsolete 
general property tax of many of the southern 
states is the principal cause of the dissatis- 
faction expressed in the resolution passed by 
the 1929 conference. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that this system of taxation will 
certainly in time be superseded by systems 
which will produce better returns to the 
states and yet not fall unjustly on certain 
classes of taxpayers. The report of the North 
Carolina tax commission of 1928S says that 
such a& system falls “on the conscientious 
who do-not try to escape, on the ignorant 
who do not know how to escape, on estates 
which cannot escape, and on certain corpora- 
tions.” 


Criticisms and Defects of General Property 
Tax 

Seligman says that as actually adminis- 
tered the general property tax is beyond all 
doubt one of the worst taxes known in the 
civilized world. R. C. Norman, the able and 
studious State Tax Commissioner of Georgia, 
has recently marshalled an imposing list of 
criticisms of this tax from which he correctly 
concludes that it is condemned by every au- 
thority on taxation. 

The fundamental basis for a general prop- 
erty tax is the ad valorem taxation of all 
property, real and personal, without regard 
to either the tax bearing ability of any class 
of property or regard for the practical ques- 
tion as to how the taxing authorities can 
reach certain classes of property which from 
their inherent nature find escape easy—easy 
at least, when in the hands of individual 
owners. 


A New York criticism of such a system is 
that it puts a premium on perjury and a 
penalty on integrity. Property in the hands 
of a fiduciary, whether an individual or a 
corporation, demands integrity, and such a 
system always imposes a penalty on the tax- 
payer, unless he prefers perjury. to the. pos- 
sible penalty. 

The system is as ancient as the history of 
taxation. That in time it always breaks down 
is significant. It is natural that in a purely 
agricultural community where property is 
land and the things on land, that taxation 
should be comparatively simple. The things 
to be taxed are visible and their valuation 
can, in theory at least, be reduced to a fairly 
uniform basis. 


Application of Problem to Fiduciaries 

As life becomes more complex, as property 
is divided into many kinds and as personal 
or intangible property becomes an important 
part of the wealth of the community, just 
then does such a system fail and become not 
only unworkable but unjust in its applica- 
tion; first—because the burden of taxation 
falls unfairly on tangible property, and sec- 
ondly—where it does reach intangible prop- 
erty, it is property in the hands of a very 
limited number of taxpayers, as is said in 
the above quotation from the North Carolina 
report. 

When we find the trust sections of banking 
associations in Pennsylvania and California, 
as was the case only last year, responsible 
for legislative action reducing the tax rate 
on intangibles and saying that these reforms 
would enable them to not only develop more 
trust business but to retain business which 
otherwise might have been lost and probably 
to recover business which had sought friend- 
lier locations, we see the application of the 
problem to fiduciaries. 


The pre-war South is regarded as having 
been almost wholly agricultural. That this 
view is not borne out by the facts or that 
its cotton raising was in many ways far more 
related to industry than to agriculture in 
its classic sense, does not prevent us from 
seeing that the taxing system of the section 
was but following precedent when it took 
the form, in nearly every state, of a general 
property tax. 


Relief From the Fiduciaries’ Point of View 

Taking that group of southeastern states 
which form an economic quadrilateral with 
Atlanta as the geographic center we find that 
in nearly all of them this system is still the 
basis of their tax laws. We should bear in 
mind that relief from the fiduciaries’ point 


a. 
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of view from such a system may be obtained finds the tax situation “a state of anarchy” 
by an income tax which distributes the tax and the general property tax does not seem 
burden on intangibles equitably or from a_ to give any recognition to the difference in 
classification tax which imposes a low rate taxability of different kinds of property. The 
on the same class of property and relieves state also has an income tax. Estates pay 
estates from the high rates of the average this tax during the first year of administra- 
general property tax. tion, thereafter a fiduciary return shows the 

Separation and apportionment are of distribution of income. The committee rec- 
course yitally important to us because we ommended a classification tax, among other 
might obtain a fair state system only to find reforms and the legislature has just pro- 
that the local taxing units were imposing vided for a vote on a constitutional amend- 
prohibitive taxation on the estates which ment to make a provision for a classification 


had been relieved from state taxation. tax. 
Property Tax Reform Activities in Number We also find North Carolina with a gen- 
of Southern States eral property tax, but for counties and cities 


Tennessee has a general property tax ap- only, the state imposing no direct tax on 
plying to intangibles. The system has not real and personal property nor are stocks 
been revised since 1870, but the state now taxed for ad valorem purposes. A classifica- 
has an income tax passed by the Legislature tion amendment to the constitution will be 
Which promises relief and which has served voted on next November. There is a state 
to educate the public on the subject of tax income tax and its application to trust es- 
reform. The trust men of the state are giv- tates is somewhat similar to the Federal In- 
ing the subject study and it is only reason- come Tax. The report of the Tax Commis- 
able to suppose that the state is headed for sion of North Carolina is one of the most 
progressive tax developments. The payment informing and interesting of modern tax 
of the income tax removes liability for the studies and with the work being done by the 
ad valorem tax. trust men of the state and the general agita- 

A report of the Joint Special Committee tion for tax revision, it is not unreasonable 
on Revenue and Taxation of South Carolina to hope that any further tax reforms will 
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give due consideration to the importance of 
developing the trust business of the state. 
The state’s tax system now leaves much to 
be desired in this respect. 


Tax Status in Florida 

Florida is interested in tax revision. The 
governor has appointed a committee of 
thirty-two to recommend improvements to 
the legislature and legislative committees 
and a land owners’ organization are also 
working towards the same end. The gen- 
eral property tax, aS it always does is im- 
posing the major part of the tax burden on 
real estate and this seems to be the cause 
of the statewide agitation for reform. 

The administration of the law does not 
impose any unreasonable burdens on estates 
which is so often the case under similar 
systems. The state took a very progressive 
step towards developing trust business when 
it adopted its constitutional amendment bar- 
ring income, inheritance or estate taxes, al- 
though this has been in part offset by the 
federal law refunding 80 per cent of estate 
taxes to the states. A state which took this 
action may be expected to continue its friend- 
ly attitude towards the development of trust 
business in any further tax revision. It is 
to be hoped so, at least, because there is a 
great future for this business in Florida. 

Alabama assesses all property, both real 
or personal at 60 per cent of its market value. 
This law not reaching intangibles, an act 
was adopted in 1923 providing that the owner 
could register the intangibles with the state’s 
securities commission, paying a_ tax of 
twenty-five cents a hundred on their actual 
value and thus exempt them from the prop- 
erty tax. Under the law the registration can 
be made by an agent without disclosing the 
name of the beneficial owner. An income 
tax was adopted in 1919 but the State Su- 
preme Court held it unconstitutional. The 
trust men of the state seem to regard its 


tax laws as not unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of trust business. No concerted move- 
ment for change seems likely. 

The Mississippi general property tax, it 
seems almost unnecessary to say, does not 
reach intangibles but no complaint seems to 
come from the trust men of the state. Ap- 
parently the complete failure to tax such 
property, either when owned by individuals 
or by estates, makes the law a dead letter 
and leaves the whole tax system of the 
state reasonably favorable to the develop- 
ment of trust business. 


Tax Situation in Georgia 

Georgia’s general property tax came into 
the state’s constitution in 1877 and has not 
been essentially changed since. All property 
must be taxed according to value and at 
the same rate. It has been condemned by 
the Georgia Bankers Association and by 
five successive state tax commissions. To 
some state politicians it seems to have ac- 
quired a certain sanctity by reason of its 
age and its ability to withstand the assaults 
of all students of the law who have studied 
the system. 

The percentage of tax returns from in- 
tangible property was 14 1/5 per cent in 
1875, it was 3 2/1,000 per cent in 1928. This 
long period saw the state change from the 
agricultural conditions which gave birth to 
this system of taxation to conditions where 
this class of property represents a tremen- 
dous part of the taxable wealth of the state, 
but instead of reflecting this increase the 
percentage figures quoted show how com- 
pletely this class of property escaped any 
taxation in the hands of the owner, to fall 
at his death a prey to many years back taxes 
and to present a problem to the representa- 
tives of his estate whoever they might be. 

The long years of attack produced results 
in 1929, but hardly such results as were 
wanted. Confronted with the intention to 
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appropriate more than the then revenues of 
the state were producing, the legislature of 
that year passed a statutory income tax 
which the American Taxpayers’ League desig- 
nated a new and violent experiment in taxa- 
tion because it alone among state income 
taxes paralleled the federal levy on incomes, 
requiring the payment of one-third of the 
federal tax. It was anticipated by many 
able lawyers that the State Supreme Court 
would hold it unconstitutional as a delega- 
tion of power, but the court held it consti- 
tutional on the ground, among others, that 
the federal rate in effect at the time of its 
passage was the tax rate, not any subsequent 
rate, although the federal rate was actually 
reduced before the Georgia law went into 
operation. The legislature also provided for 
the submission to the people of a constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing the General 
Assembly to lay income taxes. This is to 
be yoted on this fall. A sales tax or gross 
income tax with a $30,000 exemption, was 
also passed, payments under the net income 
tax law are a credit on this tax. 

No relief was given from the general prop- 
erty tax and a classification tax, supported 
by the State Tax Commissioner and the 
trust men in the state, passed the Senate 
but was caught in a legislative jam in the 
House and did not pass. The governor is 
now proposing a tax survey and future legis- 


lation or constitutional amendments will 
probably improve the tax situation. 


Virginia Sets Good Example 

Outside of the states included in the group 
above discussed we find Virginia setting a 
very fine example of constructive tax legis- 
lation. Since 1925 the system has been in 
large measure reformed and _ recognition 
given to the changing economic conditions, 
but in some respects its tax laws could be 
improved in the interest of the creation of 
trust business. 

We find that taxes on intangibles are not 
being collected in any of these southern 
states. Yet, principally by reason of the 
fact that these states retain this obsolete 
system on their statute books, their tax laws 
are regarded as less favorable, from the 
trust point of view, than we would like to 
see them. Finding in so many of these states 
a very earnest effort being made to improve 
these conditions, we may confidently expect 
results in the next few years. 


, o, >, 
“° “ ~~ 


Announcement is made by the Toronto Gen- 
eral Trusts Corporation of Toronto, Canada, 
of the promotion of G. A. Nimmo Mitchell to 
managership of the savings department, suc- 
ceeding A. S. Davies, who has become mana- 
ger of the new uptown branch of the cor- 
poration in Toronto. 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by EDWARD J. REILLY, Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company, New York 


, LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 





LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


GIFT INTER VIVOS 
(A gift of pass books to a trust ac- 
count made by the trustee to the cestui is 
deemed to complete the gift of the ac- 
count which had been opened by the trus- 
tee for the cestui.) 

In this case the plaintiff in 1898 opened two 
savings accounts in her name “In trust for 
Eva S. Warden,” the defendant’s testatrix. 
The plaintiff deposited in these accounts 
funds which she asserted belonged to her. 
Mrs. Warden died in 1928 and both bank 
books were found in her safe deposit box. 
No deposits had been made nor interest cred- 
its noted in either bank account since 1910. 
No evidence was introduced showing when or 
under what circumstances the bank accounts 
passed from the trustee to the beneficiary. 

The Court pointed out that the presumption 
was that the decedent’s possession was law- 
ful, which meant that the plaintiff delivered 
the books to her and that she accepted them. 
The delivery must have been to complete the 
decedent’s ownership of the funds previously 
depesited for her benefit, and theretofore only 
tentatively to be enjoyed by her. In the 
event of either the death of the trustee or 
the delivery and acceptance of the pass book, 
the gift would be complete and titled to the 
accounts passed. The tentative trust under 
which the plaintiff had held the bank books 
ceased when she as trustee voluntarily di- 
vested herself of them and gave them to the 
beneficiary.—Davclin vs. Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co, Supreme Ct., App. Div. 1st Dept. 
N. Y. Decided May 2, 1930. 


WILL CONSTRUCTION 
(Only those menbers of a class itho 
survive the testator and either survive 
his widow or left children who did, 
may take under a aill, unless a con- 
trary intent be shown.) 





In this case the testator left a will, the 
residuary clause of which read in part: 
“All the residue of my estate, I give to my 
wife for her use during her lifetime. And 
at her decease it is my will that said residue 
vest in my cousins who may survive my said 
wife, and if any such cousins shall have 
deceased leaving children who are then liv- 
ing, it is my will that such children take * 
the share of the cousin so deceased.’’ 

The cousins of the testator might be di- 
vided into three groups; First, those who 
outlive the testator, and either survived his 
will or left children who did; second, those 
who were alive when the will was executed, 
but died prior to the testator’s death, leav- 
ing children who survived his will; third, 
those wso died prior to the date of the will, 
leaving children who survived the widow. 

The Court held that the members of the 
class are to be determined as of the date 
of the testator’s death, unless a contrary 
intent is made manifest by the language of 
the instrument. There was nothing here 
sufficiently indicative of such an intention, 
and therefore, only the cousins in the first 
group, those who died after the testator 
were held to be covered by the clause re- 
ferred to.—Walbridge’s Will. Supreme Ct. 
Decided May 7, 1930. 

CONTINGENT REMAINDERS 
(An estate tail is not created where 
the limitation over is a definite fail- 
ure of issue which is not determinable 
until the life tenant’s death.) 

A testator devised certain real estate to 
his granddaughter to be held for her sole 
use during her natural life and go in fee sim- 
ple to the issue of her body living at the time 
of her death, and if she died leaving no liv- 
ing issue of her body, then to go in fee simple 
to such half brothers and half sisters as 
miay be living at the time of her death, but 
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if she died leaving no half brothers or half 
sisters, the property should go to the chil- 
dren of the testator. The granddaughter 
claimed that the will gave her an estate 
tail in the property. 

It was held that as the limitation over is 
a definite failure of issue, that is, upon 
the death of the granddaughter, as estate 
tail was not created. Further, while a con- 
tingent remainder is alienable the interest 
transferred by the remainderman is 
ject to the same contingencies in the hands 
of the transferee as it would have been if 
it had not been transferred. The contingency 
of a life tenant leaving living issue to whom 
property would go is not determinable until 
the prescribed event stated in the will, 
namely, the death of the granddaughter. 
Berthoud vs. McCune et al. Supreme Ct. Kan- 
Decided May 3, 1930. 


sub- 


sas. 


DISTRIBUTION PER STIRPES 
(Where, at the termination of life 
estates, property descends to heirs of 
the life tenants, distribution will be 
made per stirpes and not per capita.) 

A testator, by his will, devised unto his 
children during their natural lives certain 
real estate and upon the death of the said 
children then to their respective heirs forever. 

The descendants of the children of the 
testator took per stirpes and not per capita. 
Where a will shows no intention on the part 
of the testator that the decendants of the 
different children of the testator were to 
share equally, irrespective of the number of 
the various groups of descendants, but on 
the contrary, use is made of words “respec- 
tive heirs,’ a clear intention is shown on 
the part of the testator that the descendants 
of his children are to take substitutionally. 
This necessarily means that the distribu- 
tion be made per stirpes.—Stanford & ano. 
vs. Stagg et al., Ct. of Chancery, N. J., De- 
cided April 19, 1930. 








LIFE ESTATE WITH REMAINDER OVER 

(When a will gives a life estate by 
express terms with power of sale or 
disposition, and an express remainder 
over, the life tenant is entitled to full 
control with power of disposal for 
value.) 

In this case the testatrix devised her in- 
terest in property to her two sisters. Lula H. 
Grant, and Ida Graley. Upon the death of 
either, the other should take the interest of 
the deceased sister, and at the death of the 
last survivor, the property should go to the 
testatrix’s niece, Georgia May Harris. It 
was provided that the life tenants were to 
have full power of disposition during their 
lives. Mrs. Graley undertook by a _ written 
instrument to convey to her husband the 
interest devised to her under the will, for a 
consideration of dollar and love and 
affection. The question was whether this 


one 


interest became the property of Braley as 
grantee of his wife, who later died, or 


whether it belonged to Lula H. Grant 
Georgia May Harris under the will. 
The court held that the effect of Mrs. Bra- 
ley’s conveyance to her husband was merely 
to invest him with any individual right she 
may have had in the property as a life tenant 
and not the execution of the power under 
the will. Neither was it an attempt to di- 


and 


vest the sister or the niece of any rights 
they, or either of them, had as devisees 


under the will. When a will gives a life 
estate by express terms with the power of 
sale or disposition, and an express remainder 
over of what is undisposed of during the 
lives of the life tenants, the life tenant is en- 
titled: to the full control of the property for 
the time indicated, with the power to dis- 
pose of it for value. By its express terms the 
will limited the right to disposition as to 
time during life estates and therefore the 
manner of use and conveyance is limited to 
that of valuable consideration. The Court 
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held further that the interest of the niece 
is a vested one subject to being defeated by 
the execution of the power for a valuable 
consideration in accordance with the will. 
—Braley vs. Spragins. Supreme Ct., Ala. De- 
cided April 17, 1930. 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENT 
(A provision in a testamentary trust 
that the trustee may not retain any in- 
vestment objected to by persons entitled 
to the income, applies only to benefi- 
ciaries designated in the will) 

The will of Edward H. Kidder created a 
trust for the benefit of a son. It contained 
these two provisions: 1, “That my said son 
by a valid testamentary disposition may ap- 
point to his wife at the time of my decease 
an interest in the whole or any part of the 
income from this trust created for my son’s 
benefit for a period not exceeding her life, 
and by such testamentary disposition may 
appoint to any wife not such at the time of 
my decease any part of the principal of 
said trust as shall not exceed the present 
value at the time of my son’s decease, of 
a life estate of such wife in the principal 
of such trust estate.” 2, “My trustee shall 
not retain any investment objected to, in 
writing by any person entitled at the time 
to the income of the said trust estate.” 

After the death of the testator the son 
and his wife entered into a separation agree- 
ment whereby the son agreed to pay his 
wife during her life or until her remarriage 
40 per cent of the income due him from the 
trust estate. Thereafter the son’s wife di- 
rected the trustee to sell some of the. se- 
curities of the trust estate, the son had al- 
ready directed the trustee not to sell. In an 
action for the construction of the will the 
court held that the son’s wife had no right 
to direct the trustee in reference to invest- 
ments. Only the beneficiaries specifically 


named by the testator had that authority 
—Bank of New York & Trust Co. vs. Wil 
liams, N. Y. Supreme Ct., May 15, 1930. 


INHERITANCE TAXES 
(In Wisconsin a transfer is taxable 
where it is intended to take effect after 
death even though not made in contem- 
plation of death.) 

This was a proceeding to determine the 
amount of an inheritance tax. Twelve years 
prior to his death, the decedent had deeded 
all his real estate to his sons reserving to 
himself a life estate in the land for his whole 
life. There was no question of the trans- 
fer being made in contemplation of death. 

It was held that it was unnecessary that 
the transfer:should be made in contemplation 
of death because the statute declared that 
the liability to taxation depends on the 
character of the interest or estate trans- 
ferred. And since there was a remainder 
to the sons transferred to take effect in pos- 
session and enjoyment after the date of the 
death of the deceased, a tax was due on that 
account.—Matter of the Estate of Schranech., 
Supreme Ct. Wisconsin, Decided April 29, 
1930, 


The board of trustees of the Title Guaran- 
tee & Trust Company of New York recently 
declared a regular quarterly dividend at $1.20 
per share on its stock and also an extra divi- 
dend of 60c. per share. 

At the last regular meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany, Robert C. Ream was elected to the 
board to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of S. Brinckerhoff Thorne on June 3d of this 
year. Mr. Ream is a member of the firm of 
Ream, Wrightson & Company, is president 
of the American Reinsurance Company and 
is also a member of the board of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Co. 
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COMMISSIONS OF FIDUCIARIES ACTING IN 
CAPACITY OF EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 


FORMULATION OF RULES BASED ON LEADING CASES 





DUAL 


HON. GEORGE A. WINGATE 
Surrogate of Kings County, New York 








(Epitor’s Note: In rendering an opinion in the recent case of the Public National 
sank and Trust Company of New York, vs. Estate of Nathan Abrahams, Surrogate Win- 
gate made a thorough search of all leading cases dealing with the subject of commissions 


of fiduciaries serving in dual capacity of executor and trustee. 


As a result of this survey 


the Surrogate compiled a set of eleven rules and general principles.) 


RECENT case at bar presents the 

perennially controversial question of 

whether a testamentary representa- 
tive is entitled to receive double commissions, 
that is, commissions both as executor and as 
trustee, or whether the terms of the will as 
construed in the light of the determining de- 
cisions on the topic, limit him to a single 
compensation in his executorial capacity. 
The statement of the legal principles govern- 
ing this branch of the law is extremely sim- 
ple, but the application of these rules has 
been a never-ceasing source of controversy 
and litigation. 


Two Leading Cases 

The leading cases on the topic are Johnson 
vs. Lawrence (95 N. Y. 154), decided by the 
Court of Appeals on February 26, 1884, and 
Laytin vs. Davidson (95 N. Y., 263), in which 
the opinion was handed down the following 
March 11. In the latter case double com- 
missions were allowed, while the former 
denies them. These determinations were re- 
viewed and explained in McAlpine vs. Potter 
(126 N. Y. 285), in which the court says at 
page 289: “Both cases agree in the rule that 
double commissions to the same persons, first 
in the character of executors and then in 
that of trustees, are to be awarded only when 
the will contemplates a several and _ separ- 
able action in each capacity, not at the same 
but at different stages of administration, and 
that they are not to be allowed where the 
will makes no such separation, but blends 
the two duties and commingles them without 
a severance. To the ordinary duties of an 
executor may be added the performance of 
a trust in such a manner that the two fune- 
tions run on together. It is the duty of an ex- 
ecutor as such to pay to a legatee the amount 
of the legacy in the manner and at the time 


provided by the testator, and it does not 
change that duty that the payment of the 
principal is postponed and the income made 
payable annually in the meantime. A trust 
duty may thus be imposed upon an executor 
which thereby becomes and is made a func- 
tion of his office. A will must go further 
than that to admit of double commissions, 
and must clearly and definitely indicate an 
intention of the testator’s to end the execu- 
tor’s duty at some point of time, and to re- 
quire him thereupon (p. 290) to constitute 
and set up one or more several trusts, to be 
held and managed as such for the interest of 
the beneficiary.” 

The opinion in Johnson vs. Lawrence (95 
N. Y., 154), commented upon, contains the 
following further illuminating statements at 
page 161: “* * * to entitle the same persons 
to commissions as executors and as trustees, 
the will must provide, either by express 
terms or by fair intendment, for the separa- 
tion of the two functions and duties, one 
duty to precede the other and to be performed 
before the latter is begun, or substantially 
so performed; and must not provide for the 
co-existence, continuously and from the be- 
ginning, of the two functions and duties; and 
that where the will does so provide for the 
separate and successive duties, that of trustee 
must be actually entered upon and its per- 
formance begun, either by a real severance 
of the-trust fund from the general assets, 
or a judicial decree which wholly discharges 
the executor and leaves him acting and liable 
only as trustee.” 

To the foregoing statement of basic prin- 
ciples should be added certain excerpts from 
the opinion of the Appellate Division for the 
First Department in the Matter of Union 
Trust Company (70 App. Div. 5, at p. 9), 
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where the court says: “To determine in what 
capacity one acts, it is important to keep in 
view what ordinarily are the duties of an 
executor. They are similar to those which 
in the event of intestacy would devolve upon 
an administrator. That is to say, in either 
capacity, the duties are to administer upon 
the estate by collecting and reducing to pos- 


session the assets of the estate, and, after 
paying debts, to have the balance in hand 
for distribution. It is only at this point 


that a distinction arises, which is that an 
executor makes distribution under the will 
and administrator under the law.” 
Drake vs. Price, 5 N. Y., 480, 481). These 
statements embrace all of the basic prin- 
ciples applicable to the question and the many 
other cases in the reports represent merely 
applications of these principles to the vary- 
ing phraseology of the wills under consider- 
ation and the pertinent surrounding facts 
of the cases decided. 

Since the only difficulty connected with the 
entire subject is in the application of the 
rules thus clearly enunciated, it should prove 
of advantage in seeking concrete rules of 
action to review a few of the leading de- 
cisions involving the question. * * * From 
an analysis of the language and determina- 
tions of the cases reviewed it is possible 
to formulate a series of practical rules gov- 
erning the vast majority of the cases of 
this type which are constantly arising. <A 
statement of these general principles is as 
follows: 


(See also 


Set Up General Rules and Principles 
1. As in all questions of testamentary con- 
struction, the expressed intention of the tes- 
tator governs the question of allowance of 
single or double commissions. 

The fact that the will refers to the fidu- 
ciary as a “trustee” will be given no weight 
whatsoever in determining whether or not 
such fiduciary is entitled to commission in 
a dual capacity although the omission of 


such title and designation of the fiduciary 
solely as “executor” will be considered as 
lending weight to a result allowing single 
commisssions 

5. Where the persons named as “execu- 
tors” are not the same as those named as 
“trustees” the circumstance is strong evidence 
that the testator contemplated the severance 
of the duties of the offices. 

4. No presumption will be indulged that 
a testator intended to subject his estate to 
a double expense for management, in the 
absence of a showing in the will that sep- 
arate functions were intended, with the duties 
of executor completed before those of the 
trustee begin, the test being whether the ex- 
ecutorial function is intended to terminate 
prior to final distribution to the ultimate 
beneficiaries, and not whether some _ trust 
powers or functions have beeen granted to 
the fiduciaries by the terms of the will. 

5. The usual functions of an executor are 
payment of debts, marshalling of assets, con- 
duct of the business of the testator, if author- 
ized in the will, and distribution of specific 
sums or things to those entitled by its terms, 
and unless these duties are, by the terms of 
the will, to be completed prior to distribution, 
no dual representation will be held to exist 
and double commissions will not be awarded. 

6. Inclusion of or failure to include direc- 
tions for purely executorial acts has no bear- 
ing upon the question of the propriety of 
allowance of double commissions. 

7. The practical test for determination of 
double commissions in the usual case re- 
lates to payment over of a specific and de- 
termined principal fund. Such commissions 
will not be allowed (a) where there is a direct 
bequest to the ultimate beneficiary coupled 
with postponement of his possession thereof 
and a direction for payment of the income 
to him in the interval; (b) where as gross 
and undivided fund is set up to be held for 
two or more individuals, the division of the 
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principal to take place at some future time, 


the income, meanwhile, to be payable to thevi , 


in specified proportions; (c) The same rule 
is applicable where all the property in the 
estate after payment of debts and specific 
legacies is to be held for a single individual 
as life tenant, with the remainder over on 
the happening of some future event; (d) 
Where any purely executorial function re- 
mains to be accomplished, e. g.. distribution 
of the residue of the estate under a direction 
to pay the income from a specified fund to 
“A” for life, the principal on the happening 
of some future event to fall into the residue 
of the estate. 

S. Conversely, double commissions will be 
allowed (a) where the will directs specific 
or ascertainable sums to be erected into trusts 
for specified individuals or (b) where an ac- 
tual division of the residue into specific or 
ascertainable parts, to be held in trust, is 
directed, since in this case the determination 
of such parts cannot be accomplished until 
the financial value of the residue is fixed 
and this, in turn, cannot take place until the 
completion of the executorial duties. 

9. Each item of any particular will must 
be separately analyzed since the terms of 
certain specific gifts may-entitle representa- 


tives to double commissions thereon, while 
the donative language of other provisions or 
of the residue may produce a contrary result. 

10. Although the terms of the will are such 
that double commissions would be denied as 
a matter of first impression they will be sus- 
tained where allowed by an unmodified or un- 
questioned decree of a court of competent 
jurisdiction or as to parties who have as- 
sented thereto. 

11. Where the provisions of the will con- 
template the erection of separate funds of 
separate and readily determinable amounts, 
the fact that the representatives have not 
made an actual physical division of the funds 
does not deprive them of their right to com- 
pensation in dual capacities. 

Reo fe fe 

The Atlantic National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., reports resources of $35,248.63); 
deposits, $31,236,402; capital, $3,009,000, of 
which $2,150,000 is earned; surplus $600,000, 
and undivided profits, $301,968. The rapidly 
growing trust department is in charge of 
W. O. Boozer, vice-president and trust officer. 

Ladd & Bush, bankers, of Salem, Ore., op- 
erating since 1869, report assets of $6,998,545; 
deposits, $6,309,264; capital, $500,000: sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $143,928. 
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SYSTEMATIC REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF TRUST 
INVESTMENTS REDUCED TO A SCIENCE 


COMPOSITE PLAN FOR SAFEGUARDING TRUST FROM TIME IT IS 
RECEIVED UNTIL IT TERMINATES 


THOMAS J. DUFFY 


Manager, Investment Analysis Department, Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust Co., San Francisco, Cal. 








(Epitor’s Note: The plan outlined herewith for systematic review and expert anal- 
ysis of investments in trust estates is based upon practical experience and a study of the 
systems employed by the most progressive and efficiently managed trust departments in 


the United States. 


His study disclosed that investment management problems as affect- 


ing the handling of trusts and estates are very much the same regardless of location or 
size of the trust department. This particular subject has been discussed at various trust 
conferences, but Mr. Duffy has developed a plan which is eminently practical and simple 
in operation and adaptable to the country as well as the city institution.) 


ODERN facilities for the systematic 

review and analysis of trust invest- 

ments may be considered broadly as 
providing: 

(1) A system for bringing matters of trust 
investment under the supervision of the 
bank’s board of directors; 

(2) Expert security analysis; 

(3) A systematic review of trust invest- 
ment holdings by “accounts” and “securi- 
ties ;”’ 

(4) Efficient records for these purposes 
and for establishing, if necessary, proof of 
diligence in the supervision of investments. 


Trust Investment Committees 

The board of directors, upon which final 
responsibilty for the operation of a_ trust 
department rests, must define investment pol- 
icy and through a trust investment commit- 
tee delegated by it, fully supervise all trust 
investment. System for the supervision of 
trust investments, therefore, must provide for 
the ultimate submission of all important 
matters of investment to this committee, 
Which consists ordinarily of members of the 
hoard and of the executive personnel. 

A sub-committee on trust investments or 
i trust investment unit, as it is sometimes 
called, is formed for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing the need of conserving the time of the 
trust investment committee and relieving it 
of all but the most important considerations. 
This group is composed of members of the 
operating personnel in intimate touch with 
the investment problems of individual trusts 
or whose knowledge of securities under scru- 
tiny is an important contribution to the effi- 


ciency of the work in hand. Its function is 
to digest and organize all matters to bé 
placed before the trust investment committee 
and to make recommendations as to the final 
action to be taken. 


Analytical Staff 

Expert security analysis is fundamental. 
Its quality, after all, determines investment 
ability. Efficient investment management 
service, therefore, must be carried out in 
connection with a specially qualified person- 
nel, which in the case of the larger-size insti- 
tution is variously known as the Security 
Analysis Division, Investment Analysis De- 
partment, ete. In the smaller institution the 
services of but one investment analyst, or the 
part-time services of a member of the staff 
who can qualify as an analyst, will often be 
adequate. 

Such experts, keeping closely in touch with 
general economic conditions, with trends 
within each industry, and with the status of 
the individual companies whose security is- 
sues are held in the trust accounts, render 
a service which is the cornerstone upon 
which modern supervisory services are neces- 
sarily built. The growing investment re- 
sponsibilities of trust companies have natu- 
rally resulted in increased demands for sta- 
tistical and analytical service. 

As is true in the case of any other profes- 
sion, qualifications do not lend themselves to 
ready definition. However, experience has 
shown that the responsibilities cannot be 
earried out except by men who, in addition 
to a thorough grounding in accounting and 
a broad training in practical economies, have 
a good knowledge of companies and indus- 
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tries. Speaking in a general way, these men 
should have a good understanding of the 
principles of finance and investment and the 
ability to apply these principles. Too, an 
investment analyst must, as well as being 
a student, have the ability to deal with peo- 
ple and understand their practical, everyday 
problems. 


Sources of Information and Statistical Files 

The importance of adequate sources of in- 
formation to the analysis and supervision 
of trust investments has grown apace with 
developments in this field. It is fortunate. 
indeed, that statistical services have re- 
sponded to these demands by continually 
placing more complete information at our 
command. These services place a wealth of 
data daily at the disposal of even the small- 
est trust company which would otherwise not 
be economically obtainable. Other valuable 
sources of information are the underwriters 
of securities, the various governmental agen- 
cies and commissions, financial publications, 
and the corporations themselves which have 
become more and more liberal in the matter 
of opening their records to investors. 

When the institution is sufficiently large 
to require a separate Analysis Division, that 
department, of course, will embody a com- 
plete statistical organization. In that evenf, 
little comment is necessary as the facilities 
will then include the usual statistical files of 
alphabetical arrangement by companies, in- 
dustries, ete., with individual folders for each 
company, debtor or security in which the 
institution has a special interest. 

In the case of the smaller trust company, 
simple alphabetical filing units containing a 
folder for each corporation or debtor whose 
securities are held in trust will serve the 
purpose yery well. These folders will con- 
tain all data and information coming into 
the possession of the bank concerning its 
trust holdings other than that available in 
the manuals and other statistical services. 
Too, all correspondence in connection with se- 
curity analysis and copies of all reports and 
analyses will be filed here. 

Submission of Accounts and Reports— 

Approved List 

Reports are prepared by the analyst or 
Analysis Department on all trust holdings or 
situations to be passed upon by the trust 
investment committee and placed before the 
sub-committee for proper action. Precedence 
is given to reports on securities of doubtful 
position or situations concerning which 
prompt action should be taken. Individual 
accounts to be passed upon are similarly sub- 
mitted. 
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Upon receipt of a new trust, the member 
of the trust department personnel who is 
charged with the duty of initiating the work, 
furnishes the analyst or Analysis Depart- 
ment with all of the information necessary 
to the proper administration of the invest- 
ments. This information may be briefly out 
lined for the purpose on a form sometimes 
known as a “synoptic record” supplemented, 
if necessary, by an excerpt from the instru- 
ment creating the trust, or by a special mem- 
orandum. I will treat these data more fully 
later when we consider the subject of account 
review records. 


Typical Average Account Analysis 

An analysis of the account is then made 
by the Analysis Division as soon as practi 
cable. While there is no particular form of 
presentation which can be said to meet re- 
quirements better than others, the following 
is typical of the contents of the average ac 
count analysis: 


First: Following the title of the account, 
a “set up” of the security holdings is made 
which will indicate : 


The 
price, market value, 


(a) amount, description, inventory 
annual income and yield 
of each security held. 

(b) The relative proportion (erpressed in 
percentage) of assets invested in bonds and 
other fired income securities compared with 
that The per- 
centage invested in any one company, when 
this appears to be large, should also be given. 

(c) Relative yields and annual income re- 
turn of fired income securities and common 
stocks and the net income and yield of the 


entire account. 


invested in common stocks, 


(d) Diversification of industries repre- 
sented; expressed in percentage. 
Second: A schedule indicating the geo- 


graphical diversification of the entire list and 

the diversification of maturities in the bond 

group. 
Third: A 


cerning 


when 
considerations as 
tax status, liquidity requirements, ete. 

Fourth: <A brief statement disclosing the 
position of cach security held, coupled with 
a recommendation for retention or sale. When 
the position of the security requires closer 
study or the situation is complicated, a special 
analytical report is prepared. ‘ 

With regard to security analysis, I would 
emphasize again that the skill of the analyst 
is the only really important consideration. 
The form of the analytical report, on the 
other hand, is relatively unimportant as the 
report must be fitted to the security rathe: 
than the security to the report. 


statement, 
special 


necessary, COn- 


the 


such 
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General Headings of Bond Analysis 

Uniformity in the method of presentation, 
however, should be striven for in the interests 
of efficiency. For example, the material con- 
tained in a bond analysis could be presented 
under the following general headings: 

(A) “Description of Issue.’ (This section 
would show amounts authorized and out- 
standing, the important provisions of the in- 
denture, the nature of the lien, etc.) 

(B) “Position of Issue in Financial Plan.” 
(This section would indicate the position of 
the bonds with respect to other capitalization, 
as well as with regard to all assets and lia- 
bilities of the company at the date of the 
last balance sheet.) 


(C) “Position of the Company.” (Under 
this heading would be set forth a com- 
parative analysis of the earnings, state- 


ments and balance sheets covering a period 
of years with especial reference to the funded 
debt. Such subjects as operating statistics, 
property, history and business of the company 
and its position in the industry would also be 
treated under this heading.) 

(D) “Position of the Industry.” 

(BE) “Comment and Opinion.” 

A complete analysis is also prepared, in the 
case of new offerings or securities not there- 
tofore approved as purchases for trust in- 
vestment, for submission to the Investment 


Committee. Only securities approved by the 
Trust Investment Committee are used for 
the investment of trust funds. This is com- 
monly known as the “Approved List.” 


Organized Review and Account Review 
Records 

Immediate cognizance must be taken of 
the quickly shifting economic trends affect- 
ing the fortunes of companies whose issues 
are held in trust. In meeting this require- 
ment and with an ever increasing number of 
different kinds of securities coming under their 
care, trust companies face difficult and com- 
plicated problems which only well organized 
efforts can cope with efficiently. Such a sys- 
tem for the review of trust investments is 
necessarily dual in operation; consisting, 
first, of the periodical review of trust ac- 
counts, and secondly, of the analysis and 
current review of the individual securities 
held in these accounts. 

Adequate records are necessary for the 
efficient handling of account reviews and for 
the purpose of rendering proof of the dili- 
gence and prudence exercised by the insti- 
tution in the management of trust invest- 
ments. It follows that every step should be 
of written record. While here, again, the 
physical nature of these records may vary 
widely with the requirements or preferences 
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of different institutions, the underlying prin- 
ciples are the same. 


Special Folder for Each Trust Account 

For the present purpose, we will consider 
one very practical method which is sufficient- 
ly simple for use by the average size trust 
company inasmuch as most of these records 
are consolidated into one. This involves the 
preparation of a special folder, numerically 
indexed, for each separate trust account. 
These folders are preferably of heavy board, 
legal size, and furnished with a metal clip 
on each side for binding the contents as is 
customary in the case of credit files. 

Each folder would contain: 

(a) A schedule of the securities held in 
each trust, showing the amounts, descriptions 
and inventory prices. When this record of 
holdings is in the custody of the Analysis De- 
partment it may be kept posted to date by 
means of advices of “Ins” and “Outs” from 
the trust department. 

(b) A brief of the provisions of the trust 
relative to the powers of investment and 
such additional information as will indicate 
investment policies to be followed. 

(c) The names of trustors, co-erecutors, 
co-trustees, beneficiaries or other parties of 
interest with whom it is necessary to commu- 
nicate or consult in matters pertaining to the 
holdings and before purchase and sale. The 
preferences, opinions and special instructions 
(whether originally written or oral) of these 
parties of interest are also recorded here. 
In the cases of the trustors and beneficiaries 
a brief personal history is also of great value. 

(d) Minutes of action taken by the com- 
mittee on trust investments, recommenda- 
tions made for the improvement of the ac- 
count, a record of changes made and the 
authority or reason for the continued hold- 
ing of those securities not approved for trust 
investment, ete 

Each folder, it will be seen, contains all 
information necessary in properly handling 
an account. A reviewer has before him at 
all times a complete history of the trust from 
an investment standpoint. These data are 
sufficiently complete to enable any official or 
member of the staff to quickly take up the 
work where another left off. All records, too, 
can be conveniently brought into a committee 
meeting or referred to at the desk while in 
conference with the client. 

The files containing these folders are lo- 
cated either in the Analysis Division, when 
there is one, or in the trust department; de- 
pending largely upon physical considerations. 
In the case of the smaller institution the 


folder may be filed in the same unit and 
alongside of the correspondence folders for 
each account. A diary record of the dates 
on which reviews of accounts have been 
made will serve the purpose of bringing them 
up for review, periodically, in chronological 
order. Its importance lies in the fact that 
regular and timely analysis is thus assured. 


Individual Bond Review 


All bonds entered in the account records I 
have just described are listed upon review 
cards containing, on their face, the name and 
description of the issue and the dates ana- 
lytical reports were prepared. The reverse 
side provides for the recording of opinions 
formed at the date of the last review and a 
record of committee action. If the number 
of corporate bonds held is large, these opin- 
ions may be more conveniently expressed by 
letters of the alphabet or in some similar 
standardized form. Opinion regarding any 
security held and its desirability as a holding 
for particular types of accounts, as defined 
by the investment policies of the bank, is 
thus readily available upon reference to the 
file. 

The titles of the accounts in which the 
security is held as well as the par value or 
number of shares, may also be posted on the 
reverse side, thus providing a convenient 
cross-index. However, this is not essential 
in many cases, as the same information is 
obtainable from other trust records and may, 
if necessary, be dispensed with in the inter- 
est of economy. 


Classification of Review Cards 
These cards are divisible into 
more classes as follows: 


three or 


First Group: Bonds of doubtful position, 
or of companies likely to be affected to a con- 
siderable extent by current changes in indus- 
trial, political, and other conditions. (These 
are the weaker holdings which must receive 
as close attention as the information avail- 
able will permit.) 

Second Group: Bonds of a grade stronger 
than those in the first group, which should 
nevertheless be frequently reviewed. 

Third Group: Bonds of the greatest 
strength which can safely be reviewed less 
frequently than the first two classes. 

The value of segregating 
into these classes is obvious. 


bond holdings 
The frequency 
of review is thus determined by the neces- 
sity for review. By this means efforts may 
be concentrated upon that group of securi- 
ties requiring the greatest amount of atten- 
tion—the weaker holdings. 
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Individual Stock Review 

With the exception of certain of the de- 
scriptive matter, a similar card record is 
kept of all stocks held in trust accounts. 
Opinions on stocks, however, will not lend 
themselves so readily to standardization as 
bonds. Too, in view of the sensitiveness of 
stocks as whole to changing conditions, no 
end is served in dividing them into classes 
for purposes of review as is true in the case 
of bonds. They can, however, be profitably 
indexed according to the industry repre- 
sented. Experience has shown, in fact, that 
weakness in holdings, both stocks and bonds, 
were first detectable in many instances 
through the recognition of unfavorable de- 
velopments in the industry. I cannot speak 
too strongly in favor of the review of all 
holdings from this important angle, that of 
the industry. 


Major Importance of Review by Securities 

It has been the experience of trust com- 
panies that after the dual system of review 
has been functioning fully for some time the 
account review is confined principally to con- 
sidering such matters as diversification and 
the particular requirements of the individual 
accounts rather than the status of the sepa- 
rate securities held. 

The investigation and analysis of the indi- 
vidual bond or stock, especially in Gases 
Where a considerable amount of research is 
necessary, is more efficiently made from the 
security card record rather than that of the 
account review. This is true because: 

First: The same security is most often 
held in more than one account and efficiency 
requires that the results of an analysis or 
review be applied to all similar holdings in 
other trust accounts. 

Second: The review of the accounts from 
the folder records often does not bring the 
securities up for attention at sufficiently fre- 
quent intervals. A situation, therefore, could 


change entirely before a security came up 
again for review through the folders. 

Third: The advantages of the segregation 
of bonds into classes in order to permit the 
more frequent review of those requiring clos- 
est attention are available only through the 
security review approach. : 

Fourth: When a bond or stock is held in 
a number of accounts (which is often the 
case) several independent investigations of 
the same security may be unnecessarily made 
by men handling the account reviews “by 
accounts.” 

The security card system, too, offers the 
advantage of providing means for effecting 
a current review of holdings. In checking 
information available to us from day to day 
against these records immediate notice is 
taken of new developments affecting trust 
securities. 


Final Action 

The final decisions of the trust investment 
committee on all matters placed before it by 
the investment unit or sub-committee are 
formally entered in the minutes of its meet- 
ings; transcripts of which are then trans- 
mitted to the investment unit. Copies of 
these transcripts of the minutes are prepared 
for the records of the analyst or the analy- 
sis department, for the trust department, and, 
of course, for the particular individual in the 
organization who is charged with the duty 
of carrying the orders of the committee into 
execution. This latter involves the entering 
of purchase and sale orders, exchanging or 
depositing securities, writing letters to trus- 
tors, co-executors, co-trustees, beneficiaries 
and other parties of interest whom it is nec- 
essary to consult before taking action, ete. 

When final action is taken, notations evi- 
dencing the fact are entered on the invest- 
ment sheets contained in the account folders 
and on the security review cards. Final ac- 
tion may be said to have been taken when 
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the proper persons have been notified of the 
conclusions reached by the committee, and 
either its orders fully executed in the case 
of all accounts for which the bank has any 
degree of investment responsibility, or it is 
ascertained that necessary authority for their 
execution from other parties of interest is 
not obtainable. 

In all cases wherein postponement of final 
action is indicated, for example: a bond or 
stock holding is to be retained for a higher 
price, an account or a security brought up 
again for review on a certain future date, 
rights to subscribe to be exercised on a fu- 
ture date, ete., an entry is made on a “‘follow- 
up” card or diary record in order that the 
matter will receive due attention at the 
proper time. Notations are also made of 
such temporary disposition in the account and 
security review records. 


Facilities in Summary 

Back of all of the procedure I have just 
described will be recognized one main ob- 
jective—that of placing the indispensable 
safeguard of expert analysis around security 
investments from the time a trust is received 
until it terminates. 

To review this procedure once again, we 
will recall that when a new trust is received, 
a schedule of the security holdings, together 
with all information necessary in carrying 
out the bank’s investment responsibilities, is 
made the basis of a record “by accounts.” 
The individual security holdings are then 
entered on another record to serve the pur- 
pose of review “by securities.” The account 
is analyzed as a whole at the time and any 
recommendations made which are deemed 
necessary for the improvement of its invest- 
ment position. While at the most, a brief 
statement will suffice in the case of the aver- 
age holding, exhaustive written analyses are 
prepared in the cases of individual securities 
or situations requiring closer study. 

The findings of these analyses are consid- 








ered by a committee of the operating person- 
nel, and, with endorsed recommendations, are 
submitted to a trust investment committee. 
The account is thus placed under the super- 
vision of the board of directors. Thereafter 
purchases for the trust are confined to se- 
curities approved by the investment commit- 
tee and the account brought up for review 
in a systematic manner at regular intervals. 
At the same time the individual security 
holdings are also systematically reviewed as 
frequently as their classification indicates is 
necessary. In checking the cards upon which 
these securities are recorded against the 
mass of information available to the analyst 
from day to day, immediate notice is taken 
of new developments affecting the holdings. 

In these modern facilities for the syste- 
matic review and analysis of trust invest- 
ments, we have the only means for satisfae- 
torily meeting the growing investment man- 
agement problems of the trust company to- 
day. However the particular systems may 
differ on the surface or in matters of detail, 
when built upon these principles, they offer 
a type of investment supervision affording 
the maximum of safety to the trust, and, 
With each step a matter of written record, 
positive protection to the trustee. 

Ro fe fe 

The latest count shows a total of 1,218 
banks and trust companies operating in Mis- 
souri with invested capital of $170,000,000 
and assets of $1,550,000,000. 

Plans for a two-story bank and office strue 
ture at 1002-04 Madison avenue, to be occu- 
pied by the Fulton Trust Company of New 
York, have been filed with the Manhattan 
Bureau of Buildings. 

Charles Teschner of Buffalo has been 
elected vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Jamestown, N. Y., which is a 
member of the Marine Midland Bank Group. 
Mr. Teschner represents the Marine Midland 
interests in this member bank. 
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“Duly Addressed 
and Deposited in the 
Post Office”’ 


Do you give no more thought to the collection 
of out-of-town items than the quoted language 
of the law requires the notary to give to notices 
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bank, and thus secure the advantages of our con- 
tinuously operating transit and collection service. 
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LOS ANGELES 
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southern part of California. 


A large, highly organized and very efficient Trust Department; 
an Investment subsidiary...Security-First National Company; a 
Department of Research and Service, joined with a complete 
Banking service at every Branch, make this the Institution to 
employ as your Pacific Coast connection in every way any 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
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MERGER OF PACIFIC TRUST WITH 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
The bank merger movement in New York 

continues, although in a more modified tempe. 
The latest merger to be announced is that of 
the Pacific Trust Company with the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company which will increase 
the aggregate resources of the Manufacturers 
to approximately $511,000,000, as indicated by 
latest financial statements. The merger will 
be effected on a cash basis without any in- 
crease of capital of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company. Under the terms, stockholders of 
the Pacific Trust Company and the affiliated 
securities company will receive $191.50 in 
cash and a certificate of interest in the liqui- 
dation of certain assets of their company. 
The maximum amount to be realized with 
respect to these certificates of interest is esti- 
mated at $19.50. 

Herman Cook, president of the Pacifie 
Trust Company and former vice-president of 
the Equitable Trust Company, will become 
associated with the Manufacturers Trust 
Company in an executive capacity. Clifford 
F. Stone and Albert C. Lehman, directors of 
Pacific Trust, will join the board of Manu- 
facturers Trust. 

The Pacific Trust Company has a capital 


of $8,000,000. Its surplus as of March 27th 
was $7,689,001 and its total resources 
amounted to $39,609,000. The Manufacturers 
Trust Company has a capital and surplus of 
approximately $866,000,000 and total re- 
sources of more than $471,000,000 as of 
March 27th. Nathan S. Jonas is chairman 
and Henry C. Von Elm is president of Manu- 
facturers. 

The Florida Bank & Trust Company has 
opened for business at West Palm Beach. 
Fla., with capital of $100,000 and surplus of 
$50,000. John J. Dutel, president. 





Charles W. Gerstenberg is the author of 
“Financial Organization and Man:gement,” 
an authoritative work on corporate organiza- 
tion which approaches the question of taxa- 
tion in a clear and concise way. 

Jesse E. Eschbach has resigned as vice- 
president of the Lincoln National Bank & 
Trust Company of Fort Wayne, ind.. to as- 
sume charge of the trust department of the 
Citizens Trust Company of the same city. 

R. W. Putnam has succeeded W. H. Put- 
nam, retired, as president of the Securities 
National Bank & Trust Company of Red 
Wing, Minn. 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF PLANNING AN EFFECTIVE 
ESTATE 


TRUSTEESHIP AND LIFE INSURANCE MAKE AN EXCELLENT TEAM 
H. B. JEFFERY 


Assistant Trust Officer, Bank of America of California, Los Angeles 





IRTUNATELY, in the United States, 
most men carry some life insurance. 
Unfortunately, most men have an inade- 
quate amount of protection. There are to- 
day a few individuals who do not admit its 
economic necessity. If they fail to analyze 
the need in their own particular case, they 
buy. nevertheless, because public opinion de- 
crees that every head of a family should be 
insured. No one questions the safety of the 
companies, nor the soundness of the idea 
on which their business is based. So prac- 
tically every man takes his first—and in 
many cases his only—life insurance policy. 
This latter class feel quite self-satisfied. 
They have discharged their duty to their 
family and society. Henceforth they are able 
to put every representative of a life insur- 
ance company in his place by asserting, “I am 
carrying all I need.” They have purchased 
because it was the thing to do and they have 
never been convinced of the necessity for ade- 
quate protection. At the outset they failed to 
learn enough about life insurance and have 
since become case-burdened to the importu- 
nities of those who would teach them. To 
properly appreciate life insurance requires 1 
thorough knowledge of the important place it 
occupies in the program of estate building. 
When it is so appreciated no man will view 
With equanimity his few-thousand-dollar 
policy. 


Reasons for Additional Insurance 

The law protects a wife against non-sup- 
port during her husband’s lifetime. No law 
protects his widow against non-support re- 
sulting from inadequate provision made by 
him for her. It is true, in many instances, 
the husband is not wholly at fault. Pro- 
tection must be paid for and, in the average 
American family, this calls for present de- 
nial on the part of all. Under such con- 
ditions the wife will sometimes agree that 
inadequate protection, or no protection is 
preferable to undergoing this sacrifice. How- 





ever, her conviction in this respect is sel- 
dom so strong that she will not yield if the 
husband himself is convinced of the danger 
of failure to make her future secure. Today 
the father provides; tomorrow, though he 
may not be here, the necessity for provision 
is still as vital as before. No amount of 
money can take his place in the home. Money 
¢an and must be forthcoming to take the 
place of that which he contributed during. 
his lifetime. If this income does not come— 
as the result of an estate accumulated for 
that purpose, it must be earned by his widow 
or children. Dependency on relatives is the 
only other alternative. 

There are three reasons why additional 
insurance should be purchased without the 
slightest delay if the need exists and the 
premium can be paid. The first reason is 
obvious. The other reasons are that it will 
positively cost more if you buy next year, 
and, so far as you are concerned, it may be 
cff the market entirely. It will cost you 
more next year because of your increased 
age. Insurance premiums are based on a 
man’s expectancy or life and naturally the 
older he is the higher his premium payment. 
Life insurance is perhaps the only thing 
offered for sale which cannot be bought with 
money alone. A satisfactory physical exam- 
ination is a prerequisite. If you cannot 
measure up to a certain physical and occu- 
pational standard you cannot buy. The 
human body does not improve with age. 

Life insurance is a par estate. There is 
no question as to what can be realized upon 
it when the insured is gone. The face value 
of the policy is collectable immediately upon 
his death. What this means can be best 
appreciated when you consider that none of 
his property is available immediately. The 
entire estate, other than insurance, must 
pass through the channel provided by the 
law of the State in which the owner re- 
sided. If he owned real property in another 
State the law of that commonwealth will 
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dictate the steps to be followed. These laws 
in general provide for a certain number of 
months during which creditors may file their 
claims against the decedent’s property. Dur- 
ing this period, no distribution of the prop- 
erty can be made, as it is always possible 
that the creditors may be entitled to the en- 
tire estate. The only exception is that a 
reasonable allowance may be taken from the 
estate for the support of the widow, if a 
proper showing of its necessity is made to 
the court. 

The creditors, the expenses of administra- 
tion, the taxes and widow’s allowance must 
be paid in money, and if, as is usually the 
case, the estate consists principally of in- 
vested capital, something must be sold. To 
sell within a limited time, under forced sale, 
always means a low price. The securities 
or real estate sold will be the cream of the 
estate because of the very fact that the sale- 
able assets are most desirable. Then when 
the proper time has passed, the estate closed 
and the property distributed, those who 
should have benefited most through the es- 
tate receive the remainder. Too often this 
is represented by non-income producing se- 
curities and unmarketable stocks, bonds and 
unimproved real estate. That estates shrink 
during the period of administration is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge. Proper handling 
will keep this at a minimum, but some loss is 
ordinarily unavoidable. 


No legal restraint surrounds the proceeds 
of the life insurance policy. There is always 
a question whether a decedent’s other prop- 
erty will measure up to the value he placed 
on it during his lifetime. One never has to 
compromise with the life insurance com- 
pany. The payment is made at once, in full, 
and in dollars. All that remains to be done is 
to put these dollars to work on the job for 
which they intended—the maintenance and 
comfort of the family. This is the only 
step to be taken, but its importance cannot 
be minimized. In what shall the beneficiaries 
invest? 


Investment of Insurance Money 
Men like to think that no woman is capable 
of investing money, and statistics are sub- 
mitted which show that ninety per cent of 
estates $5000 or over are dissipated within 


five years after they are received. These 
figures are somewhat misleading. This 
money is not dissipated ordinarily. It was 


probably never invested at all, but was used 
in actual living. The income which would 
be earned on an estate of $5000 is manifestly 
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inadequate to care for even one person, and 
the principal must be exhausted. Every man, 
despite his sex and business experience, has 
made investments of which he is none too 
proud. When he has invested in something 
which failed to make a return of interest 
or even resulted in a loss of principal, it 
has not been pleasant. Short of the loss of 
all his property, it has not been a calamity 
for he has his earning power to depend upon. 

Under ordinary conditions a widow might 
prove as good as investor as her husband 
had been, but in her case an unfortunate 
investment which fails to return an income 
or results in a loss of principal is truly a 
salamity. There is no earning power then 
to augment or supplement the loss caused 
by error in judgment. One such invest- 
ment on her part may mean a change in the 
standard of living of the family, whereas 
in her husband’s case it meant a temporary 
hardship. She is at an additional disad- 
vantage. The insurance money is received 
at a time of stress and strain which pre- 
vents her using the judgment she would or- 
dinarily use. At such a time too, relatives 
and friends are particularly free with their 
advice and counsel. No matter how honest 
the adviser, his suggestions are always 
colored by his leaning toward some particu- 
lar type of investment. 


Leaving Income Rather Than Principal 


How much simpler then to leave incomé 
rather than principal; security and freedom 
from worry rather than a problem to be 
solved, with so much hinging on the result. 
This may be done in one of two general ways. 
One of the policy options may be selected by 
which the insurance company guarantees a 
certain payment for the life of the benefi- 
ciary, or a certain sum periodically for stated 
years. Under the other plan the insured 
provides that his insurance shall be held in 
trust upon his death. ' The trustee in such 
cases is generally given considerable free- 
dom in the use of its own discretion, and 
may suit the payment to the occasion. This 
appears to be superior to any method yet 
devised to conserve the proceeds of insurance 
policies. The first plan is infinitely better 
than allowing the entire fund to be paid 
outright. It falls short of an ideal solution 
in that it is not adaptable to changing con- 
ditions or unforeseen contingencies. 


The Requirements of Trusteeship 


Should the insured decide to place his in- 
surance in trust he may select as his Trustee: 
1. A private trustee; 2. His insurance com- 
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pany (if it is chartered as a trust company) 
3. A bank or trust company. 

A private trustee for this type of trust 
is seldom considered. The insured takes 
life insurance because he knows he may 
not survive to complete his plans for his 
family. He will hardly intrust the money 
to be paid on his death to another whose lease 
on life is no more secure than his own. Fin- 
ancial responsibility, continuous existence 
and wide experience: none of these qualities 
should be lacking in a trustee, and obviously 
no individual can meet all requirements. 

Some insurance companies are also char- 
tered as trust companies and as such are 
qualified to receive the proceeds of their 
own policies to be held in trust. In these 
cases a trust provision is made under which 
the income and principal are disbursed. Few 
men, however, carry all of their insurance in 
one company and only that carried in a prop- 
erly chartered company can be placed in 
trust. This then leaves the balance of the 
insurance to be taken care of elsewhere. 

A trust company or a bank having trust 
powers may be selected as trustee to receive 
the proceeds of all policies the insured may 
earry. Certain attributes have been men- 
tioned which a trustee of insurance moneys 
should possess. Let us examine the quali- 
fications of the trust company. Being a cor- 
poration it offers continuous existence. Its 
corporate life goes on when every officer 
and employee now connected with it has 
gone. Their place is taken by others but 
the corporate entity is the same. The duties 
and liabilities it assumes must be taken over 
by its successor, and therefore the operation 
of a trust which it accepts is unaffected by 
mergers and consolidations, Legal safeguards 
surrounding trust company operation assure 
the safety and preservation of the trust es- 
tate, as far as humanly possible. 


Essential Character of Trust Service 

Though its growth in the last few years 
has been tremendous, there is still something 
mysterious about the trust company to many 
people. If you own a share of stock which 
is listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
(and most of the other exchanges), you will 
find it has been registered by some trust com- 
pany. Prior to the time this was required 
the purchaser of corporate stock could never 
know whether or not there was an over-issue 
in his particular company. On oceasion this 
did occur with its attendant loss and hard- 
ship on those who in good faith had pur- 
chased what they naturally believed to be 
part of a bona fide issue. To guard against 
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this the rule was made that all shares should 
be registered, and the corporate trustee was 
selected as having sufficient responsibility 
to assume this work. Trust companies hold 
the title to property which is subject to a 
bond issue. They collect the interest and 
pay the coupons as they become due and hold 
the sinking fund which may be provided 
for in the bond indenture. 

It is, however, in the field of work for the 
private individual their growth has been most 
marked. Many individuals convey real prop- 
erty, or cash, or securities to the trust com- 
pany under a declaration of trust whereby 
the trustee holds the property and invests 
as may be necessary. The income may be 
reserved to the one creating the trust or 
paid to some other whom he names. The 
declaration can provide that on the death 
of the first beneficiary another shall receive 
the income. It is thus carried on until the 
time arrives at which the original maker 
of the trust has stipulated that the prin- 
cipal shall be distributed. Once created, this 
trust is unaffected by the death of the trustor. 
No probate of his trust estate is necessary. 
The income without delay or diminution is 
paid to the next beneficiary named, subject 
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only to an inheritance or estate tax if the 
amount of property involved is of sufficient 
size. 

The majority of people do not feel in- 
clined to create a trust of this character. 
Their estate may consist of property to which 
they wish to give personal attention, or of a 
business in which they are actively engaged. 
They may have ample time to give to their 
affairs and enjoy the interest which man- 
agement of their own property gives them. 
To all such individuals the trust company 
offers another service—that of executor and 
trustee under wills. 





Tying Up Life Insurance and Trusteeship 

When you name your executor you in 
reality engage the services of an employee. 
He must be ready to go to work immediately 
upon your death. <Any other person you 
have ever hired has had the benefit of your 
knowledge of your affairs and your decisions 
when needed. Your executor steps in after 
you are gone and brings together your prop- 
erty. The loose ends of your business must 
be gathered up. Instructions or information 
which you may have left are valuable, but 
situations you could not anticipate arise. 
Creditors to be paid, money to be raised, 
accounts to be kept, are but some of the 
duties. No individual or corporation can 
ordinarily essay to handle an estate as well 
as a capable owner did in his lifetime. His 
creative power and personality have entered 
into the calculation. The performance of 
trust companies as executors has, however, 
justified their claim of the value of experience 
and financial responsibility. Where the 
trust company is named as testamentary trus- 
tee the property which it is to hold is dis- 
tributed to it when the estate is closed, to 
be handled in accordance with the terms of 
the will. 

An executor of 


estates, trust companies 
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Capital and Surplus over $500,000 
have sold property to raise money. They 


have seen many an asset disposed of for less 
than it would have brought if it could have 
been held for a time. As trustee the com- 
panies have received securities ‘and real 
property which represented the dregs of what 
had been a valuable estate. That the value 
which an owner placed on his property dur- 
ing his lifetime, and its value at a fair ap- 
praisal on his death, are generally widely 
different has been brought home forcibly. 
They have been unable to realize the income 
needed by the family who have based their 
expectations on the estimates of the decedent. 
They have seen the miserably small estate of 
the man cut off in his prime; the future of 
his dependents wholly unprovided for. From 
the knowledge gained by their wealth of 
experience they emphasize the necessity for 
larger life with 
a plan to 


insurance estates, coupled 
conserve them. 


DIAL SHOWS COST AND INCOME ON 
INSURANCE 
The Fidelity Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
is distributing its 
genious dial arrangement. 


among an in- 
It is so arranged 
that as the dial is turned to a given age it 
automatically shows the cost month on 
purchase of life insurance ranging from 
$5,000 to $25,000 and also the monthly income 
obtained on 
beneficiaries. 


customers 


per 


varying amounts by 
The figures are the average 
rate of leading insurance companies for or- 
dinary, participating insurance and income 
is estimated at 5 per cent. The dial ties up 
neatly with an effective argument in favor 
of the creation of life insurance trusts. 


heirs or 


Another piece of literature put out by the 
Fidelity shows in graphic form how property 
will be distributed in Pennsylvania when no 
will is made. 
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“BLUE SKY ANTHOLOGY” 


UNIQUE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN WARNS PUBLIC AGAINST 
FRAUDULENT SECURITY INDUCEMENTS 


ALICE DAVIS 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis 


(EpitTor’s NOTE: 





Better Business Bureaus and public spirited bankers are perform- 


ing yeoman services in cautioning the public against the purchase of worthless and frau- 
dulent securities. The glib and prosperously dressed salesman of “blue sky” wares pur- 


sues his vocation, however, and finds victims galore. 


To combat this insistent parasite 


the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company of St. Louis hit upon the clever idea 
of putting out a series of advertisements in blank verse and voicing the lament of different 
characters. “Blue Sky Anthology” has kept many a dollar in St. Louis in the savings 
bank or invested in sound instead of fake securities. ) 


HERE have always been men shrewd 

enough to see that by cleverness and 

persuasive eloquence even the Blue Sky 
could be capitalized and sold to unsuspect- 
ing people. But it was first in the state of 
Kansas that a law was enacted in 1911 by 
which these thieving promoters could be pun- 
ished. Yet not even a law with so dramatic 
a title as this one colloquially named “Blue 
Sky” could be entirely effective against the 
wave of craftiness that has increasingly pre- 
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THIRD EPISODE ~ READ THEM, ALL 


J. THORNTON WALLON 


Yes, of course I do—I take their money, 
Or rather, I have it thrust upon me, 

But don't I offer to double it for them 
Before I take it away—what more than that 
Can they ask, and why shouldn't I do it, 
For if I can take their money away 

So easily, doesn't it prove that I 

uch greater capacity 


And if I did not take it, someone else. 
Some gunman or the like, without the law 
Might get it—and I stay within the low. 

But the gleam in thetr eyes when I offer 
To make them rich f truly fair to see 
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Certainly the evil is being combated 


vailed. 
but 


very intelligently in every large city, 
still there are always plenty of victims. 

To realize the extent of this unprincipled 
method of solicitation among foreign speak- 
ing people alone, one need only gain the con- 
fidence of the leading citizen in any of the 
foreign groups in any city. Then one learns 
how many people have come to their parish 
priest bewailing the fact that a man speak- 
ing their native tongue has won their confi- 
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SELECTIONS FROM AN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN CONDUCTED BY THE MERCANTILE 

COMMERCE BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF St. LOUIS WHICH CITED EPISODES 

IN BLANK VERSE AS WARNING AGAINST FAKE INVESTMENTS AND CAUTION TO 
CONSULT THE BANKER BEFORE INVESTING SAVINGS 
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dence, and offered them free lots (for $500). 
photographs enlarged free (for the price of 
an exorbitant garish frame), or shares of 
(rapidly rising) stock in a company claiming 
a prominent citizen on its board, but none- 
theless insecure. 

These and fifty other sinister offers are fre- 
quently related—and the victims are seldom 
able to escape or get their money back. Over 
and over they learn their lesson, tell their 
bitter story, only to make another mistake 
after the incident has been forgotten. The 
educated people in these groups who speak 
English well are often able to withstand 
these attacks and to advise the others, who 
feel alone in our strange country, and who 
are so pitifully trusting. 


Reaching Foreign Speaking People 

It is difficult to reach these foreign people 
because of the difference between languages. 
However, in St. Louis, an effort has been 
made to have Better Business Bureau talks 
translated into Greek, Italian, Polish, Span- 
ish, and many other tongues, and these are 
delivered at public gatherings of these for- 
eign speaking people by leaders of their 
groups. Thus the people are invited to use 
the service of the Better Business Bureau 
whenever a questionable business offer is 
presented to them, but many are so unskilled 
in the use of English that they hesitate even 
then to approach the bureau. Therefore, more 
effective work can often be done by the par- 
ish priest, who, however inexperienced he 
may be in investment matters, will neverthe- 
less know that no goods having value are 
free—and since the “free” bait is used so 
often this is a necessary lesson to learn. 

If indeed the foreign speaking people are 
the most harassed and gullible, the great 
American public is probably more patheti- 
sally susceptible to the flattering offers made 
so charmingly by the well-dressed salesmen 
radiating success. It is to this large Ameri- 
‘an public of which St. Louis has a higher 
percentage than most cities, that we par- 
ticularly appeal when we publish our adver- 
tisement called the “Blue Sky Anthology.” 
In simpler language we issue warnings fre- 
quently in all the foreign language papers, 
but it is in the big daily papers that we 
count on reaching the bulk of our citizenry. 
It is not unusual when we break into verse 
with this advertisement directed against 
wicked promoters. Our Anthology has a 
style hauntingly reminiscent of “Spoon 
River” and its publication was hastened this 
year by several ignoble events. 

One company which was recently exposed 
for having taken two million dollars by frau- 


dulent methods, was operated nationally, ad- 
vertised widely, and seemed respectable. The 
fact that the morning newspaper omitted to 
publish any of their advertising would surely 
never have been noticed by the busy layman 
who, having been approached, was already 
too well convinced of the honesty of this glib 
group sitting in its heavily carpeted offices. 
But now the deed is done and the list cf 
those who paid for something they never re- 
ceived, will never be known. 


Fraudulent Appeals in Decorative Attire 

What is a bank to do when such needless 
tragedies are being enacted? With all the 
warnings that are published yearly by faith- 
ful financial institutions how can so many 
people be so careless? Yet perhaps it is not 
as surprising as it seems. The promoters are 
skillful. They never try the same device 
twice in the same place until a safe period 
of time has elapsed; and their plans are well 
under way before any one has reason to sus- 
pect them or to make any investigations. 
Their stealing is made easier every year 
with valuable lists easily obtained, even in- 
cluding the names of the savings customers 
of large banks. 

Much praise is due the Better Business 
Bureaus through the country, who with an 
amazing degree of astuteness have been able 
to issue warnings against the much used but 
still effective methods of the ever present 
crooks. But here again there is an obstacle. 
The dishonest promoters are crafty enough 
to rectify every fraudulent transaction 
brought back to them through the medium 
of the Better Business Bureau, while their 
frauds are calmly practiced on the ninety 
and nine who will never think of investigat- 
ing. 

gut the event which dwarfed all the fire- 
sale-grafts and patent-medicine-cures in our 
locale was the examination of the firm above 
mentioned which had taken away its two 
million dollars, leaving nothing—represented 
by nothing. This crash was an ominous 
warning, of course, but warnings are never 
remembered long enough by the people who 
will be future victims. 


The Message Conveyed by ‘“‘Blue Sky 
Anthology” 


We sat in our small office reading the 
mounting figures of losses in each daily paper, 
and realized that our June interest period 
was not far off. Thus it was at that time, 
following a promoter’s fiasco and preceding 
the time when interest would be paid on 
Savings, that the “Blue Sky Anthology” was 
prepared for publication. The Anthology was 
a series of stories in blank verse which repre- 
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sented the dialogue of six wretched char- 
acters; a spinster, a widow, two business 
men, a disappointed boy, and one of the bad 
men who “stays within the law, but offers 
to make them rich.” 

Each verse had fourteen lines and each 
was published serially in the four local news- 
papers in six successive daily installments. 
The space occupied was two columns by 100 
lines and we used the same position each 
day in each of the newspapers. 


Six Characters Break Into Blank Verse 
First in this eerie sequence came Mary 
Witters who moaned wearily: 
My nest-egg grew 
With interest, till it began to be 
Of interest to others—how they knew 
I had it, I will never know, but now 
IT havewt got it, and I start again 
ill over, after buying oil-well stock 
From some promoter with an oily tongue. 
Next spoke Citizen Harter, who should 
have known better and says so: 
They sang a song of twelve per cent to me 
And mentioned bankers as a greedy lot, 
Who used my money to enrich themselves 
And, therefore, wouldn't give me fair ad- 
vice 
About this stuff that yielded interest. 
They sounded logical—they always do— 
I know it now, because I paid to learn. 


Even the evil one, J. Thornton Wallon, 
crook, thief and worse, responded to his cue: 
But dowt I offer to double it for them 

Before I take it away—what more than 

that 

Can they ask, and why shouldivt I do it, 

For if I can take their money away 

So easily, doesn’t it prove that I 

May have a much greater capacity 

To enjoy it than they who cannot keep it? 

And if I did not take it someone else, 

Some gunman or the like, without the law 

Might get it—and I stay within the law. 

Howard Eathering comes next in the 
chorus with a rhythmic lament of losses and 
then comes Little Jimmy Caruthers whose 
hopes for making the football team were 
dashed by the looting of the lean family 
purse. And last in the series is Widow Har- 
brook, who spoke her lines with one eye on 
the time clock: 

When my husband died I thought I had 

felt 

The final mighty hammer-stroke of pain, 

And I was numb a long while after that, 

But one must live, and out of the wreckage 

Of my little world came life insurance 


To take up where his poor, tired hands let 

drop 

The burden that was I—how he had slaved 

To keep the premiums paid, and so he 

thought 

He left me independent, 

But one day 

A glib-tongued salesman won my confidence 

And with it, all my cash—oh, what's the 

use 

To talk about it now—the thing is done 

And I must rush along or else be late 

At punching that clock again, and get fired. 

Thus ended the tragic drama. 

Not only was this published in the news- 
papers serially but the complete Anthology 
With all six verses on one page was mailed 
just before interest time to all savings cus- 
tomers who had opened accounts with us 
during the past year. These neat folders 
printed in blue ink on light blue paper, 
marked in the corner “Blue Sky Anthology” 
—were sent into thousands of homes. Folded 
four times the packet was of a size nine 
inches by four inches and it was held closed 
with a stamp pasted at the open edge. Inside 
in two long columns appeared the dialogues 
of sonnet length, and at the end above our 
signature a friendly word was spoken for 
the Better Business Bureau. 

It is not unusual for us to endorse th 
Better Business Bureau for we recognize a 
close alliance between their task and ours 
in combating unwise investment schemes. At 
the same time we find their case histories 
useful to us—as when we are approached by 
so-called charitable organizations — selling 
tickets for fake entertainments, or by others 
trying to sell hopelessly misrepresented ad- 
vertising space. 

Verily, none of us are altogether free from 
these evil-doers; and this last part of our 
much quoted advertisement will serve as an 
ending for my tale: 

» * The Blue Sky Anthology writes its 
song of shattered hope, while the millions lost 
last year are equaled or exceeded this year. 
Why? We wonder, * * * No loss is necessary 
while there are Better Business Bureaus, 
strong banks, and honest investments. Think 
twice before you withdraw savings, or sell 
a good bond. Then ask your banker. When a 
security is offered to you, ask your banker 
how much you can borrow on it. That is the 
acid test. If you can’t borrow from a bank 
on it, dot buy it, and then the long An- 
thology will not include your name. 
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XO 
Resources of Oregon’s 230 state and na- 
tional banks and trust companies aggregated’ 


$328,088,565 at close of business March 27th. 
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HATTAN TRUST COMPANY AND ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 





COLOSSAL SEVENTY-ONE STORY BUILDING IN WALL STREET 
WHICH WAS RECENTLY COMPLETED FOR THE BANK OF MAN- 
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THE MANHATTAN COMPANY AND CONSTITUENT UNITS 
TAKE POSSESSION OF IMPOSING NEW HOME 


MURAL PAINTINGS DEPICT EARLY NEW YORK SCENES 





N outstanding and imposing architec- 

tural contribution to the New York 

financial district is the new Manhat- 
tan Company Building which rises to the 
great height of seventy-one stories and oc- 
cupies part of the historic block, bounded by 
Wall, Pine, William and Nassau streets. With 
its broad base and beautiful facade standing 
forth in striking contrast to the old pillars of 
the Sub-Treasury Building, the Manhattan 
Company building gives enduring interpreta- 
tion to the history and growth of one of 
America’s greatest and oldest banking or- 
ganizations. On the same site at 40 Wall 
street, the original Manhattan Company 
opened its first banking quarters in a modest 
three-story building on September 1, 1799, 
and through all the intervening years that 
same address has been continuously associ- 
ated with the Manhattan Company which 
now embraces in its organization the Bank 
of Manhattan Trust Company, the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank, Inc., the Interna- 
tional Manhattan Company, Inc., and the 
Bank of Manhattan Safe Deposit Company, 
representing a combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $151,000,000. 

The formal opening of the new home on 
Monday, May 26, acquired something of a 
civic significance because of the presence of 
federal, state and city officials and the fact 
that the New York state and city govern- 
ments have had close financial relations with 
the Manhattan Company since its early days, 
the city having been an original stockholder 
in 1799 and with representation on the board 
of directors for over a century, while the 
state has been a_ stockholder continuously 
since 1808. 

On the day of opening and succeeding days 
thousands of customers and friends of the 
organization, streamed through the Wall 
Street entrance, beneath the large reclining 
figure in bronze of the Greek god Oceanus, 
which is incorporated in the official seal of 
the bank. Passing the broad marble stair- 
case the visitors were held in admiration at 
the sight of the magnificent banking plaza 
and the raised platform for officers, convey- 





ing an atmosphere of quiet dignity and charm, 
heightened by the soft colorful tones of mural 
paintings framed in large wall panels and 
depicting scenes and illustrious figures typi- 
cal of Wall street of the early days in 1799 
when the Manhattan Company began opera- 
tions. With the architectural motif in Co- 
lonial style the effect is exquisite and is sug- 
gestive of the spirit of the days of the in- 
stitution’s founding. 

In the construction of this gigantic build- 
ing all records for speedy work were eclipsed, 
the finishing touches having been applied 
just one year from the time of the removal 
of the organization units to temporary offices. 
The new structure occupies more than 33,590 
square feet of ground area, with a frontage 
on Wall street of 150 feet and 209 feet on 
Pine street, extending the full depth of the 
block which averages over 194 feet. The 
seventy-one stories attain a height of 925 feet 
with an elevation higher than any other 
building in the world. The proportions are 
gracefully carried out by the use of tapering 
set-offs to the penthouse stories and observa- 
tion floors which afford an impressive view 
of all of Manhattan and far out across Sandy 
Hook with the ocean in the distance. 

The Manhattan Company group occupies 
the two basements, the first six floors and the 
fifty-fifth floor of the new building. The main 
banking quarters together with the offices 
of the head officers of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, the Bank of Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany and the International Acceptance Bank, 
Ine., occupy the entire main floor, which is 
entered from both Wall and Pine streets. The 
officers’ platform of the two first companies 
extends the entire width of the Wall street 
frontage, while that of the International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, Inc., lies across the Pine 
street frontage. Between, separated by a 
broad plaza, are ranged the receiving, pay- 
ing and loan and discount tellers. On the 
main banking floor also are the private offices 
of P. A. Rowley, president of the Manhattan 
Company; of J. Stewart Baker, president of 
the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company; of 
F. Abbot Goodhue, president of the Inter- 
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national Acceptance Bank, Inc., and of Ray- 
mond E. Jones, first vice-president of the 
Jank of Manhattan Trust Company. 

On the floor below, entered through a foyer 
on the level of the Wall street pavement, and 
by a few steps down from Pine street, are the 
offices to which bank and brokers’ messen- 
gers chiefly come for transaction of business. 
Here are windows for stock transfers, cou- 
pon paying, brokers’ certification and ac- 
counts, certain trust departments and other 
departments which entail messenger service, 
thus relieving the main banking floor above 
of much traffic. A special interest department 
is also provided on this floor. 

Below this are two floors where has been 
installed one of the most complete and exten- 
sive safe deposit systems in existence, the 
work of the York Safe & Lock Company. 
There are four enormous vaults in which are 
incorporated all of the latest tested and 
proven protective devices. The heavy con- 


crete walls contain a special type of con- 
crete reinforcement known as “Rivet-Grip” 
and the walls are further protected by a 


heavy steel lining of numerous layers, one of 





which the York “Infusite,” a metal especially 
designed to resist attack by Oxy-acetylene 
burning touch. Other features of late de- 
velopment are incorporated. In addition to 
the safe deposit, the security and _ trust 
vaults, there are two separate vaults, one 
of which is used as a night vault and the 
other used privately by the bank. 

Two outstanding and unique features of 
the upper floors are the board room on the 
fourth floor and the Officers’ Club on the 
fifty-fifth floor. The former is a reproduc- 
tion of the interior of the original Signers’ 
Room in Independence Hall at Philadelphia. 
The Officers’ Club, with club and dining fa- 
cilities, occupies the entire floor, and is, so 
far as known, the highest dining place in 
the world. 

The trust department of the Bank of Man. 
hattan Trust Company occupies most of the 
third floor, with the trust officers’ platform 
along the Wall street side. Other private 
offices, including those of Paul M. Warburg, 
chairman of the board of the Manhattan 
Company and Stephen Baker, chairman of 
the board of the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
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EXECUTIVES OF THE MANHATTAN ORGANIZATIONS 
(Upper left) Paul M. Warburg, chairman of The Manhattan Company; (upper right) J. Stew- 
art Baker, president, Bank of Manhattan Trust Company; (lower left) P. A. Rowley, president, 
The Manhattan Company; (lower right) Stephen Baker, chairman of Manhattan Trust Company 
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Company, together with executive offices of 
the companies, occupy the other floors. 

On the sixth floor the International Man- 
hattan Company, Inec., of which James Ir. 
Warburg is president, has what is regarded 
as the most complete trading facilities in the 
city, including extensive private wire connec- 
tions to other cities and brokerage houses. 
The International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
also has complete private wire facilities con- 
necting with the cable companies and other 
facilities for keeping in close touch with its 
extensive foreign connections. 

The mural paintings by Ezra Winter in 
the great panels in the main banking room 
are ranged three on each side of the central 
plaza. On the west wall nearest Wall street 
is a view of that street in 1799, when the 
first office of the Manhattan Company was 
opened, showing Aaron Burr and his daugh- 
ter Theodosia, as the central figures, while 
to the right are shown John Stevens, the 
eminent steam engineer who was one of the 
bank’s founders, and Daniel Ludlow, first 
president of the Manhattan Company. 

The central panel wall depicts the reser- 
voir erected on Chambers street about 1800 
by the Manhattan Company for the city’s 


water supply. The Tontine Coffee House at 
the east end of Wall street, a famous gather- 
ing place for merchants in the early days, is 
seen in the third panel of this side. In the 
foreground stand two figures, representing 
John Jay, whose name as governor of New 
York appears on the Manhattan Company 
charter, and Robert R. Livingston, one of 
the founders of the company. On the steps 
stands John Broome, another founder, and iu 
the center of three figures in the distance, on 
the balcony, is Stephen Baker, also one of 
the original organizers of the Manhattan 
Company and great-grandfather of the pres- 
ent president of the Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Company. 

On the east wall, at the Pine street side, 
John Jacob Astor is shown conversing with 
a typical sailor of the period, and to the 
left, Joshua Sands, collector of the Port of 
New York in 1799. The scene is at the Bat- 
tery in that year, with merchant craft in the 
harbor. The central panel on this wall de- 
picts the laying of the wooden water mains 
for the city water supply which was fur- 
nished by the Manhattan Company. In the 
background is old Federal Hall and to the 
extreme right are seen Alexander Hamilton, 
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EARLY MANHATTAN SCENES DEPICTED IN MURAL PAINTINGS WHICH ORNA- 
MENT THE MAIN BANKING ROOM IN NEW HOME OF THE BANK OF MANHATTAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Upper left insert: Scene at the Battery in 1799, the year in which the Manhattan 
Company was organized; wpper right: Shows Aaron Burr and his daughter as central 
figures; lower left: Laying of wooden water mains for supply furnished by Man- 
hattan Company; lower right: The famous old Tontine Coffee House in Wall street. 
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one of the organizers in 1804, and Oliver Wol- 
cott, the first president of the Merchants’ 
Bank, which, as the Merchants National 
Bank, was merged with the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company in 1920. The last panel is 
New York’s first Stock Exchange, under the 
famous buttonwood tree in Wall street, about 
1792. Five portraits of stock exchange mem- 
bers of the time appear: Leonard Bleeker, 
Andrew Barclay, Charles McEvers, Augus- 
tine H. Lawrence and David Reedy. 

Since November, 1929, the Manhattan Com- 
pany has been operating as a holding com- 
pany and continuing the old charter which 
contains unusually broad powers. The hold- 
ing company owns all of the stock, except 
directors’ qualifying shares, of the follow- 
ing corporations: the Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Company, the International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc., the International Manhattan 
Company, Inc., and the Bank of Manhattan 
Safe Deposit Company. The Manhattan Com- 
pany also has controlling ownership of the 
following corporations: the New York Title 
& Mortgage Company, the American Trust 
Company, the County Trust Company of 
White Plains, the National Mortgage Com- 
pany and the Central National Bank. The 
banking and trust operations conducted by 
the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company are 
earried on through sixty-eight offices. in 


Greater New York, including the opening of 
the newest office in the Times Square district 
at Broadway and Fortieth street. At the 
close of last year the resources of the Bank 
of Manhattan Trust Company stood at $474,- 
805,000, with deposits of close to $400,000,000. 
Be de 
THE HAWAIIAN TRUSTEE 

From mid-Pacifie ocean there is wafted to 
us a handsome little leather-bound volume 
bearing the title inscription, “The Hawaiian 
Trustee” and containing a collection of the 
cleverly-written and interesting monthly pub- 
lications issued by the oldest trust company 
in Hawaii, namely the Hawaiian Trust Com- 
pany of Honolulu. Scanning the pages the 
reader comes across a refreshing variety of 
articles, stories, inspirational sayings and 
business facts, which conveys intimate touch 
and cross-sections out of the life of the peo- 
ple on the beautiful Hawaiian isles. 

Each issue has a “leader” by the versatile 
dean of the trust company fraternity in Ha- 
waii, J. R. Galt, president of the Hawaiian 
Trust Company. When the trust company is 
the subject of discussion, the keynote is in- 
variably that of quality and range of service. 
There are articles dealing with Hawaiian 
business, scenic attractions, products and 
other native activities. 





F. ABBOTT GOODHUE 
President International Acceptance Bank, Inc. 


JAMES P. WARBURG 
President, International Manhattan Co. 
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MERGER OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND AMERICAN- 
TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


One of the most important banking develop- 
ments in the South during the current year 
is the merger of the First National Bank 
and the American-Traders National Bank of 
Birmingham, Ala., which will become effec- 
tive July ist. The united institution will 
be known as the First National Bank of 
Birmingham and will have resources of ap- 
proximately $72,000,000. The combined capi- 
tal will be $5,000,000; surplus, $5,000,000 and 
undivided profits of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 






A securities company with capital of 
$1,000,000, the stock of which will be owned 
by the shareholders of the First National 
Bank, will succeed the American-Traders 
Securities Corporation. This corporation 
will own a controlling interest in five banks 
in the Birmingham district, located at North 
Birmingham, Leeds, Fairfield, Woodlawn and 
Tarrant City, with resources of $4,500,000. 
It will also conduct a general bond and se- 
curities business. 

The officers of the new bank will include 
all the old officers of both banks, with Oscar 
Wells, for many years president of the First 
National Bank, as chief executive with the 
title of chairman of the board. Mr. Wells 
is widely known in banking circles of the 
country, having been president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. W. W. Crawford, 
formerly chairman of the board of the Amer- 
ican-Traders National Bank, will become vice- 
chairman. J. C. Persons, now president of 
the American-Traders National Bank, will 
be president, and Keehn W. Berry is to be 
executive vice-president. He has been senior 
vice-president of the First National Bank. 

Mr. Oscar Wells, who is to be chairman 
of the board of the merged bank, stated that 
the proposed action is in line with the bank- 
ing and economic trend of the country, and 
further, that the merger was unanimously 
voted by the directors of both banks, and 
Was prompted by a desire to provide an in- 
stitution able and capable of aiding, within 
its own resources, a much wider agricultural 
and industrial program for the State. 

Meetings of the stockholders of the two 
banks to ratify the action of the directors 
were held on June 23rd. Before the merger 
the First National Bank will pay its regular 
quarterly dividend, together with a special 
“ash dividend of $500,000 to its shareholders. 
The American-Traders National Bank will 
pay its regular quarterly dividend and a 


special dividend of one per cent. Sixty per 
cent of the stock of the new bank will go to 
the stockholders of the First National Bank 
and forty per cent to the stockholders of the 
American-Traders National Bank. 

The First National Bank, founded in 1884, 
was before the merger the largest bank in 
Alabama, the American-Traders National 
Bank being second in size. The latter insti- 
tution is a consolidation, in 1927, of the Am- 
erican Trust and Savings Bank and the Trad- 
ers National Bank. The principal office of 
the merged institution will be at the present 
quarters of the First National Bank. As a 
temporary measure, it is proposed that part 
of the American-Traders National Bank quar- 
ters will be occupied until the new building 
can be erected on property owned by the First 
National Bank at Third Avenue and 20th 
Street. 

C. Edgar Johnson, assistant cashier of the 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, IIL, 
was recently elected president of the Chicago 
chapter of the American Institute of Banking. 





OscaR WELLS 


Who will be Chairman of the merged First National Bank 
of Birmingham 
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Reason No. 3 


WHY THESE MORTGAGES ARE SAFEST 


: iene By-Laws of this Company do not permit 

us to make any loan on property exceeding 
two-thirds of the appraised value. This is in har- 
mony with the limit established by law in New 
York State for investment of Trust Funds. 


E issue guaranteed Mortgage Certificates in any amount 
from $100 up, yielding 5% net income from date of 
Pp, } £97 


payment. Legal for Trust Funds 


. . . This is one of a series 


of advertisements addressed to discriminating investors and 
and to Savings Banks, Trustees, Insurance and Trust CGom- 
panies and Charitable Institutions. Write for our Booklet 


TMC-37, ‘Safety Limits.” 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE 


COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $21,000,000 


Richard M. Hurd, President 


345 Madison Avenue, at 44th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: Brooklyn, Jamaica, Mount Vernon 





INDIVIDUALISM IN BIG BUSINESS AND 
BANKING MORE ESSENTIAL THAN EVER 

With the creation of ever bigger business 
and banking organizations and the introduc- 
tion of advanced methods of management, 
the fear is frequently expressed that individ- 
ualism is going to the discard. John G. Lons- 
dale, president of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company of St. Louis, and 
president of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, does not subscribe to this idea. In his 
address to his fellow bankers at the annual 
convention of the Missouri Bankers Asso- 
ciation, he said on this phase: 

“Some seem to think that the day of the 
individual in business has passed. But they 
are wrong. While the individual may not at- 
tract such outstanding attention as he did in 
the days of old when institutions were con- 
ducted on a smaller scale, he nevertheless is 
to be found in any large corporation, domi- 
nating the situation, giving orders here, co- 
operating there and shouldering the responsi- 
bility of keeping a large group of lieutenants, 
captains and privates working in unison and 
moving forward under the banner of prog- 
ress. And all of these are held accountable 
to the public because the public has entered 





into a partnership agreement with the cor- 
poration through purchase of stock. 

“Even in the gigantic mergers that have 
taken place within the last two years there 
remains more than ever the necessity for 
a leader, an aggressive personality, whose 
duty it is to see that basic principles are not 
forgotten, that the rights are privileges of 
the indivirual workers and the customers 
they serve are as well provided for as in 
the smaller business units. It is gratifying 
to note that our corporations, including banks, 
are giving more and more concern to the 
welfare of their workers. Numerous benefit 
organizations have been formed; opportuni- 
ties offered for advancement of education and 
position ; hospital service established, and in- 
surance and retirement pensions provided. 
We only recently installed a comprehensive 
insurance and retirement plan at our own 
institution.” 





Thomas M. Johnson, secretary and treasu- 
rer of the Citizens & Southern Company, the 
securities affiliate of the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank of Georgia, was recently elect- 
ed vice-president and secreatry. 
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FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK TO CHANGE TITLE 
AND INCREASE CAPITAL 


The Fidelity Trust Company of New York, 
the New York City member of the Marine 
Midland Group, will change its corporate 
title to the Marine Midland Trust Company 
of New York and also increase its capital and 
surplus from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. An- 
nouncement to this effect has been made by 
the president, James G. Blaine and the chan- 
ges are to become effective on or 
July first. 

To provide for increase in capital the rights 
are offered to stockholders to subscribe to 
200,000 additional shares for $50 a share on 
the basis of two new shares for each three 
held. The new stock will yield $10,000,000 
of which $4,000,000 will be applied to capital, 
increasing the total to $10,000,000 while $6,- 
000,000 will go to surplus, also increasing 
that total to $10,000,000. The undivided 
profits of the bank on March 27th amounted 
to $1,695,000 so that total capital structure 
will be about $21,695,000. The latest finan- 
cial statement showed aggregate resources of 
$72.894,968. 

In connection with the capital increase and 
change in title, President Blaine made the 
following statement: 

“Directors of the Fidelity Trust Company 
of New York have voted to change the name 
of the trust company to the Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York, effective on or 
about July 1 and to increase the capital from 
$6,000,000 to $10,000,000 and the surplus from 
$4,000,000 to $10,000,000. Thus, the New 
York bank will take the name which identi- 


about 





JAMES G. BLAINE 


President, Fidelity Trust Company of New York 


fies the largest banking group in the state— 
the Marine Midland corporation, controlling 
sixteen banks with resources over $600,000,- 
000. The increase in the capital and surplus 
will make the Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of New York a larger and more influen- 
tial member of the group of banks controlled 
by the Marine Midland Corporation of Dela- 
ware which now has more than 20,000 stock- 
holders. 

“The Fidelity Trust Company joined the 
Marine Midland group of banks early this 
year. Its affiliation with the group, which 
extends banking service to a large part of 
the state, has been followed by a widening 
of contacts. Deposits of the Fidelity Trust 
Company have increased $10,000,000 since it 
was acquired by the Marine Midland Cor- 
poration. The Marine Midland group, with 
its extensive resources, considers it a sound 
step to lend its influence in developing a 
larger New York member of the group, pro- 
viding close contact with financial and busi- 
ness activities in New York City. The New 
York bank has been coordinating its services 
with other banks in the group. The results 
have been gratifying.” 

Frederick Beers, president of the National 
Biscuit Company; R. B. White, president of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and 
Eustace Seligman, partner in Sullivan & 
Cromwell, have been elected additional di- 
rectors of the Fidelity Trust Company. 

James G. Blaine, president of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, has been elected a_vice- 
; president and director of the Ma- 
rine Midland Corporation. 


Walter P. Cooke, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Ma- 
rine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
has been invited to become a 
member of the arbitration board 
planned in the Hague agreements, 
and to be known as the London 
Arbitration Board. He formerly 
was president of the arbitral trib- 
unal of interpretation which de- 
cided the controversies between 
Germany and the Dawes repara- 
tions committee. 

Capital of the Lockport Ex- 
change Trust Company of Lock- 
port, N. Y., has been increased 
from $300,000 to $400,000. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


te Rf es ee . -President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR............ Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER.......... Vice-President 
WARREN S8. SHEPARD......... Vice-President 


ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 
Deposits, over $34,000,000 


Ee es AOR IRIOID, ais oecscewesecde Treasurer 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 
JIN VO Roo ee Asst. Treasurer 
BURT W. GREENWOOD....... Asst. Treasurer 
FREDERICK A. MINOR..........200. Auditor 


Trust Funds, over $20,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $5,000,000 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 











CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANIES AGREE WITH BAR 
ASSOCIATION ON LEGAL AND TRUST CODE 


A modus vivendi has been arrived at be- 
tween three of the largest banks and trust 
companies of Cleveland with the Cleveland 
Bar Association as to mutual policies to be 
observed in regard to so-called “legal prac- 
tice” and the performance of trust duties. 
The agreeing institutions agree to curtail- 
ments which appear rather drastic especially 
as regards employment of trust solicitors and 
legal advice which might properly be regarded 
as part and parcel of efficient trust service. 
The institutions agreeing to the terms set 
forth by the Cleveland Bar Association are 
the Union Trust Company, the Cleveland 
Trust Company and the Midland Bank. The 
terms of the agreement provide: 

The banks will not advertise the fact that 
they maintain legal departments. 

The banks will not employ solicitors to per- 
suade persons to come into the banks to have 
their wills drawn. 

The banks will not draw wills, except in 
cases where the bank is named as executor 
or trustee under the will, and not in suc’ 
cases without cooperation and consultatio” 
with a member of the bar, as the representa- 
tive of the testator. 

The banks will not prepare legal instru- 
ments in transactions in which they are not 
parties. 

The banks will not give legal advice in 
matters in which they are not directly inter- 
ested. 

The banks will not prepare forms for 
proposed minutes of corporate proceedings 
in which they are not directly interested, or 
draw leases, contracts, deeds, mortgages and 
other legal documents in matters in connec- 
tion with which they have no direct or pri- 
mary interest, except in cooperation with 


attorneys not in the employ of the bank in 
such matters. 

The agreement also provides that in cases 
where the bank acts as escrow agent, it may 
prepare the escrow agreement in connection 
with such escrow, but should in no cases 
undertake to act as attorney for either of 
the parties to the escrow. 

A trial committee, to determine what aec- 
tion should be taken against banks and trust 
companies unwilling to adopt the agreement, 
should be appointed by the bar association’s 
executive committee, the association’s com- 
mittee on unauthorized practice of law has 
recommended. This committee’s report stat- 
ed in part: 

“We submit that where a lawyer under 
salary to a corporation prepares for one 
of its customers a will or trust agreement 
under which that corporation is named ex- 
ecutor or trustee, his client is the corporation. 
He cannot fairly and impartially represent 
the testator or donor. He owes only one 
duty and that duty to his client, the corpo- 
ration. He cannot represent both the testa- 
tor and the corporation, as obviously if he 
attempts to represent both he is carrying 
water on both shoulders, and apart from 
the statutes, decisions of courts and canons 
of professional ethics, such practice is un- 
fair to the public and contrary to funda- 
mental principles of justice.” 


J. M. Budlinger and Dean J. Wills, assist- 
ant cashiers of the Commercial National 
Bank & Trust Company of New York, have 
been promoted to assistant vice-presidents 
and Herbert W. Finsley has been made an 
assistant cashier. 
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One of the World’s Greatest Banks 


p+ ecg the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company was organized, there 
was only one other bank in New York City. The story of how it 
secured its charter is one of the most interesting chapters in American 
financial history. Today this bank is one of worldwide importance and 
York is proud that its product protects the funds of this great institution. 
The vault equipment installed by us for the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company comprises one of the most complete installations in the world. 
Each of the five vaults are protected by a specially designed steel lining, 
in which is incorporated “Infusite,” York's torch-resisting metal, together 
with other special materials capable of resisting any method of attack. All 
the vault walls contain a special type of concrete reinforcement. The 
safe deposit vault is protected with a vault entrance of the circular type, 
30 inches in net solid thickness, and 
ventilation is facilitated through special 
emergency doors of the same thickness. 
The security vaults and the trust 
vaults are protected by rectangular 
entrances each 30 inches in net solid 
thickness, and are equipped with 
emergency entrances of the same 
thickness. 

The vaults of this bank are an age 
defying testimonial to modern safety 
and to York excellence. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK 
COMPANY 


York, Pennsylvania 


1s, One of the world’s tallest skyscrapers, the home of 
J 7) the Bank of Manhattan Trust Company. Below is 
tes shown one of the York Vaults installed for this 
| i f' bank. 
























y PHILADELPHIA NEW HAVEN 
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HOW A SUCCESSFUL SAFE DEPOSIT CAMPAIGN WAS 
CONDUCTED 


Conducting a campaign for new customers 
in the safe deposit department presents pe- 
culiar difficulties. How the Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Company of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
mapped out and pursued a definite plan with 
exceptional results, is described by William 
H. Neal, in charge of that institution’s pub- 
lic relations department. Says Mr. Neal: 

“Before adopting plans for an intensive 
campaign for new customers in the safe de- 
posit department, we made a survey of our 
facilities at four offices to determine the ex- 
tent to which present customers were using 
this department, and also to determine if a 
sufficient number of vacant boxes was avail- 
able to justify such a campaign. We found 
from the survey that many of our customers 
who really needed this service had failed to 
avail themselves of it, and also that some 
who were not customers could be sold on our 
safe deposit facilities. Additional boxes were 
added to the equipment wherever needed, 
and careful plans for the campaign were laid. 

“Our first job was to select prospect lists 
for each office and these were secured largely 


from our own customers. We checked the 
safe deposit customers’ list against the ac- 
counts in the commercial banking depart- 
ment and the savings department, selecting 
the names of those who were the most likely 
prospects. Additional names were secured 
from the bond and trust departments, and 
from these sources we compiled a large list 
that formed the basis of our efforts. News- 
paper advertisements were prepared and a 
letter was mailed from each office to the 
prospects in that territory, calling attention 
to the safe deposit facilities and urging the 
use of this department. Lobby displays of 
boxes were prepared and descriptive folders 
were distributed through the mails, in month- 
ly statements, and passed out to customers 
by tellers and other contact men. 

“With these plans carefully outlined, we 
were then ready for the real selling which 
was done by the officers and employees. 
Meetings were held at each office about two 
days before the official opening of the cam- 
paign, at which time the plans were explained 
and selling points were given to our organi- 
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CoL. FRANCIS H. FRIES, PRESIDENT OF THE WACHOVIA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, PRESENTING 
PRIZES TO WINNERS IN A RECENT SUCCESSFUL SAFE DEPOSIT CAMPAIGN 
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REPRESENTATION 
IN CHICAGO 


zation. Announcement was made that the 
contest would last 60 days, and that in addi- 
tion to a bonus that would be allowed each 
employee for the rental of a new safe de- 
posit box, prizes would be awarded at each 
office for the employee securing the largest 
number of new customers for this depart- 
ment. Bulletin boards were displayed at 
points accessible to all employees, and on 
these boards lists of prospects were posted, 
together with copies of the rules and regula- 
tions of the campaign. As the campaign pro- 
gressed, daily bulletins were issued showing 
the number of boxes rented and the names 
of those receiving credit for the sales. Fol- 
low-up letters were mailed to prospects and 
frequent meetings of employees and officers 
were held in order to maintain enthusiasm. 

“At the end of the sixty day period it was 
found that 800 new customers had been se- 
eured for the safe deposit department, and 
at one office the campaign had to be closed 
in thirty days as the available supply of 
vacant boxes was not sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the campaign. In addition 
to securing a large number of new customers, 
we believe that other benefits have been de- 
rived from the campaign. Our officers and 
employees have been familiarized with the 
advantages of our safe deposit facilities and 
we have discovered a very gratifying amount 
of sales ability in our organization.” 





CORPORATIONS CONTRIBUTE TO CHAR- 
ITY AND COMMUNITY CHESTS 


A nationwide survey recently completed 
by the National Bureau of Economic 
tesearch shows that 22 per cent of all 
funds raised for organized welfare and 
charitable purposes during 1929 in 129 lead- 
ing cities of the United States, came from 
the coffers of corporations. In the cities 
analyzed it was shown that corporations 
made 33,977 contributions to community 
chests to an amount aggregating $12,954,000 
out of a total of $58,801,000. 

The report of the research bureau com- 
ments as follows: “Corporations are begin- 
ning to see, it appears, that the preservation 
of human health and happiness, and the 
betterment of the social standard generally in 
communities in which they operate is not 
mere almsgiving, but legitimately and logi- 
cally a recognized part of the jcost of doing 
business.” 





The Hamilton National Bank of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has acquired the Highland 
Trust & Savings Bank, located in Highland 
Park. 
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Management and Disposition 
of Local Real Estate for 
non-residents 


Ancillary Administration in 


Illinois 


arcane mmancnipeneestniengnenene ee 


| Special Facilities for the han- 
dling of State and Federal 
Court Receiverships 


CHICAGO TITLE 


& TRUST COMPANY 
69 WEST WASHINGTON STREE 


i 
NO DEMAND LIABILITIES 


NO TRADING INSECURITIES | 
ASSETS OVER $37,000,000 | 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST CORPORATE FIDUCIARY 


OLD CoLONY 


Trust CoMPpANy 


1:7 COURT STREET, BOSTON 


Tt UST service in its largest sense is the principal 
business of Old Colony Trust Company. It is 
today New England’s largest and best equipped 


Corporate Fiduciary, ‘The broadened scope of its 
activities through its afhliation with The First 
National Bank of Boston is shown by the large 
amount of business handled. 


Executor and Trustee. . . $335,000,000 
Agent . . . . . . . $875,000,000 
Trustee under Indentures .  . $1,300,000,000 


Registrar and Transfer-Agent 770 corporations 


Affiliated with Yue First Nationat Bank of Boston 
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THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO OPENS 
ENLARGED HOME AND INCREASES CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


The Northern Trust Company of Chicago, 
which rarely figures in current banking news 
except to quietly record steady growth and 
innovations of service, figures in two out- 
standing developments. The first is the open- 
ing of its enlarged and remodeled banking 
home as the only building in the “Loop” ex- 
clusively devoted to banking and trust oper- 
ations, embracing features of equipment 
which set a new pace for speed and comfort. 
The second event is the increase in capital 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 which with stock 
purchase rights means upward of $4,400,000 
to present stockholders. When the 10,000 
shares of new stock have been subscribed and 
paid for, the company will have $3,000,000 of 
additional corporate funds, which in addition 
to three million capital, will increase sur- 
plus to six millions and undivided profits 
to around three millions and make capital 
structure of $12,000,000. 

The Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
is one of those institutions where the at- 
mosphere of trust service and devotion to 
personal interests of customers is something 
tangible and greets the very stranger who 


enters its doorways for the first time. There 
is a quiet dignity, a brand of genuine cour- 
tesy and silent efficiency which inspire con- 
fidence and feeling of security in dealing 
with such an institution. 

The opening of the remodeled and enlarged 
building marked the bank’s fourth expansion 
in its four decades of Chicago service. It 
comes as Chicago is preparing for its ‘“‘Cen- 
tury of Progress,’ the forerunner of which, 
the World’s Fair in 1895, gave the then young 
Northern Trust Company the foundation of 
its foreign business through its appointment 
as official World’s Fair depository. Two new 
floors, making a total of six and two lower 
levels, have been added to the building and 
it has been remodeled throughout in acecor- 
dance with the most modern ideas in bank 
construction. The bank will occupy all floors 
with added space of 31,826 square feet. 

A feature of the remodeled structure is 
the incorporation of the latest developments 
in noise control. Special sound absorbing 
ceilings shorten voice and machine ranges. 
A special desk spacing plan does away with 
private offices and desks of all officials are in 





ENLARGED AND REMODELLED HOME OF THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
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STOCK TRANSFER GUIDE 
AND SERVICER 


Write today 






for) 
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Documents necessary when transfer is 
by an Executor or Administrator. 


. Proper forms of endorsement when other 


than anindividual’ssignatureisinvolved. 


- Documents necessary when transfer is 


by a Trustee. 


. Documents necessary when transfer is 





Every Trust 
Company needs 
this Service 





=| Keeps Constantly Up To Date the Full Information On:- 


9. 


Proper forms for guarantee of signature. 


10. When a release under the Federal Es- 


2. When a Court Order 1s necessary before tate Tax is necessary. 
transfer. 11. Documents necessary when transfer is 
3. When an Inheritance Tax Waiver is nec- by a corporation. 
essary (and how and where to obtain). 12. Proper forms of inscription when trans- 
4. Documents necessary when transfer is fer is to Joint Tenants or Tenants in 
by a Guardian. Common. 
5. Requirements in case a “Stop” has pre- 13. When copy of Will must be submitted 
viously been filed against the transfer and points in it to be noted. 
of the certificate. 14. Documents necessary when transfer is 


being made by Executor or Adminis- 
trator before expiration of the time 
limit for presentation of claims against 
the estate. 
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the open, making them easy of access for 
customers. The trust department, which 
always has been an important part of the 
bank’s business and in which it is considered 
a pioneer since it is credited with having 
written the first insurance trust on March 18, 
1891, also is devoid of private offices, al- 
though a few conference rooms are provided 
there. Air throughout the building is sup- 
plied by an “artificial weather’ machine. 
This takes in the outside air, washes it in 
water, filters it and turns it out always af 
the proper temperature and humidity. 

As another means of maintaining its per- 
sonal contacts, the bank has put into effect 
the dual unit tellers’ cage system. New semi- 
low type cages have been installed in the 
commercial banking department on the sec- 
ond floor and in the savings department, 
which with the bond department and a taste- 
fully decorated women’s consultation room, 
now occupies the first floor. The third floor 
is devoted to personal trusts and the fourth 
is given over to offices and the dining rooms 
for directors, officers and employees. The 
fifth and sixth provide space for divisions of 
the trust and banking departments. 

Solomon A. Smith is the present president 
of the institution. He is a son of Byron L. 


Smith, who founded the bank, and a grand- 
son of Solomon A. Smith, who was the Civil 
War president of Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
Company. The Northern Trust Company 
opened its doors for business August 12, 1889, 
with three officers and four employees. To- 
day it employs over 500 persons. Its direc- 
torate is composed of A. Watson Armour, 
Sewell L. Avery, Albert B. Dick, Jr., DeFor- 
est Hulburd, John T. Pirie, Edward L. Ryer- 
son, Jr., Martin A. Ryerson, Walter Byron 
Smith, John Stuart, Ezra J. Warner and Mr. 
Smith. Of these, Martin Ryerson was a mem- 
ber of the original board. 


Savings deposits in the United States ag- 
gregate $28,260,000,000 of which $8,903,000,- 
000 are held by mutual savings banks; $7,889,- 
000,000 by national banks; $7,412,000,000 by 
state banks and $4,022,000,000 by trust com- 
panies. 

Creation of a corporate fiduciary associa- 
tion, a trust branch of the Tennessee Bank- 
ers Association, was a feature of the Tennes- 
see Bankers Association convention. 


R. P. Frazer has been made head of the 


foreign department of all units of the Detroit 
Bankers Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 
BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Dailly Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 


Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 








CHASE, EQUITABLE AND INTERSTATE TRUST MERGER 
BECOMES EFFECTIVE 


On June 2d the Chase National Bank of 
New York, the Equitable Trust Company and 
the Interstate Trust Company, were formally 
merged under the title and charter of the 
Chase National Bank. The first financial 
statement, reflecting the merging of resources 
and business, showed aggregate resources of 
$2,551,435,068, creating the largest bank in 
the United States. Deposits amounted to 
$1,916,236,318. Capital is $148,000,000; sur- 
plus, $148,000,000; undivided profits, $60,723,- 
478; reserved for taxes, interest, ete., $9,744,- 
827. The statement further showed cash on 
hand and due from banks of $592,458,000; 
loans and discounts, $1,485.359,000; U.S. 
Government securities, $228,710,596 and other 
securities, $106,580,682. 

At the first meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chase National Bank held 
since the consolidation with the Equitable 
Trust Company and Interstate Trust Com- 
pany became effective, the directors voted to 
authorize a charge to undivided profits ac- 
count covering furniture, fixtures, safe de- 
posit vaults. and equipment and also certain 
readjustments in other assets and reserves. 
The bank’s policy, as heretofore stated, is not 
to carry in its published statement such items 
as furniture, fixtures and vaults although 
they represent a considerable investment. 

The consolidation is responsible for an in- 
novation in banking management—the cre. 
ation of a governing board composed from 
senior executive officers of the enlarged bank. 
Albert H. Wiggin as chief executive of the 
institution will be chairman of this board. 
John McHugh, chairman of the executive 
committee, Charles 8. McCain, chairman of 
the board of directors, Robert L. Clarkson, 
vice-chairman of the board of directors, Win- 


throp W. Aldrich, president of the bank, 
and other senior officers will be members of 
the board of governors. 

The board of directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and Chase Securities Corpora- 
tion have declared quarterly dividends, on 
the $20 par value stock of the bank and the 
no par value stock of the Securities Corpora- 
tion, aggregating $1 per share on the 7,400,- 
000 shares of the corporations. These divi- 
dends are payable July 1, 1930 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business June 4, 
1930. 

The merger gives the Chase National forty- 
six branch offices in prominent residential 
and business districts of Greater New York. 
The quarters of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany are maintained as the Equitable Trust 
3ranch and where the trust business of the 
larger institution will be chiefly handled. The 
Equitable Trust Company, which now merges 
its identity with the Chase National had its 
origin back in 1871 when the Traders Deposit 
Company was organized with a capital of 
$16,000. The institution subsequently changed 
its name to the American Deposit & Loan 
Company and finally adopted the name of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York 
in 1902. Its history embodies a fusion of 
sixteen banks and trust companies during the 
past thirty years, culminating in the merger 
with the Seaboard National Bank in 1929. 
EXTRA DIVIDEND BY U. S. TRUST CO. 

The board of directors of the United States 
Trust Company of New York recently de- 
clared an extra dividend of $10 and the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $15. An extra divi- 
dend of the same amount was paid by the 
company last year. 
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GWILYM A. PRICE ADVANCED TO 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

The many friends of Gwilym A. Price in 
trust company circles will be pleased to learn 
of his advancement to the office of vice- 
president of the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., in addition to 
continuing the duties of trust officer which 
he assumed in 1923. Announcement was 
made by President A. C. Robinson who stated 
that the official promotion was in recogni- 
tion of diligent and efficient service. The 
general direction of the trust department re- 
mains under Moorhead B. Holland, vice-presi- 
dent. 





GwILyM A. PRICE 


Mr. Price has made notable contributions 
at various trust conferences to practical dis- 
cussion on various phases of trust service of 
which he is a master. He entered the Pitts- 
burgh banking field in 1920 with the Pitts- 
burgh Trust Company, leaving there several 
years later to become associated with the 
late Judge Martin as practicing attorney, 
during which time he served as a member 
of the legislature. In 1923 he returned to 
the banking field as trust officer of the 
Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company. He is a 
graduate of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Interests associated with the Bancamerica 
Corporation are devising a plan for a mer- 
ger of all important New Fngland fine cot- 
ton goods mills. 


ADDING 
VALUE 
TO YOUR 
EMBLEM 






A knight’s shield offered him protection— 
also a bright surface on which to emblazon 
his coat-of-arms that all might know him 
and his reputation. 

Your checks can serve you as modern 
shields, if they are made on La Monte 
National Safety Paper. To your customers, 
they offer security ... they are safe. To 
you, they afford a distinctive and colorful 
background for the effective display of 
your name and emblem...a setting that 
will convey a sense of your pride and prog- 
ress ... a forceful link, too, in the adver- 
tising of your service. 

We should like to show you how your 
emblem would look in La Monte National 
Safety Paper. If you will send us a sample 
—from a letterhead or an advertisement— 
we'll gladly make up a sketch for you, with 
our compliments. Or, if you have no indi- 
vidual emblem, we'll originate one for you, 
free of cost. « George La Monte & Son, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 

FREE—An unusual sample book of checks (F-17), made 
on La Monte National Safety Paper. 
LA MONTE ! 
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Your 
Oregon Business 


SEND your business of a finan- 
cial or fiduciary nature to the 


Portland Trust and Savings 
Bank. This bank is ready to 


act as your representative in all 
trust matters. 


PORTLAND TRUST 
and SAVINGS BANK 


“Oldest Trust Company in Oregon” 











IN CHARGE OF NEW BUSINESS AT 
PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 

Lyman I. Collins of the Maryland Trust 
Company of Baltimore, Md., has become af- 
filiated with the Plainfield Trust Company 
of Plainfield, N. J., and will handle their pub- 
licity and new business. Mr. Collins was 
formerly in new business work at the Mary- 
land Trust Company in Baltimore and was 
recently elected to the board of governors of 
the Baltimore Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. He was educated in the 
public schools of Providence, R. I., and at- 
tended the University of Missouri, Class of 
1915. He was formerly editor of a news- 
paper in Kennebunk, Me., and at one time 
instructor in mathematics at Mitchell Mili- 
tary Academy at Billerica, Mass. 

During the World War, Mr. Collins was a 
pilot in the U. S. Air Service with a lieu- 
tenant’s commission. He is a member of the 
Financial Advertisers Association and is well 
known in financial and advertising circles. 


T. W. Bowers has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany of New York and will be in charge of 
the bank’s business in the middle and far 
western states. 
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Who has been appointed Manager of New Business at the 
Plainfield Trust Co., Plainfield, New Jersey 
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LOGICAL STEPS IN TRUST BUSINESS 
PROMOTION 

To Harvey A. Blodgett, president of the 
Harvey Blodgett Company, belongs the credit 
of having conceived and put into practice 
some of the most advanced campaigns for the 
development of trust department business. 
His latest conception is the so-called “Harvey 
Blodgett’s Insured Estate-Building Plan.” It 
is described in a very interesting booklet 
bearing the caption “Ten Logical Steps in 
Trust Business Promotion,” which may be 
had by any reader of TRUST COMPANIES 
Magazine for the asking. 

The successive steps are: look ahead and 
plan; merchandise trust service; cultivate 
immediate revenue business; take a larger 
part in the creation of estates; meet new 
competition; develop life insurance trusts 
from new angles; develop all-service pbusi- 
ness; interest women; create and follow 
leads and blaze the way to the trust officer’s 
desk with facts. Mr. Blodgett says in part: 

“Life insurance companies are now selling 
retirement funds and annuities. They offer 
standardized contracts which they sell like 
a bond, guaranteeing benefits to the buyers 
himself while he lives, and eventually to his 
beneficiaries. It is, as I shall show, feasible 
for a trust organization to sell life accumula- 
tion and income contracts which are stand- 
ardized except as to units of participation. 
Such contracts will be sold—‘‘merchandised” 
is the popular word—in much the same man- 
ner as life insurance policies are sold. Mark 
this thoughtfully. It is destined to engage 
great attention in the near future. It 
already doing so. 

“Such a contract may comprehend several 
services, the current revenue from which will 
make it self-carrying; and the future fees 
from which will be as profitable as those 
from life insurance trust business which is 
now engaging such keen interest and heavy 
outlays.” 


ARMIES OF STOCKHOLDERS 

American Telephone, with approximately 
490,000 holders of record, has the largest 
number of shareholders of any American cor- 
poration, according to an Investment Survey 
issued today by Frazier Jelke & Company. 
Cities Service, with 359,000 holders at the 
end of 1929, probably is second. General Mo- 
tors, with 218,392 owners of common stock 
on February 15th, occupies third place. 
Pennsylvania Railroad had 206,470 on April 
30th; Associated Gas & Electric, 190,139 at 
the end of 1929; Transamerica Corporation, 
about 175,000; Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
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103,677 early in 1930; Public Service of New 
Jersey, 105,726 at the end of the last fiscal 
year; Anaconda Copper has in excess of 
100,000 stockholders. 


MANHATTAN COMPANY CAPITAL 
INCREASE 

Stockholders of the Manhattan Company of 
New York have been called to a special meet- 
ing on July 21st to vote upon a proposed in- 
creased in authorized capital stock from 
$40,000,000 to $45,000,000, making total of 
2,250,000 shares. The increase in capital is 
to provide sufficient stock to acquire the re- 
mainder of the shares of the New York Title 
& Mortgage Company, controlling interest of 
which organization was acquired by the Man- 
hattan Company last November. 

Ronald Ransom, vice-president of the Ful- 
ton National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
elected vice-president of the Georgia Bank- 
ers Association. 

The Fair Lawn-Radburn Trust Company 
has been organized at Fair Lawn, N. J., with 
capital of $100,000 and surplus of $25,000. 
Nicholas A. Kuiken, president. 
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MERGER OF BEACON TRUST COMPANY 
WITH ATLANTIC NATIONAL OF BOSTON 

The bank merger movement still continues 
active in Boston where the latest develop- 
ment is the approval of plans for consolida- 
tion of the Beacon Trust Company with the 
Atlantic National Bank. The terms offered 
by the Atlantic are two shares of Beacon to 
be exchanged for one share of Atlantic. The 
trust company has 150,000 shares outstand- 
ing, each of $20 par value. This would mean 
the issuance of 75,000 shares of the national 
bank’s stock, which is of $25 par value, for 
the exchange. 

According to the latest Clearing House 
statement, Atlantic has $8,000,000 capita!, 
$8,905,000 surplus and undivided profits and 
$107,604,000 in deposits, and Beacon has 
$3,000,000 capital, $3,626,000 surplus and un- 
divided profits and $31,816,000 in deposits. 
Charles B. Jopp, president of Beacon, will 
become a vice-president of Atlantic, and all 
other members of the staff will be retained. 


GIANNINI INTERESTS NEGOTIATE TO 
ENTER PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Evidence of further expansion of the Gian- 
nini banking interests through the holding 
company, the Transamerica Corporation is 
conveyed by official announcement of negotia- 
tions for acquisition of the First National 
Bank of Portland, Ore., including its affiliate, 
the Security Savings & Trust Company, the 
First National Corporation and the Bank of 
East Portland. Aggregate resources of more 
than $50,000,000 are represented in the Port- 
land institutions. Stockholders of the bank 
are soon to receive the privilege of exchang- 
ing their holdings for Transamerica stock, 


on a basis similar to those offered to the con- 
trolling interest in the bank. 

The Portland bank founded in 1866, is the 
oldest national bank west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Its original capital was $100,000, sub- 
scribed when Portland had a population of 
6,000. It has paid dividends continuously 
since 1871. 

The Transamerica, built up in San Fran- 
cisco through ownership of the Bank of Italy, 
is the world’s largest bank holding company 
and has a market worth of more than $1,000,- 


000,000. Resources of institutions under 
Transamerica control aggregate more than 


$2,750,000,000. 


MARINE MIDLAND ACTIVE IN POWER 
FIELD 

Negotiations are being completed for con- 
solidation of the Niagara Share Corporation 
of Maryland and the Marine Union Investors, 
Ine., the latter organization owning a very 
substantial amount of stock of the Marine 
Midland Corporation which is holding cor- 
poration for a large group of banks in New 
York State and recently acquiring the Fidel- 
ity Trust Company of New York City in its 
group. The Niagara Share Corporation is 
owner Of more than 3,500,000 shares of com- 


mon stock of Niagara Hudson Power Cor- 
poration which controls the distribution of 


electric power throughout the greater part 
of New York State. 

The Appellate Division of New York de- 
cided recently that public accountants who 
make audits for corporations with knowledge 
that their reports and certificates of audits 
are to be used in borrowing money will be 
held responsible for negligence in making up 
the audit if losses result. 
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POPULAR MEMBER OF BANK 
ADVERTISING FRATERNITY 


The freemasonry which obtains among the 
men who handle the new business and ad; 
vertising departments for American banks 
and trust companies, as evidenced by frank 
and free exchange of experience which often 
represents tests costing thousands of dollars, 
has been one of the big factors in advancing 
the effective standards in banking and trust 
company publicity and promotion. This ex- 
change has been largely centered through and 
fostered by the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 





FreD M. STAKER 


Assistant Vice-president, Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City 

One of the most popular and efficient mem- 
bers of the bank publicity fraternity is Fred 
M. Staker, assistant vice-president in charge 
of publicity for the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo. He is in frequent 
demand for bank advertising convention pro- 
grams and his addresses are charged with the 
kind of matter which induces his hearers to 
bring out their memorandum books. 

Mr. Staker was born and reared in west- 
ern Illinois. He graduated from the College 
of Law of the University of Illinois in 1907 
and came to Kansas City a few months later. 
He was associated for four years with the 
telephone business and then became connect- 
ed with the Commerce Trust Company in the 
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bank department. A year later he was made 
manager of the safe deposit vaults and has 
been director of publicity since 1914. 

















CHIEF JUSTICE HUGHES ON THE 
LESSON OF LIFE 
Something of the spirit which has 
doubtless carried Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes of the United States 
Supreme Court to the high pinnacle of 
Statesmanship and public service, is 
conveyed in his philosophical observa- 
tion, as follows: 








“One of the most important lessons 
of life is that success must continually 
be won, and is never finally achieved. 
There are those who look upon the 
supposed fortunate in our social effort 
who have achieved places of influence 
and distinction, as though they had in 
some way gained a citadel in which 
they could stand secure against every 
attack. In truth, all they have done 
is to gain another level of responsi- 
bility in which they must make good.” 

“Hvery day is one of test. Every day 
puts at risk all that has been gained. 
The greater the apparent achieve- 
ment, the more serious is the risk 
of loss. As has been well said, it is 
not worth while to talk of the end of a 
period, for you are always at the be- 
ginning of a new one. You cannot rest 
content. You have been’ vigilant; 
it remains to be yet more vigilant. 
You have been faithful, but fidelity is 
an active virtue which demands its 
daily sacrifice of any counter interest, 
its daily response in energetic service.” 
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“A Permanent Trustee” 


629 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Trust Service Exclusively 


In constant contact with 
current business conditions 
within the state — whose 
name it bears — The Cali- 
fornia Trust Company of- 
fers a distinct service in 
all fiduciary matters. 
ee 
OWNED BY 


California Bank 


which with its affiliated institutions 
has combined resources of over 


$130,000,000 
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A Major Department 


In the operation of a complete 
banking institution, our Trust 
Department occupies a position 


of first importance in the 
service afforded patrons. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 
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United States 
National Bank, 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 








APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND 
TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE ISSUES 


Following are among the latest appoint- 
ments announced by trust companies and 
banks of New York City as transfer agents, 
registrar and in other corporate capacities‘ 

The Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for stock of Hamilton 
Watch Co.; transfer agent for stock of Rey- 
nolds Investing Co.; registrar for stock of 
Chase Securities Corporation; c¢o-registrar 
for common stock and option warrants of 
United Gas Corporation; dividend  dis- 
bursing agent for stock of Spencer Trask 
Fund, Ine.; co-agent with Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa. for the payment of 
Union Gulf Corporation twenty-year 5 per 
cent coupons; co-agent for payment of Asso- 
ciated Telephone Company series A coupons. 

The City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
has been appointed transfer agent of shares 
of no par value common stock and preferred 
stock, Series A, of the Mead Corporation; 
transfer agent of American Depository Re- 
eceipts for capital stock of the Piedmont 
Hydro-Electric Corporation (‘Societa Idro- 
elettric Piedmonts); registrar of 120,000 


shares of 6 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, par value $100, of the Skelly Oil Co. 

The Bank of America, N. A., has. been ap- 
pointed co-registrar of Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Ine., common stock; registrar of American 
Solvents & Chemical Corporation’s convert- 
ible preference and common stock; co-trans- 
fer agent for the Knox Hat Company, Inc.; 
co-registrar for the Federal Surety Company 
common stock. 

The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed depository under 
a bondholders’ protective committee for 
$13,000,000 Lincoln Mortgage & Title Guar- 
anty Co. first mortgage collateral trust gold 
bonds. 

The Irving Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed register in New York for 1,000,000 
shares of no-par value common stock of the 
Saxet Company of Houston, Texas. 


The Empire Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed register of the $50 preferred stock 
and common stock of the Richmond Radia- 
tor Company. 
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BANCOKENTUCKY COMPANY ACQUIRES 
INTERESTS OF CALDWELL & COMPANY 

The interests of the BancoKentucky Com- 
pany of Louisville and Caldwell & Company 
have been merged, with combined assets of 
$615,000,000, it was announced recently by 
James B. Brown, president of BancoKentucky 
Company, and Rogers Caldwell, president of 
Caldwell & Company. The Inter-Southern 
Life Insurance Company, controlled by Cald- 
well & Company; the Bank of Kentucky, 
Louisville Trust Company and the Security 
Bank of Louisville, controlled by BancoKen- 
tucky Company, and a score of other large 
insurance companies and banking institutions 
throughout this section of the country are 
involved in the deal, 

The plan involves the association of the 
two organizaitons through the BancoKen- 
tucky Company acquiring a half interest in 
Caldwell & Company, while Mr. Caldwell ac- 
quires a substantial interest in BancoKen- 
tucky Company, it was asserted. The two 
institutions will retain separate headquarters 
at Louisville and Nashville, Tenn., and will 
remain under the present management. 


EXILED SHAH’S WILL NAMES 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 

The will of His Imperial Majesty Soltan 
Ahmed Shah Kadjar of Persia, who died in 
aris early this year, was filed for probate 
in New York recently. The Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York is named executor un- 
der the will, which provides that the bulk 
of the ex-Shah’s estate shall be left to rela- 
tives and a few close friends. In addition 
to the care with which the Shah has ar- 
ranged the financial administration of his 
estate, under the direction of the Guaranty 
Trust Comapny of New York as the execu- 
tor, much consideration is given in the will 
to the care of the children, under the guid- 
ance of the Queen Mother, so as to assure 
proper education and environment to which 
they have been accustomed and also in keep- 
ing with the custom of their native country, 
Persia. 

To his mother, Her Majesty the Queen 
Malekeh-Djahan, the Shah bequeathed all of 
the real estate which he owned in Persia, 
to sell or retain as she desired, one-sixth of 
the capital of all his securities to be held in 
trust by the testamentary executor, and one- 
half of all his jewels. The Shah provided 
that his mother might dispose of her inheri- 
tance as she saw fit, with the exception that 
the securities from which she will derive an 
income during her life, she may bequeath 
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to her direct heirs or to beneficiaries as she 
may choose. 

The Shah’s residuary estate will be divided 
among his son and three daughters, all of 
morganatiec marriage. Princess Maryam is 
fifteen years old, Princess Iran, fourteen, and 
Princess Homayoun, thirteen. The Shah’s 
only son, Prince Freydoun, is nine years old. 
By the conditions of the will, Prince Frey- 
doun will receive two-fifths of the residuary 
estate, and each of the princesses one-fifth. 
Under a trust provision, the executor will 
administer the children’s estates until each 
one reaches the age of twenty-five years. AS 
each child comes to that age, one-half of 
his or her capital will be turned over to the 
heir, and ‘as each child in turn reaches the 
age of thirty years, the second half of the 
capital will be turned over. 


David S. Foster, formerly industrial and 
housing engineer for the Wilmington Gas 
Company, has become connected with the 
Wilmington Trust Company of Wilmington, 
Del., as special assistant to the vice-president. 

Victor Graves, trust officer of the First 
Seattle Dexter Horton National Bank, Seat- 
tle, Wash., has been elected president of the 
Seattle Association of Trust Officers. 
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COORDINATION OF FACILITIES AND OFFICIAL “LINE UP” OF 
GUARDIAN DETROIT GROUP 


The task of bringing about perfect unity 
of coordination in personnel and functions 
among the various constituent organizations 
which compose the Guardian Detroit Union 
Group of Detroit, is nearing completion. In 
scope of service embracing every phase of 
banking, trust, investment and financial serv- 
ices, this group passes muster as one of the 
most modern and fully equipped organiza- 
tions of the kind in the United States. 

With the allocation of the branches of the 
National Bank of Commerce to the Guardian 
Detroit Bank, and with the merger of the 
assets of the Bank of Detroit and the Guard- 
ian Detroit Bank, the banking facilities of 
the Guardian Detroit Union Group effective- 
ly rearranged July ist to provide the most 
effective and economical means of conduct- 
ing the Group’s banking business in Detroit, 
according to Robert O. Lord, president of 
the Guardian Detroit Union Group. 

Robert O. Lord is president of the merged 
Guardian Detroit Bank and all directors of 
the Bank of Detroit will be elected to the 
board of the consolidated institution. Fred 
T. Murphy continues as chairman of the 
board. C. H. Haberkorn, Jr., formerly chair- 
man of the board of the Bank of Detroit, be- 
comes vice-chairman of the board of the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc. George 
B. Judson, formerly president of the Bank 
of Detroit, becomes vice-chairman of the 
board of the Guardian Detroit Bank. 


The Bank of Detroit will move from its 
Fort Street location to the enlarged main 
banking room of the Guardian Detroit Bank 
in the Penobscot Building. The savings de- 
partment of the Guardian Detroit Bank is 
also moving to new quarters, on the ground 
floor of the Penobscot Building, with en- 
trances on both Fort and Griswold. This 
will provide a convenient and central loca- 
tion for the savings depositors of both banks. 
Like all the branches, this savings depart- 
ment will be open Monday evenings from six 
to eight p.m. in addition to the regular bank- 
ing hours. 

In the redistribution of branches, the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce branches through- 
out the city will be transferred to the 
Guardian Detroit Bank, with the one excep- 
tion that the Uptown Office in the General 
Motors Building will be maintained in its 
same location. The Boulevard Office of the 
Bank of Detroit will be merged with this 


Upton Office of the National Bank of Com- 
merce and will move into the General Motors 
Suilding location. 

Exactly the same officers and personne! 
will continue to conduct the business of each 
of the branch offices of the Guardian Detroit 
Bank. The National Bank of Commerce will 
continue to occupy its present location in 
the main banking room of the Union Trust 
Building. 


Directors of the combined institutions will 
be: Wendell W. Anderson, George R. An- 
drews, Roger M. Andrews, Henry E. Bod- 
man, Howard Bonbright, Clarence H. Booth, 
Ralph H. Booth, Walter O. Briggs, Roy D. 
Chapin, Howard FE. Coffin, George R. Cooke, 
Frank Couzens, Lyman J. Craig, Ward A. 
Detwiler, G. Ogden Ellis, Henry T. Ewald, 
Alonzo P. Ewing, William <A. Fisher, Edsel 
B. Ford, Luman W. Goodenough, L. H. Green, 
John C. Grier, Jr., C. H. Haberkorn, Jr., 
Sherwin A. Hill, George B. Judson, Albert 
Kahn, Charles A. Kanter, Ernest Kanzler, 
Jerome E. J. Keane, Ernst C. Kern, Arthur 
J. Lacy, Robert O. Lord, Alvan Macauley, 
W. Ledyard Mitchell, C. Hayward Murphy, 
Fred T. Murphy, Phelps Newberry, Andrew 
J. Peoples, Francis J. Plym, James L. Walsh, 
James T. Whitehead, Wm. Robert Wilson. 
and Clarkson C. Wormer, Jr. 

Senior officers of the Guardian Detroit 
Bank will be: Fred T. Murphy, chairman of 
the board; Robert O. Lord, president; Ern- 
est Kanzler, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; George B. Judson, vice-chairman of 
the board; James L. Walsh, vice-president; 
John C. Grier, Jr., vice-president; Phelps 
Newberry, vice-president; Charles A. Kanter, 
vice-president; Arthur H. Vogt, vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller; Rea B. Gripman, vice- 
president; Fred J. Beyer, vice-president; El- 
bert S. Burns, vice-president; Alvan Ma- 
cauley, Jr., vice-president; Frank P. Evans, 
Jr., vice-president, and John B. Dew, cashier. 

Marshall B. Hall, formerly assistant treas- 
urer of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, has been appointed a second vice- 
president. Georges A. Verhet has been ap- 
pointed acting manager of the Havre, France, 
office of the Guaranty Trust Company. 

Charles E. Heydt, member of the Bar, has 
been elected a member of the midtown ad- 
visory board of the American Trust Company 
of New York. 
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JOHN A. REYNOLDS BECOMES PRESI- 
DENT OF DETROIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. Irving Moss, president of the Insurance 
Securities Company, Inc., announces the elec- 
tion of John A. Reynolds, vice-president of 
the Union Guardian Trust Company of De- 
troit, aS president of the Detroit Life Insur- 
ance Company, which is a constituent unit 
of the Insurance Securities Company, Inc. of 
New Orleans and New York. Mr. Moss be- 
comes chairman of the board of the Detroit 
Life Insurance Company. When Mr. Rey- 
nolds resigned his trust company affiliation 
to begin his new duties on June 15th, he was 
36 years old, and one of the youngest life 
insurance company presidents in the United 
States. 

The Detroit Life Insurance Company was 
founded 20 years ago and now has $75,000,- 
000 of life insurance in force. In April, 1929, 
the Detroit Life Insurance Company joined 
the group of nine companies which make up 
the Insurance Securities Company, Inc., with 
the home office in New Orleans. Of the nine 
companies, the Detroit Life is the only one 
which does a strictly life insurance business. 
W. Irving Moss resigns as president to be- 
come chairman of the board. 

John <A. Reynolds is particularly well 
known among life insurance executives be- 
cause of his development of the life insur- 
ance trust. Through his American Bankers 
Association appointments, he has cooperated 
with numerous committees from the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, an association of life 
insurance executives, and has been generally 
looked upon as the outstanding leader in the 
cooperative development of the life insurance 
trust. Mr. Reynolds was born in Detroit. 
and is a graduate of the University of De- 
troit with the degrees of Master of Arts and 
Bachelor of Law. He has been affiliated with 
the Union Guardian Trust Company since 
1916 and was elected vice-president several 
years ago. 

Mr. Reynolds is chairman of the industrial 
committee of the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
chairman of the business development com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Association, 
and is a member of the trust development 
committee of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 


Claude H. Meredith, formerly secretary of 
the Interstate Trust Company, assumed his 
duties recently as secretary of the Interna- 
tional Madison Bank & Trust Company of 
New York. 


ENVIABLE RECORD 


The assets of our 
Trust Department 
have more than 


doubled in the 


last two years. 


THE PLAINFIELD 


TRUST COMPANY 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Assets of $22,900,000.00 





JOHN A. REYNOLDS 


,Who has resigned as Vice-president of the Union Guardian 
Trust Company of Detroit to become President of the 
Detroit Life Insurance Company 
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AKSEL K. BODHOLDT 

The trust company fraternity in Chicago 
sustained the loss of one of its ablest and 
most highly respected members when Aksel 
K. Bodholdt passed away suddenly on the 
morning of May 31st at the Evanston Hospi- 
tal. He was vice-president of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois and in charge of 
the trust department of that institution. As 
one of the organizers, member of the execu- 
tive committee and former president of the 
Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Chicago, 
he was among the most active in cultivating 
a fine spirit of cooperative effort among Chi- 
cago trust officers, especially in matters af- 
fecting standardization of fees for trust serv- 
ices, developing sound relationships with 
members of the bar association and in ad- 
vancing the cause of trust administration. 

Mr. Bodholdt possessed the mental and 
personal qualities which are associated with 
an ideal trust officer. Contact with him in- 
spired confidence. His judgments and deci- 
sions, whether relating to matters of inter- 
nal policy or administration of trust duties, 
or in counselling trust clients on their per- 
sonal problems, met with instant approval 
because of his manifest integrity and clarity 
of vision. It was characteristic of him that 
he counselled those about him to rely only 
upon quality of service either in the per- 
formance or solicitation of trust business. 
His enthusiasm was infectious and inspiring 
to his co-workers and there was no member 
of the Central staff who was more beloved 
by his associates. As an author on trust top- 
ics and contributor to the pages of Trust 
CoMPANIES Magazine, Mr. Bodholdt revealed 
a masterful grasp of the fundamentals and 
practical requirements of trust service in all 
its phases. 

Mr. Bodholdt was born in Marquette, Neb., 
March 16, 1883. He attended the public 
schools of Omaha and Des Moines and high 
schools at Manistee, Mich., and Marinette, 
Wis. He received his degree of LL.B. in 
1905 from Chicago-Kent College of Law and 
was admitted to the bar. He later was ap- 
pointed to the legal staff of the Chicago City 
Railway Company where he remained until 
1914, when he became associated with Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois as assistant 
secretary. He was made assistant trust offi- 
cer in 1919, and on the death of Vice-presi- 
dent William T. Abbott, in May, 1922, he was 
elected vice-president, which position he oc- 
eupied till his death. 

Mr. Bodholdt’s funeral in Evanston was at- 
tended by many officials of Chicago banks 





AKSEL K. BODHOLDT 


and trust companies. The honorary pall bear- 
ers were: Darrell S. Boyd, Philip R. Clarke, 
Rufus C. Dawes, Henry M. Dawes, Harry B. 
Hurd, Harry Hanley, Herbert I. Markham, 
Joseph E. Otis, Roy S. Osgood, Dr. Wm. R. 
Parkes, Louis H. Schroeder and Roger C. 
Vail. The active pall bearers were: W. L. 
Burgess, H. J. Clark, A. T. Leonard, I. C 
Elston, A. R. Peterson, V. R. Loucks, F. L 
Blackinton and R. C, Sullivan. 


CENSUS RETURNS AFFECT LEGAL LIST 
OF MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


A considerable number of municipalities 
throughout the country will qualify for ad- 
mission of their bonds to lists of legal in- 
vestments for savings and trust funds as a 
result of the new census returns. Under the 
New York legal investment laws communities 
in adjoining states must have a population of 
at least 10,000 to have their obligations legal 
for investment for savings banks, and when 
the population is more than 45,000 unlimited 
tax requirements do not apply. Municipali- 
ties throughout the country whose popula- 
tion is in excess of 150,000 may, under cer- 
tain qualifications, be eligible for the super- 
legal class. Thus, the re-enumeration of the 
population is expected to have a far-reaching 
effect on the municipal bond market, 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 

William J. Graham, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, was elected president of the 
American Management Association at its re- 
cent spring meeting. The American Manage- 
ment Association is an organization of about 
4,000 executives representing approximately 
1,500 industrial and commercial corporations 
of which about 600 are company members. It 
includes also over 100 trade association ex- 
ecutives and over 100 university professors. 

Membership in the association affords an 
interchange of information on business man- 
agement; it provides for discussion of impor- 
tant management practice 
and theory and it affords contacts with the 
leaders in the management 
America and abroad. 


developments in 


movement in 





Won. J. GRAHAM 


Vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, who has been elected President of 
The American Management Association 


James H. Perkins, president of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company presided at a 
luncheon at the Hotel Astor at which Rear- 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd was the guest of 
the American Arbitration Association ana 
received the Association’s medal for distin- 
guished service in connection with his South 
Pole exploration. 
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BUFFALO ADVERTISING AGENCY 
OCCUPIES NEW BUILDING 
Addison Vars, Inc., advertising agency, 
with headquarters in Buffalo, recently an- 
nounced the opening of their new offices in 
the new Vars Building, at Delaware avenue 
and Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. The build- 
ing itself, constructed of Indiana limestone, 
carved in modern design, presents a 
some addition to the skyline. 


hand- 


The opening of the larger quarters was 
made necessary by the rapid growth of busi- 
ness volume enjoyed by Addison Vars, Ine. 
Formerly known as the E. P. Remington 
Advertising Agency, Ine., the business was 
purchased by Mr. Vars in 1926 and under 


Mr. Vars’ leadership, progress has been 
rapid. In 1928 the agency name was changed 


to Addison Vars, Ine. In addition to the 
Buffalo headquarters, offices are maintained 
in the Graybar Building, N. Y. City, and the 
Hiram Sibley Building, Rochester, including 
a total staff of over 100 people. 


Stockholders of the Corn Exchange Bank 
Trust Company of New York, have approved 
increase in capital to $15,000,000 from $12,- 
100,000. 
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ANOTHER IMPORTANT BANK AND TRUST COMPANY MERGER 
IN BALTIMORE 


Official announcement is forthcoming of 
unanimous approval of merger plans by di- 
rectors which will unite the Drovers and Me- 
chanics National Bank, the Maryland Trust 
Company and the Continental Trust Com- 
pany of Baltimore under the title and charter 
of the Maryland Trust Company. The com- 
bined institution will have assets of approxi- 
mately $47,000,000 and will result in the 
concentration of three-fifths of the total bank- 
ing assets of Baltimore within four 
and trust companies. 


banks 


The latest merger is the fourth major op- 
eration in the Baltimore banking field within 
the last two years. The combined Maryland 
Trust Company will have capital of $2,700,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits of about 
$3,695,596, and deposits around $38,000,000, 
as indicated by the latest official returns of 
the respective merging institutions. Hey- 
ward E. Boyce, now president of the Drovers 
and Mechanics National Bank, will be presi- 
dent of the new company. There will be two 
senior vice-presidents, Louis 8S. Zimmerman 
and William J. Casey, at this time, respec- 
tively, the presidents of the Maryland Trust 


HEYWARD E. BOYCE 


President of the Drovers andgMechanics National, who 
will be President of the Maryland Trust combination 


Company and the Continental Trust Com- 
pany. Frank A. Furst will be invited to be- 
come chairman of the board of directors and 
B. Howell Griswold, Jr., chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The terms of merger, which were conducted 
through the offices of Alexander Brown & 
Sons, provide for par value of stock of the 
consolidated company at $10 a share. As a 
whole, the stockholders of the Drovers and 
Mechanics National Bank, which is the larg- 
est of the three institutions, will receive 
$1,100,000 par value of the new stock. The 
Continental Trust Company stockholders will 
receive $900,000 par value of stock and $67,- 
500 in cash, and stockholders of the Maryland 
Trust Company $700,000 par value in 
stock and $100,000 in cash. 

Individual stockholders of 
and Mechanics National Bank will receive 
for each ten shares of stock now held, par 
value $10, eleven shares of the stock of the 
merged company. Each shareholder of the 
Continental Trust Company will receive for 
one share of present stock, par $100, six and 
two-third shares of the stock of the merged 


new 


the Drovers 





WILLIAM J. CASEY 


Now President of the Continental Trust Co., who will be 
Senior Vice-president of the Maryland Trust Company 
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company in addition to the payment of $5 
in cash. Stockholders of the Maryland Trust 
Company for one share, $100 par value, of 
present stock will receive seven shares of 
stock of the merged company in addition to 
the payment of $10 in cash. 


MARY PICKFORD APPEARS IN “TAX. 
ATION OF JOINT ESTATES” 

Mary Pickford, the movie star, appeared 
in a new and involuntary role recently. 
There was no scenic setting and no thrill- 
ing love scenes or anti-climaxes. Her tri- 
umph, however, was as complete as her most 
successful film appearances. The plot 
hearkens back on the court records to three 
trusts created out of the earnings of Mary 
Pickford and aggregating in value $716,500. 
The trustors and beneficiaries were Mary 
Pickford and her mother, Charlotte Pickford 
Smith who died in March 1928 a resident 
of Los Angeles county, California. The bene- 
ficiaries of the trusts were to share net in- 
come equally and on the death of one, the 
entire net income was to revert to the sur- 
vivor. Prior to the death of the mother 
the securities forming the trust estate had 
been owned in joint tenancy by the dece- 
dent and Mary Pickford. 

The question before the court was one of 
taxation of joint estates and in California 
the law provides that upon the death of one 
joint tenant, a tax is imposed on the entire 
estate except such part as may be proved by 
the survivor to have originally belonged to 
him or her and never to have belonged to 
the decedent. The taxing authorities of 
California contended that a taxable interest 
had been created in the Pickford-Smith case 
by reason of the establishment of the trusts. 
The court held that the trustors did not 
intend by the creation of the trust to change 
the legal status of ownership as joint tenants, 
and refused to indulge in any construction 
of the trust instruments which would de- 
feat the intent of the parties. The decision 
declared that the trusts were free from a 
transfer tax. 


VALUES IN SPECIALTY ADVERTISING 

An interesting paper was presented re- 
cently by Leopold A Chambliss, assistant 
vice-president of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company of Newark, N. J., in which he dis- 
cussed the merits of specialty advertising and 
the psychological factors that enter into 
advertising generally. His address was ac- 
claimed as one of the stellar contributions 
at the anual meeting of the Advertising Spe- 
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cialty Association, a department of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America. He com- 
pared the values of the different advertising 
media and also dwelt upon the efficient re- 
lationship between advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies. In conclusion Mr. Chambliss 
said: 

“Specialty advertising offers an approach 
through the sense of touch. Reasonable 
though they are, our newspaper and out- 
door advertising may not always carry real- 
ity. But the Specialty, which one can take 
in his hands, and feel and handle, is con- 
crete evidence of the character and existence 
of the product advertised. It strengthens 
and advertises our advertising.” 

“Also, newspaper and outdoor advertising 
are cold, businesslike and remote. Specialty 
and rememberance advertising has warmth, 
friendliness, and approach through the heart, 
as well as through the brain. It answers the 
question often unspoken but ever present 
in the Buyer Mind. ‘What do I get out of 
this? It Advertises your Advertising.” 


F. O. Hale, vice-president of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company, has been made a 
director of the Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago. 
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New York 


GUARDING AGAINST UNDUE BUSINESS 
PESSIMISM 


When allowance has been made for sea- 
sonal factors it is not clear that much in the 
way of general business improvement can yet 
be claimed. All of which is in accord with 
experience that it requires time for industry 
to rid itself of unsound conditions which in- 
variably creep in during periods of extended 
prosperity. That the pace of business and 
speculation last year was excessive is now 
clear to everyone. Considering the extent of 
overproduction in some important lines, the 
unprecedented scale of stock speculation, and 
the degree of disorganization resulting from 
these extravagances, it is not surprising that 
recovery should be slow. 

The thing, however, to be guarded against 
at the present time is an excess of pessimism, 
just as an excess of optimism was the basis 
of danger a year ago. Last year a great 
many people could see no limit to the possi- 
bilities for expansion; now, some of these 
same people seem to have lost all confidence 
in the country’s capacity for recovery. Un- 
doubtedly the one viewpoint is as unwarrant- 
ed as the other. It is true that the situation 
is not without serious complications, includ- 
ing the world-wide scope of the reaction, the 
fall in commodity prices and accumulation 
of stocks of raw materials. We do not wish 
to minimize these difficulties, but we are im- 
pressed with the recuperative powers of the 
country as demonstrated repeatedly in the 
past.—(From current issue of Economic Re- 
view of the National City Bank of New 
York.) 


Losses through bucketshop operators and 
sale of fraudulent securities cost the public 
of New York State the tidy sum of $25,000,- 
000 during the first five months of the cur- 
rent year, according to a report of the New 
York State Bureau of Securities. 


CENTRAL HANOVER OPENS ADDITIONAL 
OFFICES IN LONDON AND MANHATTAN 


The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York announces the opening of 
an additional office in London, England, and 
another in Manhattan. The London office 
is located in the West End at 27 Regent 
street, Piccadilly and is designed to serve 
both traveling and resident clientele. Wil- 
liam Alfred Nichols, who has had twelve 
years banking experience, is in charge with 
an efficient staff. Mr. Nichols served as an 
officer of the Coldstream Guards during the 
War. The new West End office will supple- 
ment the activities of the City office at 1 
Gracechurch street, which is in charge of 
C. Noel Hume, who exercises general super- 
vision over London activities of the Central 
Hanover. 

The additional office in Manhattan will be 
opened shortly in the new Chrysler Building 
in space on the first and second floor and 
basement at the Forty-third street and Lex- 
ington avenue corner. Equipment will in- 
clude safe deposit department and complete 
banking and trust service. Alick McD. Me- 
Lean, assistant vice-president, will be in 
charge of the Chrysler office. Prior to his 
connection with the Central Hanover, Mr. 
McLean was a partner of Eiseman Brothers, 
Boston wool merchants. 

Edwin Thorne has been appointed chair- 
man of the trust committee by the board of 
trustees of the Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Company. He succeeds W. Emlen 
Roosevelt, who had been a member of the 
trust committee since its organization in 
1909. John B. Clark has been appointed a 
member of the trust committee. 

Roger C. Holden, secretary to the national 
commander of the American Legion, has re- 
signed to join the advertising staff of the 
Central Hanover. 


Donal C. O’Brien has been appointed as- 
sistant treasurer of the New York Trust 
Company. 
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KINGS CouNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $6, 000, 000. 00 _ Undivided Profits $347,000.00 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiden: 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-Presiden: 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ALBERT I. TABOR, Secretary 
ALFRED W. ABRAMS, Asst. Secretary 
EUGENE L. VAN WART, Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON. Auditor 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY ELECTED CHAIR- 
MAN OF TRUST COMMITTEE OF 
CHEMICAL BANK 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, Darwin P. Kingsley, presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected chairman of the trust ¢com- 
mittee to succeed the late W. Emlen Roose- 
velt, who for the past thirty-two years was 
a director of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company and, for many years, chairman of 
the committee. The trust committee is com- 
posed of members of the board of directors 
of the Chemical Bank and the following mem- 
bers will serve with Mr. Kingsley on the 





DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
President of the New York Life Insurance Company, who 
has been elected Chairman of the Trust Committee of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company of New York City 








committee : William Fellowes Morgan, 
Charles A, Corliss, Arthur Iselin and Arthur 
W. Loasby. 

Jules E. Brulatour, president, treasurer 
and director of J. E. Brulatour, Inc., has been 
elected a member of the advisory board of 
the Forty-fourth street and Broadway office 
of the Chemical Bank & Trust Company. Mr.* 
Brulatour is also a director of the Paramount 
Famous Lasky Corporation. 

The Chemical Bank & Trust Company re- 
cently opened its thirteenth branch at Uni- 
versity place and Ninth street. At a meeting 
of the board of directors, the following ad- 
visory committee was appointed: Thomas 
Williams (chairman), director Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, member firm Icha- 
bod T. Williams & Sons; Joseph H. Appel, of 
John Wanamaker; Ralph Dudley, of Ralph 
Dudley Corporation; Raymond Orteig, di- 
rector Raymond Orteig, Ine.; Paul B. Searff, 
vice-president and director S. H. Kress & 
Company; Adolph Wimpfheimer, of Adolph 
Wimpfheimer & Company. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
BANCAMERICA-BLAIR CORPORATION 


Robert C. Adams, who since 1916 was af- 
filiated with the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York and the Equitable Corporation as 
vice-president in charge of the bond depart- 
ment of those organizations, has been elected 
a vice-president and director of the Banc- 
america-Blair Corporation. Mr. Adams is 
probably one of the best known bond and 
securities experts in the eastern banking 
field. At the age of fifteen Mr. Adams was 
secretary of a traction company in Scranton, 
Pa., and when reaching the age of twenty-one 
he was a director or officer in approximately 
fifty companies. He later became treasurer 
and director of the Spring Brook Water Com- 
pany, the largest public utility corporation 
in that section of the country. 
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New York Esecrows 


If you have any documents pertaining to New York real 
estate to be placed in escrow pending completion of any 
agreement in New York City, we are equipped to act as 
escrow agent with efficiency and at moderate cost. 


For over forty-six years, we have been closing real estate 
contracts for our clients and have acquired the necessary 
experience to solve the various difficulties that ofttimes 
arise in connection with real estate. 


Title Guarantee and ‘Trust Company 
Capital Funds $34,000,000 






176 Broapway 
New York 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY EXPANDS 
FACILITIES 

The Irving Trust Company of New York is 
not marking time while its massive new 
building at the head of Wall street and 
Broadway is steadily nearing completion, al- 
though the immensity of this colossal con- 
struction job is expected to carry through the 
work to the early months of next year. Mean- 
while the Irving Trust Company is extending 
its foreign, domestic and local facilities, as 
an organization with worldwide scope of op- 
erations. With the completion of steel work 
last month and the “planting of the bush” on 
the fifty-story high apex of the structure, 
the work now progresses rapidly on interior 
finish. 

Two new branch offices were recently pro- 
vided for, both in Brooklyn. The sixth office 
in that borough was opened recently at 681 
Nostrand avenue with Vice-president H. A. 
Mathews in charge. At an early date the 
seventh Brooklyn office will be opened at 311 
Kings Highway. Matthew S. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the New York Edison Co. and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Irving 
Trust Company, has become a member of the 
Brooklyn advisory board which cooperates 


175 REMSEN STREET 
BROOKLYN 











with the management of the Irving’s seven 
banking offices in that borough. 

After more than 40 years at 81 Fulton 
street, the Market and Fulton Office of Irv- 
ing Trust Company was opened recently in 
new surroundings at 150 William street, cor- 
ner of Fulton, in the Royal building. The 
new quarters are commodious and well light- 
ed, and are less than a block from the former 
banking location. The office will occupy 
part of the ground and second floors of the 
building, and additional space in the base- 
ment where a new and improved safe deposit 
vault has been installed. 

The Irving Trust Company announces the 
following promotions: From assistant vice- 
president to vice-president: Wallace Bene- 
dict, L. I. Estrin, William Feick, Frederic 
Hartman, Frederick G. Herbst, Maleolm C. 
Hutchison, Wentworth P. Johnson and Stan- 
ley T. Wratten. From assistant secretary to 
assistant vice-president: Raymond B. Beach, 
Lawrence B. Carey, Robert C. Effinger, Theo- 
dore W. Egly and Frank E. Fischer. To as- 
sistant secretary: Nolan Harrigan, William 
H. Keeler, George W. Leman, William H. 
Pullman and Ronald E, Vanderboget. 
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INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK 
INCORPORATED 


FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES 





TRUST DEPARTMENT, MAIN OFFICE 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at 16th 
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BANK of MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL MANHATTAN COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





— 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 43rd 


Sixty-five conveniently located offices throughout Greater New York 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $65,000,000 








RALPH HAYES “GOING UP” 

The career of Ralph Hayes, who has been 
so prominent in the development of the Com- 
munity Trust plan, bears all the character- 
istics of that of a man of destiny. He is be- 
ing called to ever larger sphere of responsi- 
bilities. The latest step upward is his elec- 
tion as vice-president of the of all 
bank holding companies, the Transamerica 
Corporation. ‘To assume this new office Mr. 
Hayes resigned as vice-president of the Press 
Publishing Company, publishers of the New 
York World and Evening World. 


largest 





RALPH HAYES 


Newly elected Vice-president of the Transamerica 
Corporation 





Prior to his association with the World, Mr. 
Hayes was, vice-president of the Chatham 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Company and 
has been director of the New 
nity Trust since 19238. In 1922 he came to 
New York an executive of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica and was active in organizing the work 
of that association under Will H. Hayes. He 
Was assistant to the president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, from 
1920 to 1923 and in 1916 was private secre- 
tary to Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War. 
Hayes served as a first lieutenant of infantry 
in France, and subsequent to the Armistice 
was liaison officer for the American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace. 


York Commu- 


as 


Born in Crestline, Ohio, he was graduated 
from Western Reserve University, with hon- 
ors and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, na- 
tional honorary scholastic fraternity. Hayes 
is also an author of note. 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE SAFE DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


Announcement is made of the installation 
of new safe deposit vault facilities and equip- 
ment by the Lawyers Mortgage Safe Deposit 
Company which is located in the Lawyérs 
Mortgage Building at 345 Madison avenue 
and convenient to the Grand Central Station. 
Private elevators connect with the offices of 
the Lawyers Mortgage Company. 

The Lawyers Mortgage Company an- 
nounces the negotiation of a number of mort- 
gage loans. A permanent loan of $325,000 
to the 72d Street-Columbus Avenue Realty 
Company has been accepted by the Lawyers 
Mortgage Company on property located at 53 
West 72d street, corner of Columbus avenue. 
Another loan of $65,000 to the Strozz Realty 
Corporation of 35 West Twenty-Fifth street, 
Manhattan, was recently closed. 
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CENTRAL HANOVER FETES GEORGIA 
BANKERS 


The Central Hanover Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York was host to 164 delegates 
of the Georgia Bankers Association who re- 
cently visited New York as part of the an- 
nual convention of that association which 
was held in Savannah. Immediately follow- 
ing the sessions in Savannah the Central 
Hanover representatives at the convention 
tendered a reception and entertainment to 
200 members of the association and includ- 
ing members of the Georgia Fiduciaries As- 
sociation. Arriving in New York via the 
steamer City of Birmingham, the delegates 
were greeted by President G. W. Davison and 
Vice-presidents W. 8S. Gray, Jr. and Henry R. 
Turnbull of the Central Hanover. While in 
New York the Georgia bankers were guests 
of the Central Hanover on a sightseeing trip 
and a dinner and theater party. 

Although the functions were entirely social 
the entertainment of Georgia bankers is con- 
sistent with the avowed policy of the Central 
Hanover as frankly stated by President Da- 
vison to cultivate closer relations with out- 
of-town banks as a means of enabling unit 
banks to meet the competition from branch 
and group banking and to maintain their 
independence. 





Won. B. HANRAHAN 


Who has been advanced from Assistant Treasurer to 
Assistant Vice-president of the Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company of New York 





—=RICHMOND. VA.=— 


CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 
SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $45,000.000 


~ STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 














EFFECT OF NEWLY ADOPTED NEW 
YORK ESTATE LAW 

The trust department of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company of New York has 
compiled and is distributing among its cus- 
tomers a comparative schedule showing Fed- 
eral and New York Estate taxes effective 
September 1, 1930, and as contrasted with 
present Federal Estate and New York inheri- 
tance taxes in operation since April 19th. 
The information is of timely value because 
of the fundamental change in computing 
taxes under the new Estate Tax Law which 
supersedes the inheritance tax law. The 
computations as to Federal and New York 
estate taxes at rates effective on September 
1, 1930, relate to the estate of a resident of 
New York and are gross taxes based on the 
supposition that no bequests to charities or 
other exempt institutions have been made 
and without deduction of exemptions al- 
lowed against New York estate taxes for the 
widow and children. The new Estate Tax 
Law imposes a tax on the whole estate ap- 
proximately equal to the 80 per cent credit 
allowed against Federal estate taxes. Execu- 
tor’s and attorney’s fees are deducted in the 
schedules. 


Harold V. Smith, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York has been elected a member of 
the board of the Commercial National Cor- 
poration, the affiliate of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of New York. 

Charles S. McCain, president of the Chase 
National Bank, has been elected president of 
Group Eight of the New York State Bankers 
Association. 

The Harriman Wational Bank & Trust 
Company have devised a special investment 
fund through the organization of the Harri- 
man Fund Management Corporation. 
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Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 


Established 1884 


Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,600,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 





CHATHAM PHENIX TO EXTEND 
FACILITIES IN QUEENS 
The Chatham-Phenix National Bank &«& 
Trust Company of New York has adopted 
plans for expansion in the borough of Queens. 
Louis G. Kaufman, president of the Chatham- 
Phenix, and Ray Palmer who has been named 
a vice-president of the bank and head of the 
Queens executive committee, advise that the 
policies of the Chatham-Phenix branch in 
Queens will be determined by a committee 
of prominent leaders in that community. Mr. 
Palmer was former president of the New 
York & Queens Electric Light Company. 
Leroy P. Harry has been appointed sales 
manager of the Philadelphia office of the 
Chatham Phenix Corporation. 


POPULARITY OF PERSONAL LOAN 
DEPARTMENT 

The personal loan department of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York attained its 
second anniversary on May 3d with a record 
of having, in that time, aided a total of 134,- 
294 families, temporarily in need of financial 
assistance. To these families, a total of 
$46,797,196 was lent. 

The rapid and steady growth of the depart- 
ment is indicated by comparative figures of 
business done during the first two years. In 
the first year, 49,212 loans were made for a 
total of $15,828,890, while in the second year 
a total of 85,082 loans were made for a 
total of $380,968,306—practically twice the 
amount in number and dollars that were 
made in the first year. 





The Selay Company, Ine., the $30,000,000 
holding company controlled by Herbert J. 
Yates, president of the Consolidated Film In- 
dustries, Ine., has obtained control of the 
Liberty National Bank & Trust Company of 
New York, which has resources over $20,000,- 
000, and the bank operates three offices. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


ASSIMILATION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
STOCK BY SMALL INVESTORS 

It is significant, in view of conditions in 
the security markets during the past year, 
that the number of holders of General Motors 
common stock increased 165 per cent in the 
twelve months ending last February 15th, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by President 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. The increase in com- 
mon stockholders during the last calendar 
year was from 48,169 to 176,693. During the 
first quarter of 1930 there was a further in- 
crease to a total of 218,392. 

The marked upward trend, it will be noted, 
had its beginning in the first quarter of 1925 
influenced, no doubt, by the split-up of Gen- 
eral Motors common stock on a two and a 
half for one basis in January, 1929. The 
greatest gain, however, was in the fourth 
quarter which, it will be recalled, was the 
period including the break in the _ stock 
market. In round figures there are 100,000 
General Motors’ stockholders owning ten 
shares and less, and almost 180,000 owning 
fifty shares or less. Of the total number of 
common stockholders 84,319 are women. 


General Samuel McRoberts, chairman of 
the Chatham & Phenix National Bank, has 
been elected a director of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Ine. 

Gates W. McGarrah, former chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, who 
now heads the Bank for International Settle- 
ments in Basle, Switzerland, receives a sal- 
ary of $50,000 annually. 

Merger plans have been completed where- 
by the Utica National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Utica, N. Y., is united with the Citi- 
zens Trust Company. 

The North Shore Trust Company of Oyster 
Bay, L. I., N. Y., has increased capital from 
$100,000 to $125,000. 
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TODD COMPANY OPENS ADDITIONAL 
IMPRINTING STATIONS 

In order to secure speedy delivery and 
maximum service, the Bankers Supply Di- 
vision of the Todd Company of Rochester, 
New York, makers of safety check paper and 
other bank supplies and check protecting 
devices, has established a network of check 
imprinting stations in leading cities of the 
United States. With the recent addition of 
plants located in Detroit and Cincinnati, the 
Todd Company now has a total of twelve 
stations in key cities, of which seven were 
established during the current year. During 
the past year the Company has doubled its 
imprinting facilities by opening plants in 
Boston, Buffalo, Birmingham, Des Moines, 
and Spokane. 

The Detroit plant will be located at 310 
Congress Street, and will serve banks in the 
territory embracing Central and Seuthern 
Michigan (except for the southwestern cor- 
ner) and will be known as the “Detroit Di- 
vision.” The address of the Cincinnati plant 
will be 659 East Sixth Street. It will be 
known as the “Cincinnati Division” and will 
serve the banks in the States of Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Southern Ohio and Southern 
Indiana. The steadily increasing list of Todd 
Bankers Supply Division customers in the 
Mid-West necessitated the opening of these 
two plants. The location of these cities with 
their excellent railroad facilities, and the 
proximity of the plants to the post office com- 
bine to offer excellent advantages for rapid 
service. 

No factor to maintain the fine delivery rec- 
ord of Todd Bankers Supply Plants has been 
overlooked by company officials. The person- 
nel has been carefully chosen. A. T. Jenseu 
has been appointed manager of the Detroit 
plant, Emmet McCleary will be the Cincinnati 
plant manager. Both of these men have had 
long experience in this work. J. M. Lewis, 
division sales manager, will cooperate with 
Messrs. Jensen and McCleary in their contact 
with the customers of the Bankers Supply 
Division of the Todd Company, and will su- 
pervise the activities of the territorial repre- 
sentatives. In the Detroit division, R. R. 
Baugh will serve Eastern Michigan; R. W. 
Shaner, Western Michigan. In the Cincin- 
nati territory, W. B. Hackett will serve 
Southern Ohio; W. D. Haughton, Kentucky 
and Southern Indiana; E. M. Abbott, West 
Virginia. 


The Colony Trust Company is being or- 
ganized in New York with capital of $2,000,- 
000 to locate at 450 Seventh avenue. 


— 











UNITED 


FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 





A holding company with 
substantial investments 
in public utility, insur- 
ance and other import- 
tant fields. Controls 
American Founders 






Corporation. 
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BANK MERGER IN MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 

Negotiations are in progress for merger 
of the American National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany with the Mount Vernon Trust Company 
of Mount Vernon, New York, according to 
announcement by Mark D. Stiles, president 
of the Mount Vernon Trust Company. This 
merger will make the Mount Vernon Trust 
Company the largest banking institution in 
Westchester county and between New York 
City and Albany, involving combined re- 
sources of about $30,000,000. Directors of 
both institutions have approved merger 
plans. 


William N. Fulkerson has been elected an 
assistant vice-president of The National City 
Bank of New York and will continue in 
charge of the bank’s branch at 57th street 
and 7th avenue. 

At the annual dinner of the Association 
of Uptown Bankers, James M. Pratt, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, in charge of its Madison Avenue 
Office, was elected president. 
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LIFE CONSERVATION SERVICE PER- 
FORMED BY JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE 

“If you want the highways safe for your- 
self, make them safe for others,” is the gold- 
en rule for motorists laid down in the 1930 
issue of Control, the safety booklet published 
annually by the Life Conservation Service 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston. The latter company in 
its endeavor to assist the national movement 
to reduce the appalling loss of life and limb 
on the highways is prepared this year to dis- 


tribute the booklet in all sections of the 
country. 
The booklet, pocket size, contains many 


safety suggestion for motorists interested in 
keeping the highways safe, both for them- 
selves and others. A feature of the booklet 
is the illustrations showing the new motorist 
what and what not to do while operating a 
motor vehicle on the highway. The first 
page of the booklet reads as follows: “If you 
are sincere in your desire to make the high- 
ways safe, there are certain guides to be 
followed, such as: Your guides are—When in 
doubt stop; Assume your full responsibility 
to avoid an accident; Always have your car 
under control for any possible emergency. 
The policy of leaving it to the other fellow 





is both foolish and reckless; Unwarranted 
speed figures in nearly every accident. Lose 
a minute and save a life; Any speed that 
deprives a driver of necessary control in an 
emergency is unwarranted speed; Picture 
your own child in the place of the little one 
in front of your car. Picture your wife, your 
aged mother or father in each pedestrian; 
Not only the law of the land, but the law of 
God commands, ‘Thou shalt not kill.’ ” 





F. Abbot Goodhue, president of the Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, Inc., announces 
the election of L, D. Pickering as secretary 
of the company to succeed Charles B. Hall. 
Mr. Hall has been elected vice-president of 
the Manhattan Company. 





A trust fund of approximately $16,000, to 
be known as the “Sybil Carter Memorial,” 
has been created in the New York Commu- 
nity Trust to provide scholarships for chil+ 
dren of Indian descent. The establishment 
of the fund is occasioned by the dissolution 
of the Sybil Carter Indian Lace Association 
and the resolution of its board of managers 
to constitute its permanent resources a con- 
tinuing trust to further the education of In- 
dian youths. 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
Aenpracan 4 wiiet COs ie os civeaisis ne. siewe'e $5,000,000 
Anglo-South America Trust Co........ 1,000,000 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co. 2,000,000 
Bank of Sicily Trust Co.. 1,500,000 


Bankers Trust Co............ 1s... .. 25,000,000 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co. 6,000,006 


Bronx County Trust Co.............. 1,550,000 
TRPOOMIVA TYUBE ICO. «6 665050 5 os cscew s 8,200,000 
Central Hanover Bank a“ Trust Co.. 21,000,000 
Chemical Bank & Trust (¢ ....-+- 15,000,000 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co oH wclccisie S 10,000,000 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co..... 12,100,000 
CORPOPMldOn, FrtisG CO. ...< 56 gos 0 6 005s 500,000 
MSOUMEDS Demeb CO, | ksi acca vce ccecs 4,000,000 


Empire Trust Co 6,000,000 
iGuipable: Wrist: CO. <6..5666s.05 oso 'e as 50,000,000 


Le nas ee 6,000,000 
Ls es CT 7 ee 2,000,000 
Guaranty LOE eee 90,000,000 
BEIPOPIIA, LEMIRE OOS 56505. asc. 5 5 0.5500 e 3,000,000 
International Trust Co............... 3,200,000 
imterstate Trust Co... . <5 5.606 ceces.e 7,188,700 
Irving Trust Co.. . 50,000,000 
Kings County Trust Co. rete sta enna aha amets 500,000 
BUBIGORS EPUSE CO... ooo oes a. sok widow es 3,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co............. 27,500,000 
NOW VOrk TrUBL CO). «6.5. csc as ec 12,500,000 
Plaza Trust. . Saniesvonscas~, Ce uee 
Times Square Trust SATO 2,000,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust............. 10,000,000 
United States Trust Co.............. 2,000,000 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, Par Bid Asked 
Mar. 27, 1930 Mar. 27, 1930 

$6,451,500 $54,834,000 100 ee 
759,300 11,157,200 100 a ake 
2,356,900 23,152,300 100 315 325 
2,000,000 12,118,000 100 56 60 
84,295,800 537,823,600 10 130 134 
14,512,400 116,901,000 100 670 700 
1,216,100 24,479,100 20 55 63 
23,239,100 120,618,400 100 720 750 
84,128,000 542,195,700 20 340 350 
22,348,600 277,112,300 10 61 63 
13,014,600 36,525,600 20 149 152 
23,115,300 242,007,700 20 178 182 
145,700 77,800 ane ea es 
5,001,800 26,696,700 100 190 210 
9,725,500 89,074,400 20 82 86 
65,791,300 716,400,500 ie ny Ry 
5,695,100 51,790,900 Ga ee ates 
3,439,400 15.865,000 100 600 650 
205,035,100 1,126,391,600 100 645 655 
2,285,300 10,385,900 100 170 180 
5,145,800 14,678,100 20 41 44 
3,342,700 53,365,700 ye ie ae 
84,197,900 503,932,600 10 50 52 
6,388,100 25,836,100 100 3150 3250 

4,694,300 23,069,400 ae sane 
59,611,000 333,448,980 25 105 110 
34,851,100 255,512,600 25 240 248 
1,065,900 4,750,200 100 105 115 
540,000 5,199,900 100 50 58 
24,671,900 46,439,400 20 150 155 
26,710,700 56,186,900 100 3900 4100 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


LIBERALIZING PENNSYLVANIA LAWS 
GOVERNING TRUST FUND INVESTMENTS 


A questionnaire conducted by a_ special 
committee of the Trust Company Section of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association, dis 
closes a prevailing sentiment among cor- 
porate fiduciaries in favor of wider latitude 
in the laws of Pennsylvania relating to the 
character of investments which are desig- 
nated as legal for trust funds. The problem 
of securing investments for trust funds which 
assure enhancement of value and income 
while at the same time retain all needed ele- 
ments of safety, has become acute in Penn- 
sylvania in view of the restricted lists and 
the rapid growth of trust funds and trust 
business. The latest compilation shows that 
the trust companies and the national banks 
with trust departments have a total of $4,- 
605,775,000 trust funds under administration, 
representing an increase of $661,000,000 dur- 
ing the twelve month period ended March 17, 
1930. How to keep trust funds profitably as 
well as safety employed is one of the big 
questions confronting the trust officer in 
Pennsylvania, in view of the rigid limitations 
embodied in existing laws. 

The report of the special committee sub- 
mitted at the recent annual meeting of the 
Trust Company Section by Frank G. Sayre, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurance on Lives and Granting Annui- 
ties, showed that in answer to a question- 
naire that 101 trust companies favored the 
so-called Illinois plan, 95 trust companies fa- 
vored the New York plan and eleven trust 
companies the Massachusetts plan. The main 
interest in the subject centers upon broaden- 
ing of the list to include securities of pri- 
vate corporation and equities which are now 
prohibited. The New York and the Connecti- 
cut plan empowers the issue of lists of ap- 
proved securities for trust fund investments, 
put out periodically by the state banking 
authorities. In Massachusetts the fiduciaries 
are given the right to consider the probable 
income as well as safety in the discretionary 
investment of trust funds. In Illinois the 
trustees are authorized to invest in bonds of 
the United States, or of any of the states or 
political divisions thereof, or in first mort- 
gage bonds of any corporation in any state 
upon which no default in payment of interest 
shall have occurred for five years. 

The Trust Company Section adopted a 
resolution following out the recommenda- 
tions of the Sayre report, to the effect that a 


change in the laws of Pennsylvania govern- 
ing legal investments for trust funds is de- 
sirable and urging the passage of constitu- 
tional amendments which will permit of the 
alternative of either authorizing additional 
classes of investments by legislative action 
or by administrative approval of specific se- 
curities. It is urged that the General As- 
sembly be requested to enact both amend- 
ments at the 1931 session in order that a 
consensus of opinion will have developed by 
1933 when the constitutional amendments are 
to be voted upon. 


FORMULATING TRUST LEGISLATION 
FOR 1931 


Chairman Carl W. Fenninger of the Trust 
Company Section, Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
sociation, in his annual report referred to 
various proposals for facilitating the admin- 
istration of trusts and estates which are tu 
come up for legislative consideration next 
year. He said in part: “Of special interest 
to us are the questions of assigning to pro- 
bate courts of jurisdiction over voluntary 
trusts and the question of the Massachusetts 
rule regarding distribution of stock dividends. 
Another matter to which attention should be 
given is that of the position of building and 
loan associations. 

“The growth of trust business handled by 
corporate fiduciaries in Pennsylvania during 
the last year has been very great. It must 
be conducted upon a plan of the highest 
order and the object of this Section should 
be to formulate policies for the safe and con- 
servative handling of fiduciary accounts and 
the spreading of such policies among the men 
in the business. It should also foster sane 
and constructive legislation looking to the 
sound administration of the funds entrusted 
to us. To this object, I am sure, we all sub- 
seribe.” 


INVESTMENT TRUST FUNDS IN FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


It is legal for a trust company in Pennsyl- 
vania to invest trust funds in a first mort- 
gage of an individual or individuals on real 
estate in this commonwealth securing a col- 
lateral form note from the individual or indi- 
viduals. This is the substance of a recent 
opinion by the Department of Justice of 
Pennsylvania submitted in answer to an in- 
quiry by the State Banking Department. 


The Media Title & Trust Company and 
the 69th Street Terminal Title & Trust Com- 
pany of Media, Pa., have been merged with 
combined resources of over $10,000,000. 
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PENNSYLVANIA TRUST SECTION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 

Several instructive addresses were pre- 
sented at the recent annual meeting of the 
Trust Company Section of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. C. Alison Scully, vice- 
president of the bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company of New York, discussed “The Busi- 


ness Life Insurance Trust’ and Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, vice-president of the Equitable 
Trust Company of Wilmington, Del., pre- 


sented a paper on new field of trust service, 
particularly in regard to investment prob- 
lems which arise in estate management. 

The election of officers resulted : 





CaRL W. FENNINGER 


Vice-president, Provident Trust Co. of Philadelphia, who 
has been re-elected Chairman of the Trust Section of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 


Chairman, Carl W. Fenninger, vice-presi- 
dent, Provident Trust Company, Philadelphia. 
Vice-chairman, John G. Reading, president, 
Susquehanna Trust Company, Williamsport. 

Treasurer, J. A. G. Campbell, president, 
Delaware County Trust Company, Chester. 

Secretary, Robert U. Frey, Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Grant-. 
ing Annuities, Philadelphia. 

Edgar <A. Jones, vice-president of the 
Scranton-Lackawanna Trust Company of 
Scranton, was elected vice-president for 
Pennsylvania of the Trust Company Division, 
American Bankers Association. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF “THE GIRARD 
LETTER” 

The Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia 
recently issued the tenth anniversary edition 
of its widely read and distinctive house pub- 
lication known as “The Girard Letter.” The 
primary purpose of this publication is to 
share with customers and others the infor- 
mation on various subjects gained by inves- 
tigation or experience. Articles are presented 
which feature industries and business cor- 
porations of nationwide scope and which have 
had their origin in Philadelphia. Other ar- 
ticles have appeared from time to time on 
subjects of national and international im- 
portance and which have been marked for 
their thoroughness and authoritative style. 

The tenth anniversary issue contains a 
history of the Girard Trust Company with 
illuminating comment upon Philadelphia’s 
rise in matters of industry, finance and trade. 
Another contribution is devoted to “Coordi- 
nated Transportation—Today and Tomor- 
row,” which sets forth plans for the greater 
Phiiadelphia and having to do especially with 
transportation projects. 


Plans are in progress for consolidation of 
the Bedford County Trust Company of Bed- 
ford, Pa., with the First National Bank. 
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Under Supervision of Federal Government 
AMERICAN SECURIT “'f 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital andSurplus - - $6,800,000.00 
Assets over - = = $38,500,000.00 


FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 








C. BARTON BREWSTER ASSUMES NEW 
DUTIES 

C. Barton Brewster has assumed his new 
duties as president of the Provident Title 
Company of Philadelphia, which is affiliated 
with the Provident Trust Company. Mr. 
Brewster succeeds Parker S. Williams, who 
resigned in order to give his undivided at- 
tention to his duties as president of the 
Provident Trust Company, but continuing ac- 
tive association with the title company as 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Brewster is advanced from the offices 
of vice-president and title officer. He is 
grandson of Judge F. Carroll Brewster, who 





C. BARTON BREWSTER 


Who has;been elected President of the Provident Title 
Company of Philadelphia 





was at one time Attorney General of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1917, Mr. Brewster cut short 
his collegiate career to serve in the navy as 
an ensign. From 1921 to 1924 he practiced 
law and became associated with the former 
Commonwealth Title Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany in 1924. 


OWEN J. ROBERTS RELINQUISHES PRO- 
FESSIONAL AND BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATIONS 

3efore assuming his new duties as an as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Owen J. Roberts of Philadel- 
phia resigned from his various business and 
professional connections. As a director of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 
he was succeeded by Charles S. W. Packard, 
president of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
As a director of the Diamond State Tele- 
phone Company, Mr. Roberts was succeeded 
by Horatio G. Lloyd, partner in the firm of 
Drexel & Company. The new encumbent of 
the Supreme Court bench also relinquished 
his association as counsel for the Rodman 
Wanamaker estate which was valued at $53,- 
434,000 net and not including real estate. 


Contracts for building improvements rep- 
resenting an outlay of $200,000 have been 
awarded by the Crawford County Trust Com- 
pany of Meadville, Pa. 

Effingham B. Morris, Jr., vice-president of 
the Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia 
has been elected a member of the executive 
committee of the Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
sociation, representing Group One. 

The Philadelphia banking fraternity 
mourns the death of one of its most respected 
members, Melville G. Baker, who was presi- 
dent of the Penn National Bank and began 
his association with that bank as an office 
boy in 1898. 
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MERGER OF CENTRAL NATIONAL AND 
PENN NATIONAL BANKS 

One of the most important banking mer- 
gers of the year is that which is now being 
worked out by committees of the Central Na- 
tional Bank and the Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia which will unite assets amount- 
ing to $72,000,000 under the title of the Cen- 
tral Penn National Bank. Archie D. Swift, 
president of the Central National, is slated 
for the presidency of the combined institu- 
tion. The present banking offices of both 
banks will be retained. The Central National 
opened for business in 1865 and the Penn 
National traces its corporate existence back 
to 1827. 

The Franklin Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia is depository for the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Memorial Fund which is to provide a 
great memorial museum in Logan Square for 
the distinguished Philadelphia statesman. 

John T. Troup has been elected president 
of the Mechanics Trust Company of Har- 
risburg, Pa., succeeding E. Bruce Taylor. 

The Chase Securities Corporation, affiliate 
of the Chase National Bank of New York, 
has opened a Philadelphia office at 1608 Wal- 
nut street, in charge of Alfred R. Hunter. 

The property at 10th and Chestnut streets, 
has been purchased by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia and will be held pend- 
ing plans for expanding the quarters of the 
main building. 

Mrs. Agnes D. Baumann, of the North 
Philadelphia Trust Company has been elected 
chairman of the women’s committee of Phila- 
delphia chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 





BANKERS GIVE AID TO BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN MEMORIAL 


The banks and trust companies of Phila- 
delphia are giving generous aid to the move- 
ment for the construction of the magnificent 
Benjamin Franklin Memorial which will rise 
at Logan Square on the Parkway and serve 
as a fitting tribute to the great statesman and 
philanthropist to whose genius Philadelphia 
owes much of its prestige. The memorial 
will be not simply a monument but a mu- 
seum of science and a source of knowledge 
and inspiration. The campaign conducted 
during ten days beginning June 6th yielded 
the necessary financial results which assure 
the success of this great memorial and the 
Franklin Institute Museum. 


The plan for a memorial to the distin- 
guished Philadelphian, was originally con- 
ceived by members of the Poor Richard Cluh 
and received new stimulus from the formu- 
lation of a commission headed by Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis and enlisting leading citizens 
and notably members of the banking and 
trust company fraternity. 





The Kensington Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia will increase its capital from $500,000 
to $1,800,000 as preliminary to merger with 
the National Security Bank & Trust Com- 
pany under the name of Kensington Security 
& Trust Company. 

R. R. Loban, former secretary and treas- 
urer, has been chosen vice-president of the 
Central Trust Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 


B. W. Rider has become secretary and treas- 
urer. 





CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus 
Undivided 
Profits Deposits Par Last Date of 
Capital Mar. 17,1930 Mar. 17, 1930 Value Sale Sale 

PRN AREA 565 ogg ale aia lel oa rorecals $1,218,181 $732,715 $6,297,020 10 13 4-16-30 
Central Trust & Savings............. 1,000,000 2,007,341 10,324,222 10 25% 5-14-30 
OE SESS boats 6 a rr 4,006,000 7,941,374 39,008,753 50 220 3-19-30 
Continental Equitable............... 1,000,000 3,122,496 17,003,844 5 3634 4— 9-30 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co........ 6,700,000 26,238,067 671,776 100 741 4— 2-30 
PRBBMIOPR TURE COs. «5 655:656 cs acess 8s 500,000 2,140,949 10,773,202 10 100 9-25-29 
Brann: Prust CO. 6s 6es-cks ec s-evass 3,000,000 8,037,914 39,771,027 10 55 6-11-30 
Germantown Trust... <..4.0s5.. 0< 0 1,400,000 4,157,273 22,637,291 10 63% 5-28-30 
eo Ng Co Se 4,000,000 17,388,745 73,975,878 10 180 4-30-30 
BViGUSIEIGL BTUBG COs. oo o.cec cc cscs coeee 881,818 4,296,711 16,848,669 10 83 1-29-30 
ON ald i ae 2,987,920 15,733,316 62,157,560 10 126 2-26-30 
BROUMIDGCON: TTUBb. 65a. 6 556. 565:54-508 05 0 00 500,000 1,689,197 13,833,792 50 =350 4-23-30 
Nant Henk ANG) PIUBE..... 5 occ. 1,375,000 3,226,478 24,755,272 10 50 5-11-30 
North Philadelphia Trust............ 500,000 1,504,876 9,045,971 50 38350 5-28-30 
DUGTENOVD TMB a os os occ clo és dcocenes 500,000 4,127,025 13,831,928 100 1220 4— 9-30 
Northwestern Trust Co.............. 200,000 2,750,777 9,726,853 10 195 5-14-30 
Penna Co. for Insurances............. 6,630,000 31,186,354 151,006,402 10 9514 6-11-30 
RU MMONIE ERNE eco obo a cdisaidws\elnd 3,200,000 17,145,704 26,715,144 100 654 2-19-30 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust..... 7,500,000 16,714,190 45,244,287 10 40% 6- 4-30 
| PROM TOBGRGO LEURE 6 oc oon ic dccs's oe oe 3,131,200 2,512,757 6,539,489 100 222% 4-16-30 

United Security Trust................ 750,000 781,582 11,898,873 100 my 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
OPPOSITION TO OUTSIDE CONTROL OF 
PENNSYLVANIA BANKS 

Reports from New York that the firm of 
August Belmont & Company is behind a plan 
for the organization of a bank holding cor- 
poration, to be known as the Western Penn- 
sylvania Securities Corporation, and seeking 
to obtain controlling interest in a chain of 
fifty to sixty banks in this section of the 
state, is regarded with scepticism by bankers 
in Pittsburgh. It is recalled that western 
Pennsylvania has been the backbone of op- 
position to branch or chain banking when- 
ever the issue has come up. Attempts have 
been made by several New York holding 
companies in the past to purchase control 
of Pennsylvania banks and trust companies, 
but such efforts have thus far been un- 
successful. 

In answer to inquiries some months ago, 
the Pennsylvania Commissioner of Banking, 
Mr. Cameron, made a statement that his de- 
partment is advised of no corporation in 
Pennsylvania organized for the purpose o1 
holding bank stock and that the department 
does not know of any holding company out- 
side of the state owning the controlling in- 
terest in any state bank or trust company 
in Pennsylvania. 

It is asserted that any attempt on the 
part of New York bank holding promoters to 
seek to gain control of a chain of Pennsyl- 
vania banks and trust companies, in either 
the western or any other part of the common- 
wealth, would not only encounter opposition 
from the banks themselves, but that such at- 
tempt would hasten legislation on the subject. 





CHALFANT ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 
PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

Blection of John W. Chalfant, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of trust department operations 
of the Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
to vice-president of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, meets with cordial approval 
among his fellow bankers and trust officers 
in Pittsburgh. Mr. Chalfant has been one oi 
the most active of the bankers interested in. 
the association since he entered the Colonia: 
Trust Company in 1914 as trust officer. H 
was chairman of the Trust Company Sectio 
from 1920 through 1922; chairman of the 
Banking Code Committee for the years 1921 
and 1922, when that important legislatiou 
was pending and required intelligent watch- 
ing at Harrisburg, and member of the Com 
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mittee on Reciprocal State Inheritance Ta.. 
Legislation for the years 1926, 1927 and 1925. 
This committee accomplished much to create 
reciprocity between a great majority of the 
states by abolishing duplicate taxation. Since 
1923 Mr. Chalfant has continuously been 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee of 
the association. 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

R. B. Mellon and his son, Richard K. Mcl- 
lon, have acquired an interest in the Butler 
County National Bank & Trust Company. 

The Allegheny Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh announces that Attorney Murray 
Grimes has been elected head of the trust 
department, 

The Southern District Bankers’ Association 
has been organized by banks on the South 
Side of Pittsburgh and southern Allegheny 
County with H. 8S. Hershberger, president, 
West End Savings Bank & Trust Company, 
as president. 


Edward W. Nippert, employed in the trust 
department of the Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company of Cincinnati, O., has been elected 
president of the Cincinnati chapter, A. I. B. 








. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


TAX RELIEF FOR BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 

The Massachusetts legislature has enac- 
ted two bills which were submitted at the 
suggestion of Massachusetts banks and trust 
companies. One amends the bank tax so as to 
avoid the result of the Macallen case and 
bring the law into harmony with the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. The other bill 
provides for refund in part of tax paid by 
the banks which the Macallen case declared 
to be excessive and is the form of permis- 
sive legislation in the sense that the banks 
and trust companies may waive all claims 
for refund and obtain a portion of it paid 
to them. 

The case of the Macallen Company vs. 
Massachusetts made it plain that the Mass- 
achusetts bank tax measured by net income 
of banks and trust companies from all 
sources, was unfair, at least to the extent 
that it included in the measure of tax inter- 
ests from United States securities and income 
of Massachusetts state and municipal bonds 
issued as tax exempts. To avoid confusion 
and delay as well as litigation, the legisla- 
ture passed the bill refunding so much of the 
tax paid in 1929 as was based upon tax ex- 
empt income, providing the banks and trust 
companies waive a right to any other refund 
for the years 1926 to 1929 inclusive, under the 
Act of 1922, dealt with in the Macallen ease. 
This act takes effect July 14th and it is ex- 
pected that substantially all banks and trust 
companies will take advantage of its re- 
fund provisions. 

The bill passed by the legislature which 
corrects the bank tax for 1930, redefines the 
net income which is to be a measure of the 
tax so that this net income shall be the net 


income as returned to the United States 
in the income tax returns for the period 


in question, plus any net losses which have 
been deducted in that return, and plus such 
interest and dividend not included in that 
return, as would be taxable if received by 
an individual resident of the Commonweaith. 
The rate of tax remains as heretofore, with 
one exception, namely, it is to be the same 
rate as on other financial corporations and 
no higher than the highest of rates upon 
mercantile and business corporations. The 
tax upon business corporations has been 
divided into two parts, that upon the manu- 
facturing in one group and that upon the 
others in another. It is this second group 
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which is to be the measure of the tax upon 
banks and trust companies. The effect of 
this statute will be to increase slightly the 
rate—perhaps as much as 1 per cent— that 
is from 5.62 per cent to something like 6 1/3 
per cent to 6 1/2 per cent, and to diminish 
the net income measuring the tax by exclud- 
ing the tax exempt income. 


An amendment to the Massachusetts estate 
tax is to make certain that 80 per cent of 
the United States Estate tax is puid to Mass- 
achusetts and thus diverted from the fed- 
eral to the State treasury. This bill was 
amended with respect to what shall be done 
in case that 80 per cent credit is declared 
void for being what is designated an un- 
warranted interference with State taxation. 
The taxation committee recommended that 
a refund be made under such circumstances 
in cases where the United States has under- 
taken to assess an additional tax upon the 
estate. 


The Massachusetts Commissioner of Cor- 
porations and Taxation has notified banks 
and trust companies of the Commonwealth 
that the 1930 rate at which income of banks 
and trust companies shall be taxable is 6.40 
per cent. 
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LEADING BOSTON BANKERS ENDORSE 
BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 


At a recent meeting of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association, the guest of honor, 
President George W. Smith of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company, pre- 
sented a statement signed by the presidents 
of the six largest banks and trust companies 
in Boston, endorsing business life insurance 
as an national economic The 
statement reads: 

“Life insurance offers an effective and cer- 
tain method of retiring the interests of a 
deceased partner or stockholder without dis- 
turbing the continuity of the business. It 
has four outstanding factors of value: First, 
nominal cost, amouning usually to less than 
3 per cent annually of the principal to be re- 
tired; second, guaranty of the payment of 
the capital fund without delay; third, ex- 
emption from Federal income taxes; fourth, 
absolute security. These associated factors 
make business life insurance not only a sens- 
ible business procedure but an essential pro- 
tection.”’ 

The statement is signed by Philip Stockton, 
president, First National Bank of Boston 
and Old Colony Trust Company; Walter S. 
Bucklin, president, National Shawmut Bank; 
George S. Mumford, president Atlantic Na- 


stabilizer. 


tional Bank; Allan Forbes, president State 


Street Trust Company; Robert D. Brewer, 
president Merchants National Bank and 
Thomas TP. Beal, president Second National 
Bank of Boston. 


EXCESSES OF LAST YEAR NO FAIR GUIDE 
TO CURRENT BUSINESS 

The First National Bank of Boston in its 
current New England letter, comments upon 
business conditions during the present year 
as contrasted with the first half of last year 
and says: “When comparison is made with 
a year ago, business developments so far 
in 1930 do not on the surface make a favor- 
able showing, as the first six months of 1929 
were record-breaking from the standpoint 
of industrial output as well as profits. 

A year ago we had reached the stage 
where the record-breaking output of fac- 
tories, the sharp increase in new securities 
issued, and the heavy participation in the 
stock market combined to tax to the limit 
the credit resources as well as the con- 
sumer’s buying power. Viewed critically the 
first six months of 1929 were therefore dis- 
tinctly unfavorable, as the excesses of that 
period precipitated the business recession 
which we have just passed through. 
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Prestaent 


In the meantime, abundant funds are avail- 
able at comparatively low rates, stocks of 
merchandise on hand are on a more reason- 
able basis, production has been sharply cur- 
tailed to orders, and a conservative program 
for ordering goods is being followed. These 
are all factors contributing to soundness and 
are also stimulants to better business likely 
to become effective in the near future. 


THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


How New England has developed during 
the last five years in the face of the rather 
uncalled for impression that this section of 
the country has been waging an economic 
battle against heavy odds. The spirit of prog- 
ress in New England may be statistically 
interpreted and as headline figures there is 
shown in the last five years an increase in 
horsepower used in manufactures of 750,000 ; 
increased kilowatt hours produced 2,254,000,- 
000; increase in gas production in cubic feet 
6,607,000,000:; increased savings deposits 
$1,254,000,000 : increased in bank debits $12,- 
484,000: increase in builders contracts awar- 
ded $57,804,000; increase in postal receipts 
$9,589,000 and increase in motor vehicle 
registration 456,778. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
AND AFFILIATES 

The enormous volume of banking and fidu- 
ciary assets handled by the First National 
Bank of Boston and its affiliates, the Old 
Colony Trust Company and the First Na- 
tional Old Colony Corporation, is indicated 
by recent totals. The trust business, since 
the merger of the Old Colony Trust with the 
First National, is chiefly concentrated in the 
trust company organization. 
under individual trusts and executorships 
aggregate $325,000,000. Under agency agree- 
ments the Old Colony Trust Company has 
custody of fiduciary appointments represen- 
ting a total value of $825,000,000. The com- 
bined group has capital assets vf $115,000,- 
000 and deposits in excess of half a billion 
dollars. 

The First National Bank recently opened 
a branch office at 156 Federal Street on the 
ground floor of the United States Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation building. This office 
replaces the former Old Colony Trust branch 
at 167 Summer Street and is known as the 
Federal Street Branch. 
agement of 8. 


Administrations 


It is under the man- 
F. Hyland and H. W. Burge. 
The First National now has 22 offices in the 
Soston area. 


The Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company 
of Providence reports total resources of $120,- 


532,691 and deposits of $99,961,000. 
The Saybrook National Bank and Trust 


Company has been organized in 
Conn., with capital of $50,000. 
Charles Hall of the National 


Saybrook, 


Shawmut 








TRUST DEPARTMENT EMPLOY- 
MENT EXCHANGE 


Frequent requests come to TRusT 
CoMPANIES Magazine from banks and 
trust companies for information as to 
qualified trust officers or personnel, 
either to fill vacancies or to aid in 
establishing or developing trust depart- 
ment service. Likewise numerous ap- 
plications are filed with Trust Com- 
PANIES from men with trust department 
experience or who wish to take up this 
work. 

To assist trust departments of banks 
and trust companies in securing effi- 
cient trust officers or aids and to place 
applicants in touch with prospective 
openings, facilities have been provided 
by TRUST COMPANIES for an exchange 
of confidential information. This serv- 
ice is provided without any charge 
whatever and is solely for the conve- 
nience of trust departments and appli- 
cants for trust department positions. 

To those availing themselves of this 
exchange service it is requested that 
detail information be submitted as to 
requirements or qualifications. 
Address: Trust Employment Exchange, 

TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, 

55 Liberty Street, New York City. 





A new building is in course of construc- 
tion for the Reading Trust Company of 





: Reading, Pa., to cost $300,000. 

Bank, has been elected president of the Bank 
Officers’ Association of Boston. George D. Krause has been elected first 

Stanley Rawstron of the First National vice-president of the Lebanon County Trust 
Bank has been elected president of the Boston Company, Lebanon, Pa., filling the vacancy 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking. caused by the death of Cyrus F. Strickler. 

CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 
Surplus and Assets, 
Capital Undivided Profits, Deposits, Trust Dept. 
Mar. 27, 1930 Mar. 27, 1930 Mar. 27, 1930 

ee Ed lye oa 07 ee a 3,000,000 $3,266,188,81 $24,124,054.39 $438,314.21 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co....... 2,000,000 3,750,902,61 19,408,724.91 194,513,174.45 
Chaptonton: 1 Tush COs. <6 afecc ie scues 200,000 58,035,60 SIS OOO TS) lo diivse wocuues 
GES RS oO: a 100,000 157,433.10 SC. ., vateterndihetea 
Commerce and Trust Co..............- 1,000,000 381,049.42 4,974,306.52 876,961.19 
IMR IM ROM oo 2 Sala ai 5S. Sr dara es Glin & ie Ser 2,500,000 331,057.02 2,554,910.67 3,202,868.22 
Exchange 2 ie eee hao ee eae 1,500,000 1,612,080.95 6,011,758.01 1,413,297.69 
WARE TU PEIRG OOo 0s 0:6} seca ieee Semaine 500,000 91,161.45 200,000.00 914,663.23 
Harris Forbes Trust Co..............-. 500,000 325,623.86 2.001,475.18 4,344,189.04 
Re pg iid ee dO 200,000 98,976.21 1,559,780.58 87,805.85 
Kidder Peabody Trust Co.............. 500,000 286,033.57 3,807,720.17 13,315,939.92 
Lee Higginson ‘Trust Co. ...... 6.060066 500,000 715,213.25 8,939,048.18 16,253,139.63 
Now Bogland Trust Co... cece se 1,200,000 3,918,326.49 29,846,968.98 118,680,478 14 
CMit IO PRUBNGOs ai. 5.6 < 66 as oc sise sacs 5,000,000 5,223,075.08 3,646,601.98 225,846,942.86 
State Street Trust Co.................. 3,000,000 4,392,164.35 58,395,013.94 45,251 ,420.87 
Tonikod mentee FTE CO. ... 6 vce nccawtene 2,500,000 3,521,958 .44 11,883,183.76 10,346,876.90 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


RATIONAL VIEWS ON BUSINESS 
RECOVERY 


Business and especially financial judgment 
in Chicago is not subject to the discolorations 
which are apt to prevail in New York where 
more or less erratic stock market fluctua- 
tions affect the visibility. For one thing, 
Chicago’s big commercial banks are “closer 
to the soil.” Through their extensive net- 
works of out-of-town bank correspondents 
they maintain close contact with actual con- 
ditions throughout the vast region which they 
serve. And the relations between Chicago’s 
great commercial banks and their out-of-town 
correspondents are not predicated on the 
maintaining of balances for speculative or 
eall loan accounts, but based upon actual 
commercial and business engagements. 

It is interesting, therefore, to assemble the 
sentiment which obtains among local bankers 
at this time and to be able to state that it 
generally reflects a quiet optimism and as- 
surance that general business is working 
back to normal. While opinions vary as to 
the ultimate effect of the new tariff, there 
is a general feeling of relief that this issue 
is out of the limelight. Agriculture is not 
expected to receive any immediate benefits 
from higher tariffs because the prosperity 
of the farmer is dependent upon factors out- 
side the scope of tariff changes and more 
responsive to domestic currents of supply and 
demand. Nevertheless, there is a conviction 
that this country must adopt a more en- 
lightened foreign policy if export business is 
not to suffer more severely than it has of 
late months. 

While no business boom appears on the 
horizon there is tangible evidence of business 
improvement and in some lines a new pace 
is being set. It is also expected that the em- 
ployment situation will correct itself grad- 
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ually and that the coming Fall should see 
the country well on toward a _ resumption 
of normal “give and take” in production and 
consumption. Meanwhile the banks are giv- 
ing encouragement to business of every legiti- 
mate type. 


FOREMAN-STATE TRUST FOSTERS LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUST EDUCATION 


The Foreman-State Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago not only is most active in 
developing life insurance trust business, but 
also spreads the gospel of estate and business 
protection through insurance and trust serv- 
ice. For three years William C. Miller, 
vice-president of the bank, has ‘been con- 
ducting a school for life underwriters. The 
seventh class, now under way, is composed 
of selected men from various agencies. The 
enrollment is 36 men and two women. 

Earle L. Harrah, assistant secretary of the 
bank, recently concluded a series of four lec- 
tures before the Northwestern University 
School of Law, devoted to analysis of in- 
surance trust agreements, living trust agree- 
ments, setting up estates and taxes. 

Interests associated with the Foreman- 
State National Bank have obtained a charter 
for the organization of the South Side Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company which will 
acquire the assets and succeed the South 
Side Trust and Savings Bank. The location 
is at Cottage Grove avenue and 47th street. 


A erisis in the finances of the Sanitary 
District of Chicago, due to delay in reassess- 
ment of taxable property, was recently avoid- 


ed by an arrangement whereby the First 
National Bank of Chicago purchased an issue 
of tax anticipation warrant notes. 

The number of corporations with securities 
listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange has 
increased to 520, with bond listings of 234 
and ticker service extended to forty leading 
cities. 





Concentrating 
on Trust Problems 


Combined Resources 
Over $200,000,000 


CHICAGO TRUST 
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PAY HEAVY DEATH TAX 

The importance of carrying sufficient life 
insurance to aid in paying death costs is il- 
lustrated by experiences in settling the es- 
tates of John J. Mitchell who was chairman 
of the board of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company and Frank Deming Stout, railroad 
and lumber magnate, both of Chicago. The 
Mitchell estate was valued at about four and 
a half million dollars and paid tax of nearly 
a million dollars to the state and Federal 
treasuries. The Stout estate was valued at 
nearly sixteen millions and paid more than 
six hundred thousand dollars to the state of 
Illinois, more than one hundred and sixty 
thousand in Federal taxes, ninety thousand in 
income tax and forty-one thousand in other 
states. 


Earl C. Adams, for six years assistant 
cashier of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, has been elected a vice-president and 
director of the State Savings Loan & Trust 
Company of Quincy, Ill. 

Walter W. Head, president of the Fore- 
man-State National Bank of Chicago, IIL, 
has been re-elected president of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America for the 
fifth consecutive year. 
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TRUST OFFICERS AND TRUST 
SOLICITATION 


The Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago maintains a successful system of coordi- 
nation between executive officers and sales or 
new business force which applies particularly 
to the work of the trust department. Discuss- 
ing experiences under this plan, H. L. Dun- 
ham, assistant cashier of the company, says: 

“Bach officer of the trust department 
should take his share of new business work, 
allotment being made by the head of the de- 
partment according to the officer’s abilities 
and the nature of his duties. If that is not 
done the real purpose of any new business 
program is defeated. The problems of such 
a program are to get new business and to 
hold the business you already have. When 
an officer takes an active part in working out 
a solution for those two problems and goes 
outside the bank to do it, he has for the 
first time discovered what it takes to keep 
his department growing and what his own 
relationship to that growth should be. He’ 
is a better cooperator with solicitors, the 
officers of other departments and much better 
equipped to deal with the public in his own 
office. 

“We have a young officer who picked off 
an occasional small account from a friend 
or two before he was promoted. At the 
time he was made an officer the new business 
possibilities of his position were put squarely 
before him. The effect was gratifying. His 
record the last year and a half has been re- 
markable. Today he doesn’t overlook a 
single bet that comes his way and gets a 
tremendous kick out of it and is greedy for 
more. He is one of the best illustrations 
of what a man can do when he is given 
the proper incentive. If you called him a 
salesman he would laugh at you, but he is 
and his value to the bank will increase rap- 
idly as the years go by.” 


The Alton National Bank and the Citizens 
National Bank of Alton, Ill, have been 
merged as the First National Bank and 
Trust Company. 

The Home Savings & State Bank of Peoria, 
Ill., has been merged with the Commercial 
Merchants National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, representing combined resources of 
$30,000,000. 

The Central Manufacturing District Bank 
of Chicago has declared the regular dividend 
of 2% per cent and an extra dividend of 2% 
per cent, total 5 per cent, payable July 1st to 
stockholders of record June 30. 
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GIFT TO CLEVELAND FOUNDATION FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF SCIENTIFIC LEARNING 

Members of the faculty of Case School 
of Applied Science are beneficiaries of a 
$100,000 gift made to the Cleveland Founda- 
tion by the late J. D. Cox, it was announced 
recently by officials of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, trustee of the estate. Mr. Cox 
died February 23, 1930. Under the terms 
of a trust agreement, a fund of $100,000 
is to be administered by the Foundation and 
the income distributed to full professors 
at the school on a scale graduated upon 
length of service. 

According to his son, J. D. Cox, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Mr. 
Cox was a trustee of Case school for many 
years and his gift reflects his interest in 
the institution. ‘‘New England people,” said 
Mr. Cox, Jr., “have set us a fine example 
in their splendid support of their institutions 
of learning. I hope that the present gift 
to Case will encourage Clevelanders generally 
to build our educational institutions to the 
prestige and size they merit in so important 
a metropolitan center.” 

According to A. A. Welsh, assistant trust 


officer of the Cleveland Trust Company, the 


fund will be invested immediately by the 
trustee and first distribution of income will 
probably be available during the school year 
of 1931-32. When told of the gift, Dr. Wm. 
E. Wickenden, president of Case School, said, 
“Raising professorg salaries is the most 
worthy object Mr. Cox could have chosen. 
Colleges find it easier to raise money for new 
buildings than for less spectacular purposes. 
As a trustee of Case School, Mr. Cox was 
able to discern the most urgent needs and 
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with characteristic modesty to apply 
gift where it would do the most good.” 

“Mr. Cox’s selection of the Cleveland Foun- 
dation to administer the income from his 
gift,” declared Leyton E. Carter, director 
of the Foundation, “demonstrates in a prac- 
tical way that a donor in utilizing the Foun- 
dation can specify the particular institution 
or purpose which he wishes to aid and can 
still be assured that should the time come 
when the particular institution no longer 
needs the financial support, another worthy 
object of an educational or charitable na- 
ture will be selected by the Foundation for 
support. In short, but utilizing the Foun- 
dation, wealth dedicated to charitable and 
educational purposes can be kept continu- 
ously employed in useful ways through the 
changing years.” 


his 


TRUST DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 

H. F. Pelham, vice-president and assistant 
trust officer of the Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, Ga., and chairman 
of the general Committee on Trust Develop- 
ment of the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, announces the following sub-chairmen: 
Western Division—J. E. Drew, vice-president 
American Trust Company, San Francisco; 
Eastern Division—W. Herrick Brown, Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston; Tracy E. 
Herrick, and chairman Southern Division— 
A. Key Foster. Mr. Pelham also announces 
appointment of William Stark, counsel of the 
Fifth-Third Union Trust Company of Cincin- 
nati, as chairman of the Trust Development 
program for the Louisville convention. 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


Boulevard Bridge Bank............... $500,000 
*Central Trust Co. of Illinois...........12,000,000 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co...75,000,000 
Drovers Trust 350,000 
+First Union Trust & First National... . .32,500,000 
Foreman St. Nat.-Foreman St. Tr. & S.. 13,500,000 
ES SSS ere ae .. 200,000 
OS ee ee rr per 6,000,000 
Mercantile Trust 600,000 
National Bank of the Republic 10,500,000 
EEE SS ee ee ee 2,000,000 
Oy Ct ee erie 6000 0 UU 
ENS SS a ee ere 1,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago 1,000,000 
West Side Trust 1,000,000 
Woodlawn Trust 600,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
Mar. 27, 1930 

$601,094.83 
11,802,038.81 
72,650,262.28 
7,263 ,425.20 
42 499,731.56 
17,032,381.85 
211,695.94 
7,108,011.25 
578,305.40 
2,976,014.55 
7,062,792.76 
1,539,274.33 
606,149.85 


Book 
Value 
220 
236 
226 
352 
321 
337 


Deposits 
Mar. 27, 1930 
$10,999,728.56 
142,728,515.70 
853,175,339.17 

7,263,425.20 
382,346,416.78 
117,232,332.77 

3,295,896.04 205 

80,117,516.73 216 
10,942,761.71 196 
130,006,864.78 **37 
55,133,756.29 453 
29,491,590.89 161 
11,180,351.86 151 
1,351,978.36 8,094,174.43 235 
671,495.81 10,807,941.58 217 
457,747.24 8,271,186.09 176 


Bid Asked 
440 460 
386 §©390 
759 762 
560 580 
742 746 
755 759 
190 200 
845 850 
420 430 
149 151 
860 870 
480 485 
250 270 
315 320 
340 350 
325 335 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 
**20 par value. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 








St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


BANKING SITUATION IN MISSOURI AN- 
ALYZED AT ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Approximately one thousand delegates at- 

tended the recent annual convention of the 

Missouri Bankers Association which was held 

in the Hotel Jefferson in this city. There 

were some splendid prepared addresses, but 


the most intensive interest centered upon 
Ways and means to place rural banks of 
Missouri, which in common with those lo- 


cated in other agricultural states, have their 
own peculiar difficulties in making both ends 
meet. Emphasis was placed in the discus- 
sions on efficient loaning, investment and 
cost determining policies of banks and how 
to meet the problems that face the bankers 
in smaller communities. 

Retiring President Fred B. Brady of the 
Missouri Bankers Association and vice-presi- 
dent of the Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City, in his keynote address, said: 

“No bankers are to be found anywhere who 
have labored harder or more honestly than 
have Missouri bankers to save their institu- 
tions. Personal fortunes have 
ficed to protect their depositors and keep 
their institutions solvent. Not all the banks 
that have closed their doors have failed. In 
many instances it is the community that has 
failed. We urge more diversity in agricul- 
ture, which is proving the salvation of the 
rural situation. As diversity increases, dis- 
tress decreases.” 


been sacri- 


One of the most helpful addresses presented 
to the convention was that by Benjamin E. 
Young, comptroller of the Commerce Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo. His subject 
dealt with costs of banking management, 
analysis of the deposit account and improved 
methods for applying costs to assure fair re- 
turns. Mr. Young submitted practical illus- 
trations and suggested forms which added to 
the value of his paper. 

“In the last analysis,’ said Mr. 
“the unprofitable bank account is a 
of discovery. 
ly becomes a test for the courage of the 
banker. If the courage is weak, the unprof- 
itable account can become a cancer, and then, 
only heroic courage can remedy the matter.” 


Young, 
matter 
Once discovered, it immediate- 


Cash prizes amounting to $280 were award- 
ed to thirty-nine boys and girls in Missourf 
at the last annual meeting of the Missouri 
Bankers Association, for the best essays on 
banking service. 
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ORGANIZATION OF MERCANTILE-COM- 
MERCE NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS 


Organization of the Mercantile-Commerce 
National Bank in St. Louis with banking 
quarters to be opened shortly in the new 
Pythian Building at the northwest corner of 
Grand and Delmare Boulevards, has been 
announced in a statement issued by John G. 
Lonsdale, president of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company and George 
W. Wilson, chairman of the board. The new 
bank will be owned by the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company, as the Mis- 
souri laws authorizing trust companies to 
do business also allow each trust company 
to own one bank. The new institution will 
recruit its personnel from the parent bank at 
Eighth and Locust streets, and Mr. Lonsdale 
will be its president, in addition to serving 
in that capacity at Eighth and Locust. 
George W. Wilson, also will serve both banks 
as chairman of the board. _ Being a National 
Bank, the new institution will automatically 
carry a Federal Reserve membership, sepa-— 
rate from the parent bank. The quarters will 
be equipped for a general banking business. 

“In the new bank,” said the statement issued 
by Messrs. Lonsdale and Wilson, “we shall 
be equipped to offer the same high type of 
service which prevails at our bank at Eighth 
and Locust streets. The most modern equip- 
ment will be installed for the accommodation 
of customers and constant comunication will 


be maintained between the two institutions 


by means of a special telegraph system. The 
name of the parent bank and its slogan, 


‘Large Enough to Serve Any, Strong Enough 
to Protect All,’ will be displayed over the 
main entrance to the new bank. 

“Mercantile-Commerce is extending its 
services through this subsidiary tu a section 
of St. Louis which is the cross-roads of the 
city. It is commonly referred to as ‘fifteen 
minutes from anywhere’ and is convenient 
to virtually every section of the metropolis. 
In extending our service to this mid-town dis- 
trict, we are doing this not only to serve this 
great section but to bring our facilities nearer 
to all outlying business and the homes of St. 
Louis.” 


A charter has been granted for the organi- 
zation of the National Bridge Trust Company 
which will take over the assets of the Natural 
Bridge Bank of St. Louis. Capital, $200,000. 

The Granite City National Bank and the 
First National Bank of Granite City, Mo., 
have been merged with combined resources 
of about $6,000,000. 
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REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT OF 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


With a personnel and facilities which have 
been developed over a long period of expe- 
rience, the real estate department of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis has been an important factor in the 
location and development of business and 
residential property in the St. Louis district. 
Many factories and new industries have been 
located through the services of this depart- 
ment which is in close touch with actual real 
estate conditions. There is an extensive 
sales force and a large volume of funds 
has been loaned on first mortgage deeds of 
trust covering improved city and county 
property. The first mortgage deeds of trust 
offered to investors through this department 
are in high favor among discriminating in- 
vestors. 

A recent addition to the board of directors 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company is 
Harry J. Leschen, president of A. Leschen 
& Sons Rope Company. Mr. Leschen was 
born in St. Louis and his entire business 
eareer has been with this well known firm 
which has distribution agencies throughout 
the country. 





Frank Ryan, advertising manager of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, has been 
elected first vice-president of the St. Louis 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking. 

Alfred Fairbank, until recently vice-presi- 
dent of Taussig, Day, Fairbank & Co., Inc., 
investment bankers, has been elected vice- 
president and trust officer of the Boatmen’s 
National Bank of St. Louis. 

A rather novel advertisement has appeared 
over the signature of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company of St. Louis, 








ee ae by ae Oe 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co............ 
Mississippi Valley Merchants State Trust Co....... 
Lafayette-South Side Bank & Trust Co............ 


which presents a group of likenesses of offi- 
cials and representatives of the bank who 
come most frequently in contact with out-of- 
town correspondents of the institution and 
designated as “Service Men to Bankers.” 

Heirs named in the will of the late Ehr- 
hardt D. Franz of St. Louis, asked the Fed- 
eral Court to authorize distribution of $14,- 
000,000 estate which started from an invest- 
ment of $21,000 in 1896 and which was left 
in trust to widow who died in California, 
April 14. 

The Tower Grove Bank and Trust Company 
has been granted a charter to operate in St. 
Louis with capital of $500,000. This is a 
conversion of the Tower Grove Bank. 





The Dime Trust & Safe Deposit Company 
of Shamokin, Pa., recently completed twenty 
years of service. 

Capital of the Warren Savings & Trust 
Company of Warren, Pa., has been increased 
to $1,000,000. 


AMERICAN BANKING MUST AVOID CRE- 
ATION OR APPEARANCE OF MONOPOLY 


(Continued from page 835) 

it is today and established on such a broad 
basis of use by thousands of young bank 
men and women. Most of the bankers of the 
old school, engrossed with routine and the 
difficult tasks of the hard school of experi- 
ence, had but small chance to broaden their 
visions. But education, with its power to 
lend new significance to routine and widen 
your horizons, will, I am confident, give to 
our profession bankers prepared and quali- 
fied in technical proficiency and social vision 
to master the great problems that throng the 
future of banking. 





CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Capital Undivided Profits, Deposits, 
Mar. 27, 1930 Mar. 27, 1930 
. $2,100,000 $1,544,211.50 $27,439,002.78 
. -10,000,000 8,085,010.08 122,281,165.96 
.- 6,000,000 3,833,576.12 70,848,321.04 
.. 2,150,000 1,813,596.18 26,141,373.02 





CONDITION OF WASHINGTON, (D. C.) TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
American Security & Trust Co..........$3,400,000 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co........... 1,000,000 
Oe 6 2,000,000 
National Savings & Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 
EI ON cigs sw lorarw ss % e wise's oo 2,000,000 
Washington Loan & Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Profits Deposits Par Bid Asked 


March 27, 1930 March 27, 1930 
$4,076,932.78 $28,150,364.22 100 385 405 


316,282.14 
1,406,814.68 
2,963,041.36 
1,227,520.18 
2,433,252.98 


7,718,946.83 100 125 130 
4,817,592.27 100 160 a 
11,745,560.41 100 550 590 
8,333,967.74 100 250 275 
15,507,076.59 100 485 510 


Figures furnished by The Washington Loan & Trust Co. 


wane 
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Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
TRUSTEE SUCCESSION RIGHTS 
VALIDATED IN OHIO 

Among the reasons which have prompted 
national banks in Ohio to relinquish their 
Federal charters in favor of trust company 
charters, especially in connection with merger 
operations, has been the uncertainty regard- 
ing the state statutes and the attitude of 
supervisory authorities in recognizing auto- 
matic succession of trust obligations from a 
state to a national institution. Ohio law and 
supervision has always been jealous in 
guarding state rights in the administration 
and fulfilment of trust responsibilities. 

The uncertainty as to the right of a na- 
tional bank to succeed to the trust business of 
a state institution or trust company in case of 
merger or consolidation, has been removed 
by a recent decision of the Attorney General 
of Ohio in reply to request for a ruling on 
the applying statutes from the Superinten- 
dent of Banks. The request for a ruling was 
prompted by the fact that the statutes are 
silent as to method of withdrawal of funds 
or securities deposited with the State Treas- 
urer as required for the safe performance of 
trust duties and where withdrawal is called 
for in connection with merger operations. 

The ruling of the Attorney General which 
requires that the State Superintendent of 
Banking must first satisfy himself that all 
trust duties of constitutent institution have 
been properly terminated before allowing 
withdrawal of deposited funds or securities 
and upholding rights of consolidated bank or 
trust company to succeed to all trust ap- 
pointments, except court grants, is summa- 
rized as follows: 

1. In instances of consolidation of two 
national banking associations, a state bank 
with a national banking association or two 
state banks, which possessed trust powers, 
before the Superintendent of Banks may au- 
thorize the withdrawal of funds deposited 
with the treasurer of state under section 
710-150 of the General Code, he must be sat- 
isfied that in cases in which said banks have 
been acting in a fiduciary capacity, such as 
trustee, executor, administrator, guardian, 
receiver, etc., their duties as such have been 
properly terminated. 


9 


2. Upon consolidation, a consolidated bank 
is possessed of the rights, privileges, powers 
and franchises of the several companies and 
may act as trustee of the trusts held by the 
constituent companies, except in those cases 
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where authority to act in a fiduciary capacity 
must be granted by a court, and before any 
of the trusts may be transferred to the con- 
solidated bank, the new corporation shall de- 
posit with the treasurer of state, one hundred 
thousand dollars, as provided for in section 
710-150, of the General Code of Ohio. 


TRIBUTE TO J. R. KRAUS 

J. R. Kraus, vice-chairman of the board of 
directors of the Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, and president of the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers, for the year 1929-30, 
has been presented with a sterling silver 
bowl by the members of that organization as 
a token of esteem and affection. The bowl 
was presented at the closing session of the 
annual convention which was held in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. It is a reproduction of Paul Re- 
vere’s famous “Sons of Liberty’ bowl now 
on exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City. 


Miss Lillian Oakley of the Cleveland Trust 
Company is chairman of a local committee of 
bank women to prepare for the eighth an- 
nual convention of the National Association 
of Bank Women to be held in Cleveland in 
September. 





Mrs. J. ARTHUR HOUSE 


Wife of the President of the Guardian Trust Company of 

Cleveland, who has accepted chairmanship of a committee 

of forty-five women, wives of Cleveland bankers, who will 

assist in entertaining delegates to the 56th-convention of 
the A. B: A. to be held in Cleveland 
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CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period ot years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


EDWARD A. SEITER ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OHIO BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

Edward A. Seiter, first vice-president of 
the Fifth-Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati, was honored by his fellow bank- 
ers with election to the presidency of the 
Ohio-Bankers Association at the recent an- 
nual convention of that organization at Day- 
ton. The election of Mr. Seiter comes as a 
tribute to his fine qualities and his services 
to the cause of sound banking. 

Mr. Seiter became associated with the 
Queen City National Bank of Cincinnati 


Epwarp A. SEITER 


First vice-president of Fifth-Third Union Trust Company 
of Cincinnati 








when a youth and has been with the organi- 
zation continually since, contributing in no 
small way to its growth and evolution into 
the formidable Fifth-Third Union Trust 
Company of today, one of the great banks 
of the middle west. Mr. Seiter began his 
banking career in 1887. Later the Queen 
City became the Fifth National, then the 
Fifth-Third National Bank by merger with 
the Third, and a few years ago taking the 
Union Trust to form the present strong 
organization. 

During the whole of this time until the 
death of Charles A. Hinsch, president of the 
Fifth-Third National Bank, its successor of 
today, Mr. Seiter was closely associated with 
Mr. Hinsch who, it will be remembered, was 
also a president of the Ohio Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and later of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


The Security Savings Bank and Trust 
Company and the Home Bank and Trust 
Company of Toledo, Ohio are being merged 
with total resources of $36,000,000. 

Directors of the Central Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, have elected Alfred M. Cressler 
as a vice-president and investment officer of 
the trust department. 

Allard Smith, executive vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company., Cleveland, has 
been elected chairman of the industrial de- 
velopment committee of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Wilbur M. Baldwin, president of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, has been elected 
director of the C. & O. 

The Commercial Guardian Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Toledo, Ohio, reported on the 
last official call date, total deposits of $25,- 
810,000, capital $1,400,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits $1,768,579. 
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LIQUIDITY OF PORTFOLIO STRESSED AT 
OHIO BANKERS’ CONVENTION 


The keynote of discussion at the recent 
fortieth annual convention of the Ohio Bank- 
ers Association at Dayton, was the necessity 
of keeping the loan portfolio and investments 
as liquid and readily negotiable as possible. 
One of the speakers, J. W. Evans, president 
of the Hillsboro Bank & Savings Company, 
warned against mortgage loans, stating that 
they are not proper for banks which are sub- 
ject to immediate demand for withdrawal of 
demand deposits. The retiring president of 
the association, Allen B. Whitney, also coun- 
selled conservatism in handling funds of de- 
positors. He urged that all banks revamp 
their loaning policies in order to collect loans 
quickly in case of emergency. 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, was a guest speaker 
and in the course of his address, said: ‘In 
the business and banking world, economic re- 
search and analysis serve as the microscope 
through which we are enabled to see basic 
factors more clearly and thus determine the 
causes of success and failure. Only recently 
have we begun to realize the full value of 
research and analysis and apply them in 
such a way as to eliminate the guess-work 
that was characteristic of industry a few 
years ago. ‘Eliminate the guess and you will 
reach success,’ might well be a motto for all 
of us.” 


OHIO BREVITIES 
New quarters have been provided for the 
corporate trust department of the Cleveland 
Trust Company on the third floor of the main 
office building. 
Louis H. Kuehne, Jr., of the Denison-W. 
25th street branch has been elected president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company 


Branch 
Managers Club. 


BH. E. Greene, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Cleveland Trust Company 
appeared recently before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency at Wash- 
ington, investigating branch and group bank- 
ing. Mr. Greene advocated the extension 
of branch banking to home counties and con- 
tiguous counties. 

The new building in course of construction 
for the Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, is expected to be ready 
for occupancy about August first. The build- 
ing will be 28 stories and carry a permanent. 
beacon for the guidance of aviators. 

Resources of the banks and trust com- 
panies affiliated with the BancOhio Cor- 
poration aggregate $87,370,000. 


Negotiations are practically completed for 
affiliation of the American Trust Company 
of Coeur d’Alene with the Old National Cor- 
poration of Spokane, Wash. 





PICTURESQUE ENSEMBLE OF THE BUGLE BAND ASSEMBLED IN THE LOBBY OF THE UNION TRUST 
COMPANY OF CLEVELAND AND SERENADING DISTINGUISHED CANADIAN OFFICIALS ATTENDING THE 
Sprinc HorsE SHOW IN CLEVELAND 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


LEGISLATION FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 
TRUST SERVICE 


One of the most valuable and suggestive 
papers presented at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Trust Company Section of the 
California Bankers Association was the re- 
port of the legislative committee of which 
Edmund Nelson, vice-president and manager 
of the legal department of the Los Angeles 
division of the Bank of Italy, is chairman. 
The report formulates a definite program of 
trust legislation upon specified subjects and 
while applicable directly to California stat- 
utes, are of interest to other progressive 
states. 

Among the recommendations may be noted 
the following: A statute enlarging the scope 
of the law with reference to participation 
trusts. Adoption of a uniform principal and 
income act. Defining more clearly and 
broadening the general powers and duties 
of trustees. Under present law, trusts are 
irrevocable in California unless right of rev- 
ocation is expressed and it is suggested that 
a reversal of this legislative policy deserves 
consideration. Waiver of bonds to secure 
payment of higher contingency tax on trust 
estates, is another suggestion. Other amend- 
ments relate to nomination of administrator 
by non-resident heirs; exchanges of property ; 
use of affidavits as evidence in probate pro- 
ceedings; accounts of testamentary trustees ; 
procedure to determine heirs or other bene- 
ficiaries entitled to trust funds; sales of per- 
sonal property; uniform stock transfer act; 
voting trusts; notice of sale under trust deeds 
and appraisal of estates. 

It is proposed to submit a definite program 
for trust legislation at the next meeting of 
the California legislature. 


NEW CONTROL OF WESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Control of the Western National Bank of 
Los Angeles has been acquired by a syndi- 
cate headed by Harold G. Ferguson, chairman 
of the Harold G. Ferguson Finance Company, 
Ltd. Frank C. Mortimer has been elected 
president and director of the Western Na- 
tional, and Dain Sturgis, vice-president. 

In 1920 Mr. Ferguson organized the Cali- 
fornia Trust Company for the California 
Bank of Los Angeles, and served as its first 
trust officer. He is credited with having 
originated the present application of the in- 
vestment trust idea to real estate operations. 


OPENING OF NEW FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK BUILDING IN LOS ANGELES 

The recent formal opening of the imposing 
new building for the Los Angeles branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
affords visible evidence of the rapid growth 
of this city as a financial and banking center. 
The building is unique in construction with 
exterior of California Porterville white gran- 
ite. Particular attention has been given to 
protective installations and for speedy han- 
dling of daily routine. W. N. Ambrose is 
managing director of the branch. 





HOME OF THE NEWLY COMPLETED LOS ANGELES 
BRANCH OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF SAN 
FRANCISCO 


The volume and growth of banking power 
which rendered necessary a branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in this city, is shown 
by latest comparisons with San Francisco 
total. Total assets of Los Angeles national 
banks as of March 27, 1930, amounted to 
$807,731,000 as compared with $1,270,097,000 
held by national banks of San Francisco. 
The trust companies, commercial and savings 
banks of Los Angeles reported on March 27th 
aggregate assets of $534,482,000 as compared 
with $810,476,000 for state chartered insti- 
tutions operating in San Francisco. Clear- 
ings have been mounting steadily from year 
to year with a slight break during the first 
quarter of the current year as compared with 
high levels of last year. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


EXCELLENT TRUST PROGRAM STAGED 
AT ANNUAL BANKERS’ CONVENTION 
The program of papers and discussion 

carried out at the recent annual meeting 

of the Trust Company Section, held in con- 
junction with the annual convention of the 

California Bankers Association at Del Monte, 

were true to the particular form which has 

made California trust conferences a matter 
of national interest. The first session, pre- 
sided over by the chairman Ralph H. Spotts, 
chief counsel of the Title Insurance & Trust 
Company of Los Angeles, was largely de- 
voted to debating and mapping out a program 
for constructive trust legislation to be sub- 
mitted at the next session of the State legis- 
lature. Following the report of the legisla- 
tive committee presented by Edmund Nelson 
there was a discussion of procedural amend- 
ments, led by Harry Begalle of the California 

Pacific Title & Trust Company. Substantive 

amendments were discussed by Roy W. Blair, 

trust officer of the California Trust & Sav- 
ings of Sacramento, and other phases were 

considered by John F. Keogh and Frank J. 

Brickwedel. A review of recent decisions 

affecting trusts was presented by Morse Er- 

skine, Jr. 

The second session was muinly devoted to 
discussion of the report of the educational 
committee and plans developed by various 
trust companies and banks educating per- 
sonnel in trust work and_= solicitation. 
Among those who took part were: Frederick 
R. Behrends, vice-president and trust officer 
of the California Trust Company of Los 
Angeles; W. T. Cross, assistant vice-president 
of the Bank of Italy; Halcott B. Thomas, 
vice-president Citizens National Trust & 
Savings of Los Angeles; John Veenhuyzen, 
vice-president Security-First National of Los 
Angeles, and G. E. Jennings, assistant trust 
officer Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company of San Francisco. 


RUMORS OF ANOTHER BIG COAST 
MERGER 

Unofficial reports are current of a merger 
project which involves five large banks and 
trust companies located in principal cities 
on the Pacific Coast. The American Trust 
of San Francisco, the Security First National 
of Los Angeles, the First Dexter-Horton Na- 
tional of Seattle, the First National of Port- 
land and the First National Bank of San 


Diego are understood to be the principals 
in the proposed combine. 

In such an amalgamation of banks the 
Goldman Sachs interests, which control the 
American Trust Company, would probably 
take a leading part. Total resources of the 
five institutions and their subsidiary banks 
approximate $1,100,000,000. Deposits approx- 
imate $960,000,000. 


SAN FRANCISCO BREVITIES 


The Oakland Bank Office of the Bank of 
Italy will direct the activities of sixteen 
branch offices in the cities of Oakland, Ala- 
meda and Berkeley, in addition to other of- 
fices in the East Bay region. 

The American Trust Company of San 
Francisco has opened its new building at 
3299 Mission street for the convenience of 
customers of the bank in that locality. 


The Anglo-California Trust Company of 
San Francisco reports resources of $82,092,- 
000 and deposits of $76,540,000, representing 
over 100,000 deposit accounts. 


LOS ANGELES BREVITIES 

Muester A. Rude has been elected a vice- 
president of the Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles. 

One of the architectural attractions of 
Hollywood is the beautiful new building re- 
cently completed for the branch of the Secu- 
rity-First National Bank of Los Angeles at 
Wilton and Hollywood. H, B. Yundt is man- 
ager. 

The Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles recently opened its 
thirty-third banking office at Leimert Park, 
with J. C. Henderson as manager. 


TRUST SERVICE ACQUIRES NEW 
STATURE AND LATITUDE 
(Cont:nued from page 841) 
actions should stand inviolate. The only 
profit of the trust company should be its com- 
missions as set forth in the agreement or as 

allowed by law. 

My own deep conviction is that we must 
hold all the ground we have taken and that 
we must advance still further on the personal 
side of trust service; at the same time we 
must turn our attention to the business side 
of trust service with the aim of giving to all 
our trusts, small the same as large, as fine 
and discriminating a quality of investment 
management as any private estate ever re- 
ceived. 
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on the Boardwalk 


Atlantic City 


500 
ROOMS 
with 
Salt Water Baths 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


Sea Water Swimming Pool 
Concert Orchestra 
Turkish and Cabinet Baths 
Spacious Sun Deck 
Fireproof Construction 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


Charles D. Boughton 

















MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
oF St. Louis MAKES USE OF GIANT SMOKESTACK 
TO EMBLAZON ITS SLOGAN 








THomaAS H. BEACOM 


Vice-president and Trust Officer of the Wheeler, Kelly 

Hagny Trust Company of Wichita, Kansas, who has been 

elected President of the Trust Company Division of the 
Kansas Bankers Association 


SAILORMAN SOLVES OUTDOOR BANK 
ADVERTISING PROBLEM 


Adjacent to the building of the Mercan- 
tile-Commerce Bank & Trust Company of 
St. Louis there rises a huge smokestack 
which serves as a vent to a railroad tunnel 
or subway. The alert advertising man at the 
Mercantile-Commerce often cast envious eyes 
at this stack as a vantage point for outdoor 
advertising. Thousands of shoppers and em- 
ployees as well as customers of the bank 
pass this stack daily and it was therefore 
decided to utilize the vent to advertise the 
bank. 

The stack rises 183 feet above the ground 
and has a circumference of 78 feet. Outdoor 
advertising firms refused to undertake the 
job because of the risk. Finally a former 
sailor in the person of Jesse R. Shelton, vol- 
unteered to seale the stack. Mr. Shelton 
rigged up an ingenious scaffolding and suc- 
ceeded without mishap in emblazoning near 
the crest in red on a cream-colored back- 
ground the slogan of the Mercantile Com- 
merce: “Large Enough to Serve Any, Strong 
Enough to Protect All.’’ 
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ESSENTIAL TO EVERY 
TRUST OFFICER 


The new and enlarged edition 
of 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


‘By FRANK C. McKINNEY 
of the New York Bar 











Reliable and only authoritative book on the subject. 
General principles, state statutes and court decisions. 


Every trust officer, every trustee, corporate or individual, 
every lawyer, investment house and savings bank, should 
own this reliable work. 


CONTENTS 
1. General duties of Trustees, Execu- 2. Statutes of All States Carefully 
tors, Administrators and Guardians Compiled. ; 
in the Care and Management of 3. Statutes Governing Investments by 
Estates; Liabilities of Trustees on 4 Savings Banks. 
Contracts and the Incurring of Ex- ~ 
penses for Repairs and Improve- 5. 


ments; Continuing Business and necticut, Massachusetts and New 
Investments of Decedent. York. 


Brief and Accurate Digest of Court 
Decisions of Every State. _ 
List of Investments Legal in Con- 


in Koda Leather. Price....... 





i 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine. Book Department _.................... 1930 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which 
kindly send me copy of “Trust Investments,”’ by Frank C. McKinney; or you may 
i send me copy on approval. 


600 pages—Attractively bound $5 OO 
ft 


ag a i a cece 


4 Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
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The Preparation of 


WILLS AND TRUSTS 


¢ SECOND EDITION ¢ 
By 
DANIEL S. REMSEN 


of the New York Bar 


A Work of Preventive Jurisprudence 
designed to cause 
Wills and Trusts to be Rightly Written 
and so 
Avoid Litigation — Provide Adequate Administration 


Preserve Estates — Protect Beneficiaries 
Defend and Fulfil the Plans of the Maker 


CONTENTS 


Part I. A review of the substantive law of wills and trusts. 

Part II. A thorough analysis of the craftsmanship of building safe and 
sound dispositive and administrative clauses for Wills, Testa- 
mentary Trusts, Living Trusts, Charitable Trusts and Insurance 
Trusts (unfunded, funded and business). 

Part III. Plans and extracts from masterpieces of testamentary and 
living trusts. 

In one large volume. Over 1300 pages. Price $20.00 net. 


NOTE—The First Edition (1907) has been in constant 
demand and generously commended for its usefulness. 
A new and enlarged edition is now presented. 





TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $20.00 (check or money order), for which kindly send me 








copy of the new edition on ‘“THE PREPARATION OF WILLS AND Trusts,” by Daniel S. Remsen. 


Address 








Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 


55 Liberty Street, New York 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


PARIS NEW YORK LONDON 
CAPITAL $25 000,000 
SURPLUS FUND $50,000,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS over $34,000,000 


(Figures as of March 27, 1930) 
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Banking 
Friendships 


The history of Central Hanover 
is closely linked with the history 
of many of the leading banks in 


all sections of the United States. 


C cneval Hanover takes pride in 
the number and long duration of 
these correspondent relationships. 


They offer the best proof of the 





friendly and efficient nature of 
Central Hanover correspondent 


facilities. 





CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


15 Offices in 15 Manhattan Centers 





Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and 


Buenos A ires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 105 Million Dollars 
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CHARTERED 18683 


United States Trust Company 
of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


Capital - - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 24,709,141.01 





THIS COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, COMMITTEE, COURT DEPOSITARY, AND IN 
ALL OTHER RECOGNIZED TRUST CAPACITIES 





IT HOLDS AND MANAGES SECURITIES AND OTHER PROPERTY, 
REAL AND PERSONAL, FOR ESTATES, CORPORATIONS 
AND INDIVIDUALS 





OFFICERS 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, President 


WILLIAMSON PELL, Ist Vice-President STUART L. HOLLISTER, Ass’t Comptroller 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Vice-Pres. and Comp. LLOYD A. WAUGH, Ass’t Comptroller 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y HENRY L. SMITHERS, Ass’t Secretary 
THOMAS H. WILSON, Vice-President ELBERT B. KNOWLES, Ass’t Secretary 
ALTON S. KEELER, Vice-President ALBERT G. ATWELL, Ass’t Secretary 
ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Ass’t Vice-President HENRY E. SCHAPER, Ass’t Secretary 
WILLIAM C. LEE, Ass’t Vice-President HARRY M. MANSELL, Ass’t Secretary 
HENRY B. HENZE, Ass’t Vice-President GEORGE F. LEE, Ass’t Secretary 

CARL O. SAYWARD, Ass’t Vice-President GEORGE MERRITT, Ass’t Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
FRANK LYMAN WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY THATCHER M. BROWN 
JOHN J. PHELPS CORNELIUS N. BLISS WILLIAMSON PELL 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, Jr. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON JOHN SLOANE GEORGE F. BAKER, Jr. 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES FRANK L. POLK WILSON M. POWELL 
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The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
$47,000,000 


Domestic and 
Foreign Banking 
Facilities 





Trust Services 


Personal Services 


I00 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
5'7TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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Modern commerce with a medieval background—Antwerp. Here and in five 
other European centers the Guaranty Trust Company has complete offices. 


Wherever American Business Extends 


HEREVER American business extends it receives active and 
effective codperation through the facilities afforded by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


To its bank customers this Company affords resources and organi- 
zation adequate to meet the fullest requirements of modern industry. 
It maintains eight complete branches in Europe and has as its corre- 
spondents leading institutions throughout the world. Its officers have 
at their command wide-spread sources of information regarding 
trade and financial conditions. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capitat, Surplus AND UNpiviped Prorits MorE THAN $295,000,000 
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EXECUTOR 
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ADMINISTRATOR 
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TRUSTEE UNDER WILL 


TRUSTEE for 
LIFE INSURANCE 
PROCEEDS 


v 


Invested Capital over *I4,500,000 


¥ 


DETROIT AND SECURITY 
‘TRUST COMPANY 


Fort Street opposite Post Office 
DETROIT 
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A BANK 
FOR BANKERS 


Prompt Collection 
and 
Clearance of Items 


All-Around Service 








| 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


———==3 FOURTH STREET- OLIVE 6 PRE 
| ST. LOUIS | 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE—LONDON 
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The Chemical Bank 
G& Trust Company 
solicits not only your 
account but also the 
business and financial 
problems that gowith it. 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 


Member New York Clearing House Association 
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First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Affiliated 
The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Qualified in Strength, Size, 
Experience and Prestige to 
serve in the most responsi- 
ble corporate trust capacities: 


Corporate Trustee 
Registrar 
Transfer Agent 
Depositary 
Disbursing Agent 
Paying Agent 
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Long Experience as a 
Massachusetts Fiduciary 


In Business Since 1875 






















NDIVI. UALS and corporations 
i require the services of a 
long established fiduciary institu- 
tion in Massachusetts are cordially 
invited to correspond with the 
President or other officers of this 


Compan y- 





Settling Estates and managing 
property in Trust, either real or 
personal, is our principal and 


specialized business. 















In the many years of our experi- 


ence we have settled hundreds of 








Kstates, many of which were large 







and complicated, and have met and 
is in charge of special- 


eecend our conle- solved practically every type of 






ment to handle it is 


We also act as Corpo- 
rate Trustee, Transfer 
Agent, Registrar and 
as Agent in the dis- 
bursement of divi- 
dends. This service 


Trust problem that may arise. 
complete. . 


Charles E. Rogerson, President 
+ > 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT 


AND IRUST COMPANY 
100 Fran KLIN STREET 


Ct Axcn and Devonsnire STREETS 
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‘* Your Personal Bank” 


To Banks and 
Bankers 


If any of your clients need 
the services of a Trust Com- 
pany in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you refer 
them to us. 


In addition to a complete and 
well equipped organization, 
our morethan 40 years’ expert- 
ence in investment banking, 
we believe, specially qualifies 
us to administer estates, man- 
age trust funds, give advice 
about financial problems, or 
render any of the many serv- 
ices that may be asked of a 
trust company. 


You can feel sure when you 
send your clients to us that 
their interests and yours will 
be thoroughly looked after 
and protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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MORRISTOWN 


ige LONI CLAIR 
Spe wipes 


HEN corporahions and 

individuals move from 
your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a let 
ter of introduction to New 
Jerseys largest bank ~~ 


Fidelity Union Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Newark.Newdersey 





Twenty-four Hour 


Transit Service 


(Commerce [rust Ompany 


Resources Exceed 100 Millions 


Kansas City 
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dam The Real Estate 
ileal Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia 


Solicits Deposits of Firms, Corporations 
and Individuals. 


INTEREST ALLOWED. 





Is fully equipped to handle all 
business pertaining to a Trust 
Company, in its Banking, Trust, 
Real Estate and Safe Deposit 
Departments. 





SAMUEL F. Houston, President 
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Empire Crist Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Equitable Building 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE: 
Empire Trust Company Building 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, Corner 47th Street 
HUDSON OFFICE 
Metropolitan Opera Building 
1411 BROADWAY, Corner 39th Street 


LONDON OFFICE 


28 CHARLES STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 


AGENT FOR THE SALE OF UNITED STATES, NEW YORK STATE and PENNSYLVANIA 
STOCK TRANSFER TAX STAMPS 
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Empire Safe Deposit Company 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT ALL OFFICES 
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We invite correspondence or interviews regarding 
fiduciary representation in Wisconsin 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
TRUST COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 












Affiliated with 
FIRST WISCONSIN FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK COMPANY 












Ancillary Service 
in (Minnesota 
RP ALeS needing probate or 


other attention in Minnesota 
will be economically and expertly 
managed by this 40 year old 
Trust Company. Let us handle 
your Northwestern trust business 
for you. 









FIRST MINNEAPOLIS 
TRUST COMPANY 


115 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 









NEW ORLEANS 


XXXVII 
“CLIFFS AND CANYONS” 

Pictured above are the “cliffs and can- 
yons” of the New Orleans financial district 
in which are housed banks having $325 ,000,000 
of resources, the Cotton Exchange, the Stock 

Exchange and the Federal Reserve Bank. 

HIBERNIA BANK & TRUST CO. 

New Orleans, U. S. A. 




























Affiliated with First National Bank 
in Minneapolis 











Northern New England’s 
Largest Banking 


Institution 


Offers to banks, corporations, 
firms and individuals complete 
banking, trust and safe deposit 
services. 













PORTLAND, MAINE 


Branches 





Keeping Pace 
With New Jersey 


@“In this country, after 
things start, thev move rap- 
idly, and for New Jersev 
evervthing has started.” 

—Arthur Brisbane 

® 

As the largest bank in Hudson 
County, in the heart of New 
Jersey’s fastest growing sec- 
tion, The Trust Company of 
New Jersey is fully prepared 
to handle promptly and effi. 
ciently any financial matter 
entrusted to it by its customers 
and correspondents. 

























THE TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City, N. J. 





TRUST COMPANIES 








§ idelity Crust Company 


FRYEBURG—HARRISON—SOUTH PORTLAND 
SOUTH WINDHAM-—WESTBROOK-— YARMOUTH 





“TRUST SERVICE 

















A Trustee Since 
1889 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


EXCLUSIVELY™ 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not: receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 


Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST’ COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


Affiliated with First National Bank 








































































Conserving 
Estates 


Cooperation Between Life Insurance 
and Trust Companies 


by 
ALEXANDER C. ROBINSON 
President, Peoples Savings & Trust Com- 
pany at Pittsburgh; Member, Committee 


on Insurance Trusts of Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Ass’n 










and 


EDWARD A. WOODS 


General Agent at Pittsburgh, The Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the United 
States; Chairman, Committee on Co- 
operation with Trust Companies of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 












About 300 pages with numerous 
tables and charts, examples of actual 
insurance trusts, and _ illustrative 
advertisements of trust and life 
insurance companies. 


Price $3.00 postpaid. 








Endorsed by 


National Association of Life Underwriters 







Executive Committee 
of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association 









TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 
Book Dept. 
55 Liberty St., New York. 


Please send me copy of CREATING 
AND CONSERVING ESTATES, by Alex- 
ander C. Robinson and Edward A. Woods, 
for which I enclose $3.00 (Check or money 
order). 
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Publishing Association, 55 Liberty Street, New York 


TRUST COMPANIES 






Make check or draft payable to Trust Companies 


Creating and having, Trusts 


GILBERT T. sabia: 


The author has here put into a 
single volume of 448 pages the 
practical information about living 
trusts, including life insurance trusts. 


CONTENTS 
Chapter 
I Living Trusts as Business Enter- 
prises. 


II Purposes served by Living Trusts 
III Purposes Served by Life Insurance 
Trusts 
IV Legal Aspects of Living Trusts 
V_ Legal Aspects of Life Insurance 
Trusts 
VI Tax Features of Living Trusts 
VII Forms of Trust Agreements 
VIII Guideposts in Creating Living 
Trusts 
IX The Adequate Trustee 
X The Social Significance of Living 
Trusts 


Appendix 
I How Much Life Insurance Should 
a Man Carry? 
II Forms of Living Trust Agreements 
III Forms of Unfunded Life Insurance 
Trust Agreements 


IV Forms of Funded Life Insurance 
Trust Agreements 


Price $3.75 postpaid 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 


Book Dept. 
55 Liberty St., New York. 
Please send me copy of LIVING TRUSTS, 


by Gilbert T. Stephenson, for which I enclose 
$3.75 (Check or money order). 
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Make check or draft payable to Trust Companies 


Publishing Association, 55 Liberty Street, New York 
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An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The Revised Sixth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


“4 
FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Price $6.00 postage prepaid 
Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


HIS Book is indisputably recog- 
nized as the Standard and Lead- 
ing Authority on the Functions 
and Organization of a Modern Trust 
Company, embracing every phase and 
latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 
Comprising over 450 pages, the new 





Sixth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book asada 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 
send me copy of the new Sixth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” or you 
may send me copy on approval. 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Chartered 1836 


Corporations Contemplating the Issuance 
of Securities 


The Officers of this Company will be glad to confer 
with Corporation Officials or their Attorneys concern- 
ing the duties involved in connection with the issuance 
of securities. 


This Company has been engaged in the administration 
of trusts, as Trustee under Corporate Mortgages, 
Transfer Agent, Registrar and Depositary for the se- 
curities of Corporations almost since its incorporation 
in 1836. It is prepared to render prompt and efficient 
service to its corporate clients and the public. 


Corporate Trusts 
$1,475,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


D CHESTNUT STREE * ¢ PHILADELPHIA 





At Home All Over 
North Carolina 


Located at the centers of industry in the South's greatest 
industrial state, the Wachovia is particularly well equipped 
to give you the intimate personal contact ser Sota situa- 
tions and the “‘rapid transit” your bank needs 


WACHOVIA - 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY ' 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville ; Raleigh 
High Point Winston-Salem Salisbury 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $4,500,000 


118 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 


As a matter of 


banking efficiency. x 


It is poor economy for you to give time 
and effort, at a distance, to any of the 
things your New York correspondent 
can accomplish on the ground. 


Let us show you in actual practice the 
many ways in which we are-of help to 
our correspondents. 





en ae 
PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


Originally Chartered 1812 


PACKARD BUILDING . 
“Southeast Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 


Accounts of 
CORPORATIONS, BANKS, FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS SOLICITED 


Acts as Trustee for Corporate Mortgages 


Commerciat Trust Branch INDEPENDENCE Hatt BrRANcH 
15th St. and So. Penn Square 517 Chestnut Street 
Banx or Nortn America BRANCH 
307 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Cable Address: “Pznco” Member Federal Reserve System 








